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FReN, wi 1294, THE BRITISH SHIP "“TURBINIA” WAS EQUIPPED 
WITH AN EXPERIMENTAL STEAM TURBINE. WHILE 
INEFFICIENT, THIS NEW TURBINE DRIVE MARKED 
A REVOLUTIONARY ADVANCE IN SHIP PROPULSION. 


BOUT THIS TIME, 
GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 
BEGAN TO APPLY HIS 
GENIUS TO THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE STEAM TURBINE AS 
A PRACTICAL POWER 
SOURCE FOR DRIVING 
ELECTRIC GENERATORS. 
LATER, HE TACKLED THE 
DIFFICULT PROBLEM OF 
APPLYING A TURBINE FOR 
EFFICIENTLY DRIVING 
A SHIP. 























DURING THE NEXT 80 YEARS, LARGER AND LARGER STEAMSHIPs 
WERE BUILT...AND THE ENGINES FOR DRIVING THEM BECAME 
BIGGER AND MORE COMPLICATED ALL THE ‘TIME... 





IF THEY GET ANY 
BIGGER THERE Won't 
BE ROOM FOR THEM 

IN THE SA/P/ 
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A TURBINE RUNS BEST WHEN TURNING a 
2000 TIMES A MINUTE-- BUT THE PROPELLER } 
SHOULD TURN ONLY @O TIMES A MINUTE. HOW 
CAN I HOOK A H/GH-SPEED TURBINE 
AND LOW-SPEED PROPELLER TOGETHER? JS 
cm ra 











MR. WESTINGHOUSE, I AM SURE 
THIS GEAR-REDUCTION DRIVE 
IS THE FINAL ANSWER TO 
DRIVING A SHIP WITH A 

STEAM TURBINE! 


FTER 6 YEARS 

OF INTENSIVE WORK, 
WESTINGHOUSE SUPPLIED 
THE M/SS/NG LINK 
BETWEEN THE TURBINE 
AND THE PROPELLER. 
WITH THE HELP OF 
MARINE EXPERTS, REAR 
ADMIRAL MELVILLE AND 
JOHN H. MAC ALPINE, 
HE DEVELOPED A 
PRACTICAL GEAR- 
REDUCTION ORIVE. 

















| FINALLY, IN 19/2, THE U.S.5. “NEPTUNE” WAS EQUIPPED 
WITH TWO SPECIALLY BUILT WESTINGHOUSE 3250 HP GEARED 
TURBINES, THE TRIAL RUN WAS A WOTABLE SUCCESS-- 
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house Electric Corporation, box 
> 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
GF 0087 — many OF OUR NATION'S GREATEST NAVAL AND MARITIME VESSELS ARE In house 
POWERED BY REDUCTION-GEARED TURBINES, BUILT BY THE WESTINGHOUSE oe 
ELECTRIC CORPORATION...A FINAL AND LASTING TRIBUTE TO THE /WVEN7/VENESS Tune in: TED MALONE—Mon., Wed., Fri., 11:45 am, EST, American Network 
AND ENG/NEERING SKILL OF GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE. — 


FUN IN SCIENCE 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
This 16-page book—introduce:! by 
a pictorial life-story of George 
Westinghouse — contains nore 
than 20 experiments students «mn 
perform themselves ... with mag 
netism, electricity, light, air «nd 
steam. Send for your free ¢ S 
(limit of 10 to a teacher). W : 

School Service (1-106), West 











FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IN ORDERING FREE GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE BOOKS, USE COUPON ON PAGE 72. 





1 70€€,..10 NEW MEMBERS OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 














































No. | Fiction Best-Seller 


The 
Hucksters 


Frederic Wakeman’s 


Andersen’s 
and Grimms’ 
Fairy Tales 


No. I Non-Fiction Best-Seller 


The Egg 
And | 


Betty MacDonald’s 


Kristin 
Lavransdatter 


By Sigrid Undset 
THREE VOLUMES (BOXED) 
Retail Price $7.50 


Beautifully Illustrated in Color 
and Black and White 


TWO SEPARATE VOLUMES (BOXED) 
Retail Price $5.00 




























rolls you. You pay no fixed sum as a 
member of the Book-of-the-Month Club 
and obligate yourself for no fixed term. 
You pay for each book as you receive it, no 
more than the publisher’s retail price, and 
frequently much less. (A small charge is 
added to cover postage and other mailing 
expenses. ) 


Gres yo and mailing the coupon en- 











INDEPENDENT 
PEOPLE 


By Halidor 
Laxness 


$2.95 






MAN-EATERS 

OF KUMAON 

By Jim Corbett 
(double selection) 
Combined price to members 


$3.00 





Brilliantly Satirical Novel 
About Big-Time Radio 
Entertainment 


Retail Price $2.50 





¥This best-seller is o recent Book-of-the-Month Club se- 
lection, not a book-dividend. Because of its great popu- 
larity, we are pleased to offer it free, to new members. 











“augh nite 


Almost One Million 
Copies Published 


Retail Price $2.75 














AS A MEMBER—YOU GET BOOK-DIVIDENDS* LIKE THOSE ABOVE 
ONE FOR EVERY TWO SELECTIONS YOU BUY FROM THE CLUB 





As a member you receive a careful pre- 
publication report about each book-of- 
the-month (and at the same time reports 
about all other important new books). If 
you want the book-of-the-month, you let 
it come. If not, you specify some other 
book you want, or simply write, “Send me 
nothing.” With every two books-of-the- 
month you buy, you receive, free, a valu- 


begin Your subscription WITH ONE OF THESE BEST-SELLERS 






BRITANNIA ARC OF 
MEWS TRIUMPH 
By Erich Maria 
By Margery Sherp Remarque 
$2 75 Price to members 


$2.75 





BRIDESHEAD Ws Actetinguaptty of MY THREE YEARS 
REVISITED WILLIAM WITH EISENHOWER 
By Evelyn Waugh ALLEN WHITE By Capt. Harry C. 
$2.50 Waige to maembere Butcher, U.S.N.R. 
rk $3.00 Price to members 











$3.00 
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able book-dividend. Last year the retail 
value of books given to Club members was 
over $10,500,000. 

Your only obligation as a member is to 
buy no fewer than four books-of-the- 
month in any twelve-month period, and 
you can cancel your subscription any time 
after doing so. (Prices are slightly higher 
in Canada. ) 


SOSSSSSS SOOO SOS SO SS SOF SS OSS SPS SSS SSS 
% BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB A4310 
% 385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


% Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive free the book- 
dividend selected from the top of page, and which I have named 
below, and for every two books-of-the-month I purchase from the 
Club I am to receive, free, the current book-dividend then bein 
distributed. I agree to purchase at least four books-of-the-mont 
from the Club each full year 1 am a member, and I may cancel my 
> oe any time ober purchasing four such books from the 

ub. 


(Please Print Piainiy) 
4 AMM. ee occcccsecccccccescescsocessctessesccesoseessoonses 


x4 
. es DB vedebas 


% 
x Die Rr tis. oc ve dns cokcs veces ds asdisieeshsbansheneeee 


(Choose one of the book -dividends listed at top of page: 


s Begin My Subscription With. ;..... 1.26.6 n eee nn ese eeeee segs 


~ (choose one of the selections shown at left) 
% 
q Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, but the Club ships to Canadian mem’ 


without any extra eharge for duty, through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada), Led: 


55S 
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F R t o 1 Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way 

* Plan for a successful Dental 
Health Program for classroom use, includ- 
ing an amazing cardboard model of teeth 
for easy demonstration. Use coupon below. 


“Now pupils actually 
learn correct brushing technique ” 2. Colored wall chert entited “Why Do Tooth 


3. 8-Point Class Hygiene Record (holds records for 
25 children). 


1. New Teacher's Manual “Use This 5-Way Plan for 
Dental Health.” 


4. Toothbrushing model — 





lifelike tooth model — part of Ipana’s 
5-Way Plan —helps children understand 
how to practice daily care of teeth and 
gums. 


angers are continually writing us in 

praise of Ipana’s dramatic cardboard tooth 
model. A wonderful help in teaching dental 
care, they agree! 


They add, too, that it helps keep interest at 
a high peak, as pupils eagerly await their turns 
to demonstrate proper toothbrushing and gum 
Massage. 


The tooth model is just one part of Ipana’s 


Ipana 


and Massage 


carefully worked out Plan to help you promote 
better dental health. Other valuable aids—the 
Dental Health Certificate and the Giant Class 
Certificate—help encourage daily care and reg- 
ular visits to the dentist. 


All these materials . . . including the colorful 
wall chart, “Why Do Teeth Ache?”, hygiene 
record check-up sheets and a Teacher’s Manual 
...are yours for the asking. Send for Ipana’s 
5-Way Plan for Dental Health today! Fill out 
and mail the coupon below. 





5. Dental Health Cer- 
tificates for individ- 
val award, plus NEW 
Giant Certificate for 
100% class record. 


larger-than-life-size 
cardboard model of a 
set of teeth. For dental 
care demonstrations. 





Educational Dept. NI-106, Bristol-Myers Company, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, New York 
IPANA’S NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE—FREE! 


Please send me this Plan which includes: 


New Teacher’s Manual Wall Chart 


NAME___ 


Class Hygiene Records 





Model of Teeth 


NAMB OF sCHOOt OE, AD SRE... 


CITY - ——= 


GRADE TAUGHT. 





CLASS ENROLLMENT_______ 














Dental Certificates 


TO OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Tue Instructor has always been 
a friend to whom a teacher could go 
for help and advice and with whom 
she could share her teaching experi- 
ences. Many teachers, upon complet- 
ing a successful piece of work in the 
classroom, submit a description of it 
to THe Instructor. Perhaps you 
hesitate because you don’t know just 
how to go about it. Here are some 
points to keep in mind. 


How To Suspmit MATERIAL 
To THe INsTRUCTOR 


: , f —% 7 
\ . 1 7™ 
MAKING THINGS IS FUN |e aceallgil Pope py bade cogcn 


ten double-spaced on plain white pa- 
* shows each step by photographs and per, 844” x 11”, on one side only. 
drawings. A carbon copy of each manuscript 
* uses simple tools and materials. should be retained by the author. NEW PLAYS WITH MUSIC 
provides material for the pupil. 6 Put your name and address on the Chaoming (the Bright and Clever One)—by Lyla 
is self- -directing. rst page. (A women should indi- cluding fe pA, | oe 
cate whether she is Miss or Mrs., and | ver grades. 50c. 
has projects in wood, clay, cardboard, 
decorating, etc. 


’ Little Biack Sambo, musical skit for primary grades 
wee her own given name. ) State Adapted by Mildred Wadsworth. Music included. 35c 


Ret Wh your teaching position, including the More Straw for the Scarecrow 5% Bett y, Kelley. a 
’ le . t t fant 5 t ‘ 
Book 1 for lower elementary grades 30c 24c grade al subject you teach, and the Plays. slightly over an hour. T5e.. Ten books te 
Book 2 for upper elementary grades 45¢ 36c Q name and location of the school. quired. No royalty unless admission fee is charged. 

Give the number of words in your Thanksgiving in the Cupboard—by Haynes and Kaiser. 
Teacher's Manual-is available for each series. ‘ot if it i “ol yo Tee ee. TL wee Gade ont fair Wh 
manuscript it it 1S an articie, a unit, 


Santa Drives Again—by Haynes and Kaiser. Three 
a story, or a play. songs, Intermediate grades. Part of the play is done 


If you used research material in in television style. casy to handle, 
preparing your manuscript, give the NEW OPERETTAS 
: i The Young Kin by Nellie McCaslin and Cote 
exact sources of your information. Southwick. poe ay high school. % brs. 
If you have photographs, or sam- | books required. 750, No royalty. 


. : The Scarecrow’s Friend——by Millis Oaverly and Doro 
ples of work done by the pupils, send thy McCargar. Fourteen songs. Th laying time, about 


them with your manuscript, protect- an hour, ‘en books required. c. No royalty. 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE ed by stiff cardboard. Put your name | {U" 2gy, cetsles of Plays for Children may be had for 
and address on the back of each item. ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
provides an abundance of material to Submit all seasonal manuscripts at | 1°11 Pidge Avenue Grensten, Gin 
build a sound background for science least five months in advance of the 
rograms. Vocabul is carefully con- month for which the material is suit- 
e- so that as be no reading able (by October first for the March | § @o' ey: Handicraft Projects ' ; 
issue, for example). * ~ PROBLEM and IDEA: 
Address your contribution to THE PORTFOLIOS 3 
Instructor, Editorial Department, 3 i 


Dansville, N.Y., and mail with post- BAP interesting and stim. 4) 
Ret. age fully prepaid. Enclose an ad- & —e—— 
Do You Know? grade 1... 30¢ dressed envelope bearing sufficient ie. per ote 
Things Around Us, grade 2... 30¢ postage for the return of your manu- een 
Out of Doors, grade 3... 35€ script in case it is not accepted. oth. 
Before submitting contributions to 
“Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” 





-_ —.. vrrere. 
rr wee ** ey 
ad Eteaoesee eX 





“Let’s Laugh,” and “The Children’s 
Corner,” refer to the specific direc- 
tions given in those departments. 
ng Obviously, the bulk of our mate- | The ONE Magazine 
WORKING WITH NUMBERS Mumbo rial is contributed by persons in the for Every Class- 
educational field. We welcome sto- room Teacher 
sets up a completely new type of number - ries and plays from other sources, Parag ‘ bool 
program, scientifically designed to give however, if they are suitable for use NEW FEATURES— 
: in elementary schools. We are not An nits — ot 
meaning to every concept and process - 2 j pa ay cae Pe 
7 * . purchasing original verse at present. ¢ a — seatwor songs 
through the use of concrete, pictorial, aa te — stories — mas = 
} craft ideas —— seasol 
semi-concrete, and abstract materials. Tue Eprror’s Swe or It ; activities. | Motivating 
} . c correlatit 
A manuscript should never be in sea’ | terial ‘for all era _ 
° . ae Over 20 full-page } 
Ret. ‘Wh. the hands of more than one editor at ; lusteations "and pok 
. . ects each 10 
Books Land 2..30¢ — 24¢ a time. If an author wishes to send project is adaptable to 
. . . ticular 
Book 3 -35¢ 8-28 his manuscript to a second editor, he a ech 
. . . bseripti we set 
should write to the first editor toin- | prep copy of the helpful folder,” Adapting Junior 
i i i i i Art d Activities to Meet Your Needs. 
quire whether his manuscript is being rts and Activities to Meet Your Needs. ae 
considered for immediate publication. | band comoi sources of ‘ree and ars, wari works 
He should state that, if it is not, he | Staple preiect pare from Junior AR eee Mining 
> , ple project page from 
wishes to have it returned. He should | 10 Big Issues for only : $3 
contain then wait for a reply before submit- 


ge catalo€ 


ti I 
. i Junior ARTS & poterses, y104s 
publice on ting a copy elsewhere. 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, I | 


: anes 
We pay for all material we use ray Ficoee enter 1m, seta i: neni | 

. ith the c t hum! M 
(except “The Children’s Corner”), Eanada’ 60: te aes oes fea sogmtrien: if Lam not sae: | 
but cannot, of course, quote prices receipt of my Arat Issue | 


| © Please send me PREE i rt of Pree and inex 


nor promise acceptance before we Densive Classroom A 


have examined the material. JT enclose $.a..-.senoeeeensneen 
It is impossible for us to comment 


"OT ATAY AER AUSTIN. TEXAS upon the contributions we receive, 
5 r : ? but each one is carefully considered 
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As advertised in the Journal of the American Medica! Association. 


VV Y V ee 


FAVORITE OF YOUNG AND OLD... 


AMERICA’S FAMILY DRINK! 


Wholesome 7-Up is America’s family drink. 


Folks of every age, in snilllens of families, 


of 7-Up are proudly stated on the 
back of every bottle—contains carbonated 
water, sugar, citric acid, lithia and soda 
citrates, flavor derived from to the family fun. 
lemon and lime oils.”: 


enjoy a “fresh up” with 7-Up often. It adds 





at ee 


Copyright 1946 by The Seven-Up Company 


Ei Ue YOU LIKE IT...1T LIKES YOU! 


\IDS, 8 
jals for 
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New SRILLTEXTS 


SELF-TEACHING BOOKS 
for POSTWAR 


4m READING-SPELLING-ARITHMETIC 





Guarantee J 


For Scientific, Every-Pupil Success 








in ALL SUBJECTS 


Yee READING SKILLTEXTS 


Here are the NEW, 
(Reading Readiness through high school) which guar- 
antee every-pupil success in reading and better pre- 
pare your pupils for other subjects. 

and motivating stories and articles 
SKILLTEXTS are written by the editorial staff of the 
famous MY WEEKLY READER, under the direction 
These new stories about ad- 
venture, science, sports, travel, etc., make your pupils 





TWO FREE TESTS 
WITH EACH BOOK 











of Eleanor M. Johnson. 


want to read more! 


READING SKILLTEXTS are carefully graded for 
vocabulary, sentence and paragraph structure, mono- 
to ensure proper reading levels. 


syllabic words, etc., 

These books are so 
flexible they can be 
used before, with, or 
after any basal text, 
and provide a maxi- 
mum of skill-training 
with scientifically de- 
signed exercises fol- 
lowing each story 
article. 


TWO FREE STANDARDIZED DIAGNOSTIC READ- 
ING TESTS are included with each book (except Read- 
ing Readiness) to help you diagnose individual weak- 


ness and to measure progress. 
READING SKILLTEXTS give you more! 


large books, (8% by 11% 


They are 


in¢hes) profusely illustrated, 
and—in attractive, appealing color. 


ORDER READING SKILLTEXTS—TODAY! 


LOWEST PRICES: 
tities of 10 or more copies: 


Net Prices, plus postage, in class quan- 
For Reading Readiness and Grade 


One—ONLY 18 each; For grades 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6—ONLY 24c 


each; For MODERN READING 


ONLY 36¢ each. 


LIST: For fewer than 10 copies, postpaid: Reading Readiness 


and Grade One—24c each; Grades 2, 


MODERN READING—48c each. 


Yee SKILLTEXTS 


EASY STEPS IN ARITHMETIC, for grades 1 and 2—IN COLOR—are the arithmetic- 
need for a firm foundation in this vital subject. 
these books provide new number experiences 


readiness Skilltexts your pupils 
With the aid of fascinating cartoons, 


, 4, 5, and 6—32e each; 


and build concrete concepts of abstract numbers. 


PROGRESSIVE WORD MASTERY, 
ness Skilltext which also provides for reading and writing improvement. 
vocabulary (only 64 words) 
tions to implement new word ‘meanings. 


introduced 


for grade 1—IN 


these important Skilltexts—TODAY! 


PRICE: 


grade 1—ONLY 2ic each, plus postage. 
quantities. For EASY STEPS IN ARITHMETIC, grade 2 -NET—ONLY 24c, each; LIST—32ec each. 


Use LOW-COST WORKBOOKS Only 15c! 


ENGLISH, grades 2-8--ARITHMETIC, grades 1-6 


MY PROGRESS BOOKS IN ENGLISH (a separate book for each grade 2-8) and MY 
PROGRESS IN ARITHMETIC (a separate book for each grade 1-6) provide a wealth of 
interesting seatwork material which will ensure complete mastery of each important basic 
These workbooks will save many teacher hours for 
Use the coupon below to order these 
“MY PROGRESS BOOK 


subject at a minimum per-pupil cost. 
individual instruction and other pressing duties. 
unconditionally guaranteed workbooks—NOW! 

in ARITHMETIC” or “ENGLISH,” 


LOWEST PRICES: 


for 10 or more copies; LIST 


low-cost, 


skill-building books 


The irteresting 
in READING 








ORDER BY 
THESE TITLES 
(SKILLTEXTS) 


WE CAN READ 
(Reading Readiness) 
BIBS (Grade 1) 
NICKY (Grade 2) 
UNCLE FUNNY BUNNY 
(Grade 3%) 
UNCLE BEN (Grade 4) 
TOM TROTT (Grade 5) 
PAT, THE PILOT 
(Grade 6) 
MODERN READING 
(Grades 7-12) 





COLOR—is the 


(Just order as 


in ARITHMETIC and 
SPELLING @ IN COLOR 


For EASY STEPS IN ARITHMETIC, grade 1, and PROGRESSIVE WORD MASTERY, 
24c each, postpaid, in smaller 


and the grade designation.) 


20¢ each, postpaid, in smaller quantities. 


For either MY PROGRESS BOOKS IN ENGLISH or MY PROGRESS BOOKS 
IN ARITHMETIC—ONLY l5c each, plus postage, in class quantities of 10 or more copies; LIST— 








Gentlemen : 


Quantity 


I enclose $ » t 


a ere RSS, 


Name 


City or P.O. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO., 
400 Seuth Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
Please send the books indicated below, 
back guarantee of full satisfaction. 


Books 


) Charge to my account. 


Inc., 


a School Address 
State 


Zone 


Grade or Title Price 


(Accounts not opened for less than $2.00.) 


| 

“a 

“i 

lane 
— 
— 
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spelling-readi- 
The short 
in motivating story form with illustra- 
Use the convenient coupon below to order 


1-0-46 “| 


subject to your unconditional money- 





THE CHILDREN’S 
CORNER 


This department is devoted to verse writ- 
ten by children. Contributions must be 
submitted by you, as the teacher, with a 
letter stating the conditions under which 
the verse was written. Send -only verse 
which you are sure is a pupil’s own 
work, preferably that which has been 
done at school. Verse written by the 
class as a whole is also acceptable. Use a 
separate sheet for each poem and include 
the pupil’s name and grade, name and 
address of the school, and your name. 
We do not acknowledge or return contri- 
butions to this department. Send verse to: 

The Children’s Corner 

Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


A Lear House 


I have a leaf house. 

I play in my leaf house every day. 

I jump in the red leaves every day. 

It is fun to jump in the big, red 
leaves. 


YVONNE CorTTRELL, 2nd Grade 
Central School, Elbridge, N.Y. 
EvrNor E, Distncer, Teacher 


This was written in Yvonne’s free 
time without intentional motivation 
on the part of the teacher. 


Eskrmo GIRLs 


The Eskimo girls have no pretty 
curls. 
Their hair is black and shiny. 
Their little teeth are white as pearls, 
And they wear furs even when 
they’re tiny. 
Caro GREGORY, 2nd Grade 


School No. 5, Cliffside Park, N.J. 
MELvina Drucker, Teacher 


After a study of Eskimo life, the 
children composed poems like the one 
above during language periods. 


NEIGHBORS 


Mr. Jones’s neighbors 

Came to build a barn 

While the women 

Spun wool into yarn. 

When the beams all were up, 

Mr. Jones said, 

“The boys and I can finish “er up; 
Now go home to bed.” 


ALDEN Wuson, 4th Grade 
Waxahachie Public School, Waxa- 
hachie, Texas 
Opa Spears, Teacher 


This poem was written when the 
class studied about how the early set- 
tlers helped one another. It has a 
pleasant pioneer flavor. 


MorNING 


The sun rises up in the sky so high. 

The birds leave their nest and begin 
to fly. 

Like diamonds the dew sparkles on 
the grass so bright, 

When morning comes in and chases 
the night. 


RicHarp Roeser, 4¢h Grade 
Woodhull Rural School, Route 1, 
Eldorado, Wis. 

Rusy Marx, Teacher 


Before Richard wrote this, his 
class had heard many poems read and 
had written another poem together. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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WORKBOOKS 


Here's a modern teaching method 
that means easier, more effective 
teaching—more enjoyable work for 
your pupils—better results! FOLLETT 
WORKBOOKS can be used with any 
basic text; they require no special 
preparation. Each comes complete 
with Teacher's Manual and answer 
keys—ready for your class! They're 
chock-full of good teaching. Send 
today for FREE 1947 GUIDE TO 
BETTER WORKBOOKS—plan your 


teaching the easy modern way! 


Follett Publishing Compauy 


1257 $. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 














UNITED STATES 
POSTER MAPS 





The Visual method . . . vitalizes Geography! 
FOUR large 12 x 18 inch panels with brilliant 
cblor pieces ready for cutting and pasting. Maps 
show: : 
1. Boundaries, capitals, 83. Industries. 
main cities, 4. Agriculture. 
2. Mountains, river s, 


forests, etc. Set 6Oc Postpaid 


Six Sets of 4 Panels Each at 60c Each 
U. S.: Mexico, South Cent. Amer. & W. Indies}; South 
e H Canada, Alaska, 
Greenland ete.; Australia, 
Jand, New Guinea, 






ete.; Africa. 


Dur Catalog? Sent 
Over 3000 Teaching Aids 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1634 INDIANA AVENUE + CHICAGO 16, Ill 


Have You € 
FREE. 











Send For 40-Page Booklet 
“YOUR CHILD'S STEETH 


Shows how to “Care of 
Teeth”’ « teectneting pupi!-pas 
time. Full of — materia 

0c for cop’ fith it we 
will send FREE Catal on fe. 


rs, plays, charts, 
reading and color- 


omental Association 
10, 212 a _Sunener &. 
Dept. Sept 8:4 1 -+ 4 


You Can Learn Your Favorite 
Instrument This Easy A-B-C Way 





No special talent, no previous training ne ded, 
This U. 8. School home-study method is so succe te 
because you learn to play by playing real tunes ny 
note, right from the start. And just think, you can 
learn your favorite instrument for only 7e a day. If 
interested, mail coupon for FREE Booklet and Print 


and-Picture Sample. See for yourself how easy 1 } 
to learn any instrument, right at home, i 
spare time, without a private teacher. 
U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 610 
Brunswick Bidg., 
a York 10, 









Print and Picture Sampl« 


U. 8. SCHOOL OF MuSIC, 
610 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture 
Sample. I would like to play (Name Instrument). | 


Instrument.......... Instrument........------ 

















ture. 


stpaid 


-— 


» South 














More Pupils—Same Hours 
What's the Answer? . . . 


Classrooms bulging with young America, 
eager to learn! Not enough teachers . . . Not 
enough time! What’s the answer? 

The application of DITTO Workbook 
methods—a tried and proved means of cut- 


ting teaching time, of improving teaching TRADE MARK REG apeden. 
results—of bettering seat work and class 
alertness, of doing away with lesson copying 
and after-hours lesson marking! 

In addition you'll find the simple, time- 
tried, economical Ditto duplicating method 
. a source of stimulating bulletins, reports, pro- 
grams, posters, tickets, drawings, maps, 
bibliographies and all of the many duplicat- 
ing jobs that schools need. 

SEND THE COUPON TODAY for com- 
plete information, including actual DITTO 
samples for use in your classes. See for your- 
self how this modern teaching technique will 
improve your work—and give you more time 
for leisure and self-benefit. 









































bE \ \ 

IL COUPON Toray ~~~" 

DITTO, Inc. 

603 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 

Without obligation, please send: 

( ) “New Short Cuts in Education” Brochure 

( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 

( ) Free Sample Workbook Lessons. My class is 
Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) Juniori’'gh School ( ) 

( ) New Ditto Workbook Catalog 





NEW DITTO WORKBOOKS $1.00 UP 
42 subjects nema yt | cov- 
ered. Send the coupon today for 
full particulars and test materials. 
Also complete iist of titles com- 


1 
1 
1 
prising Ditto’s library for all : TRMBG « 09.406n0000500nnengeesbeedevecsenncndeendedeueeh 
grades, : DBO. 00.0 ocediccrigvchastinsces onasensenhdinaientalal 
i Pe ee 
E Gi aticiciiknveabiiedine County.....0.. State...cess . 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
CORNER 


(Continued from page 6) 


VITALIZES 
TEACHING 
EFFORTS! 


SIX brilliant tex 
activity books for se 
mesters of lst three 
grades. By stimulat. 
3 ing desire for self-ex. Ic 
pression they greatly 
strengthen beginning 
reading. Suitable col. 


Goop HEALTH 


Outdoor work and outdoor play 
Will make us stronger every day. 
Fresh air and sunshine too, you see, 
Will make good health for you and 


oring, drawing, etc, 








me. by grade levels 
GECKLEV-CARDY COMPANY 844x11, colored cover, 
Norman Voss, 5th Grade paper. Ea. 36¢ post 
—* . " Book 1, Part 1 paid. Doz. $3.60 post. 
District 28, Lyon County, Minn. Order BOK 1, Part 2 paid. 
MyrtLe Wiive, Teacher Book 3, Part 1 


by Book 2, Part 2 
i. , Book $, Part 1 
Writing verses and making post- Book 3, Part 2 


: WRITE FOR CATALOG— 
ers are creative ways to stress health. OVER 3000 TEACHING AIDS 


fe 
Tre CARDINAL BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY. 


The cardinal is a bright gay red. 1634 INDIANA AVENUE + CHICAGO 16, ILL 
I think it’s the prettiest bird of all. 


er eae Ss hail dibe dies ta BARNES BOORS 
, . It’s a beautiful sight when its wings 
S... 
give a lift to your footstep > and. 
Rosert Pirer, 6¢h Grade 






















add fashion-right beauty 


Offering Authoritative Instruction in 


to your favorite fall outfits. Seventh Day Adventist Church HEALTH - RECREATION 
Here is style-perfect footwear School, Harrisburg, Pa. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
: i “fag EsTHER VAN CLEVE, Teacher 
to work in...play in... live in, ala eye DANCING - RHYTHMS 
‘ overt s poem is a series 0 our pa 
comfortable footwear... statements. Perhaps he thought of GAMES - SPORTS 
especially designed to fit twice as many before he wrote them. Send for New, Illustrated Catalog 
at heel...and toe...and instep... ieeiiees bhai of over 400 Books which will 
s 
No mail orders, please — ’ help you in your Teaching Program. 
; If all the nations would agree, e 
rT write for name of your nearest dealer. Wa bam no wars, and keep men | Il 4 14,0. postcard or Letter fo Dept, it 
ual ; We should be kind to others; then A. $. BARNES & COMPANY 
FOOT REST Always moderately priced We would not have to fight again. Educational Publishers Since 1838 


Seal No matter what your race may be, 
f Or what your nationality, 
THE KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN CO., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO Just keep on being good friends; then, 


- - We'll never have to fight again. 


Marcaret Dary, 5th Grade 10l FAM 


P.S. No. 9, Hoboken, N.J. Te) 3 S 
Winrrrep Connor, Teacher An authoritative illustrated book 


f the _ verse, Read and 
pelimend where. Unexcelled 
as an yoy te nglish study. 


67 W. 44 St., New York 18 





.. “it 
CRietexie! 



















This bit of international philoso- 
phy is well expressed. 


Leather Binding. = "$1.50 
Order today from 


HALLOWEEN : 
The Cable Ce., Dept.G, 330 So. Wells, Chicago 6 








Halloween is the time for fun! 
Tricks and treats for everyone. 
Pumpkins on the dewy grass 








CLASS OFFICERS 2 








Throwing light upon the pass. YD) te tinge and emblems. Over 00 do 
Goblins groaning far and near ae, SET up. Write today for res catalog WY 
- While cats and ghosts are coming 
; here. 7 , A 
4-200 Yes, Halloween is the time for fun; i | 
Dreary noises scare everyone! " 

































QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 








Avice Kessier, 6¢h Grade - civi 
Central School, Hamilton, N.Y. “BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 

SINA CHRISTENSEN, Teacher IN SPARE TIME ‘ the 
, .. START NO 

Halloween inspired a sixth-grade one the 


girl to write this rollicking verse. 


SCHOOL offer. 
5 ? grypr Pe Bachelor @ Test 
Music, offers YOU the opportunity to make im- 

















AUTUMN portant advancement in the musical arts. wt. all 
: fort, ‘you should ‘be’ able vo earns Degree, Dt 
KILLS HEAD LICE ON CONTACT 8 Autumn is here, ploma or Teacher’s Certifieate and » prepared 
; R : And winter is near. ~~ {— F by" our in ay hs the, But 
EVERY YEAR the scourge of head lice salve to stain clothing. A-200 has @ | The leaves are dancing in the sky, Pa Coe Oe A ect TRATED 
runs through a school. And now comes soothing shampoo effect, leaving the And snow will soon come blowing a ae le thr 
the new, scientifically developed liquid hair soft and pliable. It will not harm by. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATOR 
A-200 Pyrinate...to deal instantly with —_ fabrics, The birds are leaving every day, TOS Gatwoed Bird. Suite USIS, Chicas» 16 Spe 
: . = But th ill be back to stay: O Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course Fe Oe eeinnes 
this problem. Ask for this new clinically tested para- wa t red Z _— 4 a : stay; dent's Course | C) Puplie ehool “Music — eng 
as sete en they do they will sweetly sin —- yg a Arranging 
Liquid A-200 kills on contact... and __ Siticide . . . LIQUID A-200 PYRINATE .. . : 3 oy Jeg Cy Harmony °C) Comet—Trumpet. qb ei 
: . . Upon their nests in the spring. Ry SR ee a iar 
it kills the eggs! 1s non-poisonous, non- developed in cooperation with a doctor Violin) Guitar Mandolin. Rig Ge 
irritating and leaves no tell-tale odor. and perfected under the most careful Bup McCurry, 7th Grade Hs OM Carel Conducting C) History & 
It’s especially recommended for chil.  “linical control. At all drugstores, 79¢. Love Chapel School, Erwin, Tenn. i ma 
dren. No fuss—no bother. No greasy pag hy to poe mane MOpaeh, Feet Oe a ee anal ; 
° ° your health and comjort. I i Ra ncsentanttionell aut 
There is a pleasant flowing rhythm 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INCORPORATED BRIDGEPORT 9, CONN. | in ae nature poem, which is in | J City & State nn eemneeneemnnmnnn 
- coupiet form. Music experience.................-......s.---e++++ Age..-nvoeer 
Famous for quality since 1833 (Continued on page 10) _ 
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YA a Seeing the great promise in the Diesel, it put these facilities 
th e » t i e & {i C k to work, investing many months of time and many thousands 
of dollars in the project. 


from which the streamliners grew The powerful, economical, compact engine that resulted 


prompey suggested a new type of locomotive for the 
api railroads. Technicians got busy on more 









a : J 
‘ ; F Nm,  studies—and in due time, a new type 
E. centuries the natives of Samoa have made fire with a >») 





of train— the swift, sleek, Diesel- 


device consisting of a bamboo tube, a tight- é 
simple devic lien a powered streamliners of today — 


i d bits of d oss. : 
fitting plunger and bits of dry moss sally tn en val. 


























~~ 
Ramming home the plunger raises — | : marie 
temperatures—which ignites the shag = far cry from the primitive song . 
ee ae a fire stick to the ultra-modern rail-liners 
moss. ; ; 
that now speed across our countryside. 


But it is a gap which has been bridged 
by the willingness of companies like GM 

to «plow back” part of their earnings 
into improving products and devel- 


oping new ones. 


Only a prospering business 
can do this. So every 
streamline train you see is 
evidence that all the people 
profit when a business 


prospers. 


On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, coast to coast, 
twice weekly. See your local newspaper 
for time and station. 


Applying the same sim- 
ple principle of physics, 
civilized men developed 
the Diesel engine late in 
the last century. In this engine, fuel is ignited by the heat 
resulting from compressing air in the cylinders, eliminating Ts 
all need for spark plugs and ignition systems. 


But the early Diesel was big and heavy. Weight and bulk 
threatened to limit its use because no one could afford to 


spend the time and money to develop a compact Diesel 


. " “MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 
engine light enough for general use. 


General Motors, however, had a big, modern laboratory, wht Leng er Cente. 


Maintained out of its earnings from the manufacture of 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 


automobiles, refrigerators and other things. FRIGIDAIRE + GMC TRUCK & COACH + GM DIESEL 





NOTE TO TEACHER: This advertisement appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, Boy's Life, Open Road for Boys. 
Reprints may be obtained free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Room 14-204-B, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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KEEP YOUR SCREEN 


An opaque projector can keep 
your screen as alive and up-to- 
date as the latest newspapers and 
magazines. 


Just such a projector is the Spencer 
Model VA elineascope. With it 
you can project printed pages, maps, 
photographs, stamps, coins, and 
other specimens not readily obtain- 
able in slide form. 


This versatile Delineascope also 





ALIVE 


accommodates lantern slides and, 
with attachments, 2” x 2” slides, 
slidefilms, and micro-slides., 

More than 50,000 teachers have 
requested our free manual: “Opaque 
Projection — A New Frontier in 
Teaching.” For your copy write to 


Dept. K36. 
American § Optical 


comrany 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 13, New York 


Manufacturers of the SPENCER <Scientific Sustruments 



















Yee 


Pilgrims Going to Church 





pictures on Columbus and the Pilgrims. 





‘The Perr Pictures 


Reproductions of the world’s great paintings. 


| So inexpensive that every child can afford to 


have a collection of his own, to bring beauty 
and a knowledge of art into his young life. 
TWO CENT size, 5% x 8 For 30 or more. 
ONE CENT size, 3 x 3%. For 60 or more. 
Assorted as desired. Hundreds of subjects. 
Also coloted miniature pictures at One Cent 
and Two Cents each for 60 cents’ worth. 
Pictures, the world’s gems of art, should have 
their place in the life of every child, equally 
as well as gems of literature. 


Send 60 cents TODAY for a set of 30 pictures for children; or 30 beautiful art subjects; or 30 


64-page CATALOGUE with 1600 miniature illustrations in it for FIFTEEN cents. 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 

















GROUP SINGING! 
The reason—it coniains the BIG FAVOR- 
ITES that everybody likes to sing—and 
besides it is such a tremendous value for 


24 Stunt and Pep 
21 Human Interest 
and many others. 


Low Priced only 25¢ per copy 


$20.00 per hundred $2.64 per dozen 


45 Sacred Songs 
39 Folk Songs 


fhe money,  }3§ pasaae 
224 So With werde, ond 
ie, i > 
ngs pee Conteines 
12 Patriotic Songs 17 Negro Spirituals 257 


THE_RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
W. Ninth St., Winona Lake 
1 enclose 10c, 
Naeme—___ 


a a 


Add. 
éf 






Special Offer to Teachers Only— 





, Indians 


______Grade you Teach___ 





(not postpaid) (postpaid) 


City. 


State. 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
CORNER 


(Continued from page 8) 


THe Fre Truck 


Softer, louder, then it was near. 

What was that noise we could hear? 

Was it the noon whistle that we al- 
ways heard, . 

Or was it the song of some strange 
bird? 

Then we saw it; it came into sight. 

The whistles blew with all their 
might! 

The fire truck drove very fast; 

It was only a second before it was 
past. 

The big bells rang loud and long, 

All together, “Ding-ding-dong.” 


Joanne Love, 8¢h Grade 
St. Charles School No. 13, Charles 
City, Iowa 
KATHLEEN Copper, Teacher 


Writing this verse was the culmi- 
nation of an extensive fire-prevention 
study that was carried on by Joanne’s 
class. 


AUTUMN 


Leaves of orange, red, and brown 
Lightly flutter to the ground. 

The smell of bonfires in the air; 
Happy children playing everywhere. 
Birds all burst into song. 

Everyone is happy all day long. 


BarsBara LEHRER, 8th Grade 
St. Patrick’s School, Dansville, N.Y. 
SisTER M. JOANNA, Teacher 


This is one of a group of poems 
written during an English class. 
Who among us doesn’t love this kind 
of day? 


My TEACHER 


To you she may be just another, 

But to me she is our second mother, 

She is gentle, kind, and true. 

If you are good to her, she'll be good 
to you. 

I like her cause she’s fair to everyone; 

If you can’t get something, she’s 
there to help you get it done. 

And if she’s willing to help you, 

To be good is the least you can do. 


Rusy Minerr, 8th Grade 
McCall School, Rockton, Ill. 
Marian E. Wooparcnak, Teacher 


Here is a spontaneous, sincere trib- 
ute to a good teacher whom Ruby 
calls her “second mother.” 


SILVER STARS 


When, above the sunset’s golden 
glow, , 

The silver stars begin to show, 

Do you wonder why they always 
know 

It is time to light the sky? 

Do you think the moon has had to 
say: 

“Get up and lay your dreams away, 

For the night is yours to work and 
play, 

As the sleeping world rolls by”? 
Gorm, McDowE Lt, 8th Grade 

Elementary School, Winters, Calif. 

Laura S. STARKEY, Teacher 


Gloria has given us a quaint poetic 
conception of the nightly sky drama 
which comes at sunset. Study care- 
fully the interesting rhyme pattern. 





Teach e 
the 
Qollett 


WORKBOOK Way! 


FREI 


Here's a modern teaching method 
that means easier, more effective 
teaching—more enjoyable work for 
your pupils—better results! FOLLETT 
WORKBOOKS can be used with any 
basic text; they require no special 
preparation. Each comes complete 
biene ag pray ee 
eys—ready for your class! They're 
chock-full of fh teaching. Send 
today for FREE 1947 GUIDE TO 
BETTER WORKBOOKS—plan your 
teaching the easy modern way! 


Follett Publishing Compauy 


1257 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Send for 


Catalog 








Out of One Container! 


@ Textile Paint @ Air Brush Colors 

@ Water Color @ Block Printing Ink 
@ Oil Color @ Finger Paint 

@ Colored Enamel @ Silk Screen Paint 
@ Colored ink @ Wet or Dry Stencils 


Simply mix Alphacolor Dry 
Tempera with a medium 
suited to your Classroom 
requirements, asy 
mix for any or all of the 
above uses. 

Alphacolor Dry Tempera is 
a finely ground pigment 
available in a series of 24 
brilliant colors, the bright- 
est, most smooth-working 
colors you have ever seen 
They are opaque, permanent 
and non-toxic 

Alphacolor is available in 
economical pint containers 
for classroom use and 
l-ounce jars for individual 
use. 

Write for “How to Use Alphacolor” 


FREE ! Folder telling how easily these col- 


ors may be mixed and used. Dept. 1-106 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
Manufocturers @ Chicago Heights, Illinois 




















TT Galgee Dbtoeiccions 
CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING co. 











NEW PLAYS 


* MANY MOONS 


James Thurber’s delightful story 
made into a perfect play by 
Charlotte Chorpenning 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
HANSEL AND GRETEL 
PINOCCHIO 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN 

THE TINDER-BOX 

THE PRINCESS AND 

THE SWINEHERD 

Send for FREE CATALOG describing these 


and other plays and programs for young 
people. 


~ 2 & & & 


' Send Catalog to: 
Name EE 


Street 


City 





THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
| 59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Ili. 











FREE TEACHER’S 
MANUAL 


( 


AND CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
FOR 4th AND 5th GRADE LEVELS 


tl a i ee, 
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Send for this illustrated, informative 
teacher’s handbook on breakfast .. . a 
helpful guide in teaching an important 
subject. Complete information about why 
it is important to eat a good breakfast 
and what foods constitute an adequate 
breakfast. Teaching aids and sugges- 
tions together with classroom materials 
are included. 


Written and planned for fourth and 
fifth grade levels by Laura Oftedal, Lab- 
oratory Schools, University of Chicago. 
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DINNER 











SOUND FILM IN TECHNICOLOR—“Something You 
Didn’t Eat” by Walt Disney Productions. A 
dramatic presentation by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture on the “Basic 7” fi sroure. 
16 mm. Send postcard for list of nearest film 
library where movie may be obtained. 


This educational material and movie 
film offered to you in cooperation 
with the National Nutrition Program. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, wc. 
135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 




















30 STUDENTS’ FOLDERS 
AND WORK SHEETS writ- 
ten in simple, straight- 
forward language, 
ye in large school- 

k type with outline 
illustrations for stu- 
dents’ coloring. 


TWO LARGE WALL CHARTS 
for classroom discus- 
sions. One illustrati 
the basic breakfast an 
the other, a colorful, at- 
tractive U. S. Govern- 
ment Chart on ‘‘A 
Day’s Pattern for Good 
Eating.” 








FOR YOURS 


Home Economics Dept. 
TODAY 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, 1nc. ; 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois. '6 


Please send me free one complete set of the Elementary School 
Breakfast Teaching Material and U.S. Gov’t Meal Pattern Chart. 








Name. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Address. 
City. Zone State. 
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They Really 


is bottled by your local 


dairy—and handled in the | y THe * TE Lay +. 
lunchroom justasyouwould (7) ORE, “YOR, E 
any other fresh drink.) OF 5 AND — THE 
s SHOo, THE Fay 
ART lETIC, 
eS gat Ce rr oe 


679 Orleans Street, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
330 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
4368 District Bivd., LOS ANGELES 11, CALIF. 











Eth icien 
Dpicien y ndable 




















p> CAPABLE OF 
> TESTING COMPLETELY A 
> LARGE NUMBER IN A MINIMUM TIME 


tecepted by lie etican Medica [ po aes lion 


DEVELOPED BY DIVISION OF CHILD HYGIENE 


oeanvent oF © MASSACHUSETTS 


DEPARTMENT OF 
VISION TEST 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


WELCH ALLYN 





AUBURN, N. Y. 
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HOW TO USE 


THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 





Page AFTER children have con- 

structed a large ship as a group 
project they may like to make smaller 
ones to keep as their own. 

One very simple thing to do as a 
follow-up is this. Draw and cut out 
of colored construction paper two 
identical viking ships (side view). 
Paint designs on the sails, shields, and 
dragon’s head and tail. Make a very 
small rectangular box of construction 
paper and paste it between the two 
halves of the ship. Paste the sails to- 
gether at the top. Such a ship can be 
made in two half-hour periods. 

These same little ships, when made 
four inches long, are very attractive 
favors for a party. A place card can 
stand beside each one. 

Children studying transportation 
can use this simple plan to make a 
series of boats representing those used 
in different countries. 


_ THESE cartoons should be an 

inspiration to all upper-grade 
pupils and teachers. The children 
who drew and painted them found 
an admirable medium for expressing 
the joy that they felt over the Hal- 
loween season. 

California schools excel in color 
work. Readers will do well to study 
seriously the detailed suggestions of- 
fered here. 

Younger children will like to look 
at the ghost picture, for they often 
say, “Show me how to draw a ghost.” 
They will want to invent their own 
ways after seeing these ghosts. 


Page CHILDREN may learn quite 
42 4 bit about art arrangement 
through observing the work of other 
children. Large bulletin boards are 
a help in displaying pictures done by 
the pupils. Children can readily see 
that well-filled pictures are better 
than those lacking good composition, 
when several of each kind are placed 
together for their observation. 


Pages THESE pages will help pupils 
43, , of all grades when they are 
48, 49 . ee ad 
studying Indians. The seated 
woman on page 43 can be modeled in 
clay. Both arms may be put in front 
and modeled so that they are con- 
nected with her body, to make the 
whole figure a solid mass. The bas- 
ket she is holding may be used as a 





“Sam’s First Reader” —aAn illustrated 
phonetic alphabet correlated with stories and poetry. 


“I Am Sam”— A _ phonetic workbook. 


“Sam Makes Stories ComeAlive” 
Read through el tary grades. 

If this phonetic reading system is introduced in the Kinder- 

garten the child is well prepared to enter Fourth Grade 

upon completion of the 3rd year of his school life, 


Marie A. Scully, Scuily School, Concord, New Hampshire 








4Ping to qn 
@ play 7 
Send for your 

FREE COPY of 








@ 32-page book pre- 
pared by an instruc- 
tor in one of the 
country’s most pro- 
gressive school 
systems 


Detailed sketches and color 
suggestions given for most of the 
costumes required in fairy tale plays 
and seasonal pageants. The material 
is organized and presented so clear- 
ly, so simply, that the children them- 
selves can participate! Also included 
are helpful pointers on lighting, 


stage effects, makeup and the dyeing 
of costumes. 


ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS 
AND DYES are guaranteed 
for ALL FABRICS including 
acetate rayon, nylon, spun 
rayon and mixtures. 


INSTANT RIT is the tint and 
dye to use if you're sure 
the cloth is cotton, linen, 
silk or wool. 








F-10 
! 1401 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


Please send me a FREE copy of ‘How to Make 
| Costumes for School Plays and Pageants. 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 








Teac! 








peeee 


Leone 








receptacle for rubber bands or paper 
clips. Paint the figure with tempera 
paints and give it five or six coats of 
shellac to make it easy to dust. A 
piece of an old felt hat glued to the 
bottom prevents the scratching of 
highly polished surfaces. 

Each child may use his originality 
in decorating this figure. The wom- 
an’s dress, for instance, may be de- 
signed differently, and the basket 
may be painted in various colors and 
patterns. The woman’s braids may 
be arranged in several ways, and she 
may have a beaded band around her 
head. The designing of the rug may 
become an original problem after 
children have learned to draw Indian 
symbols. 

The homes of Indians, especially 
those of the Pueblo, the Navaho, and 
the Forest Indians, shown on page 48, 
make interesting little paperweights 
when modeled in clay that hardens. 
These, too, should be painted and 
shellacked many times. The shellac 
then looks like a glaze, and it is to 
be preferred to a glaze because the 
children can plan the colors them- 
selves. Sometimes a teacher can make 
several very carefully to show the 
children before they begin to work. 
They are inspired when they see that 
something made of clay can be very 
beautiful. 

The totem poles shown on page 49 
will also be inspirations for modeling 
in clay. Children like subjects which 
can be made grotesque. Totem poles 
give them an opportunity to exag- 
gerate the eyes, claws, and wings. 

Children have a tendency to use 
many colors which are of middle 
value, ‘instead of utilizing a variety 
of colors and shades. To help them 
to vary their colors in painting the 
totem poles, the teacher can provide 
certain colors—dark reds, greens, and 
blues, and light yellows and tans, and 
suggest that the children help them- 
selves, 

These Indian pages should help chil- 
dren with their drawing. If second- 
grade children try to draw the pueblo 
dwelling, they will do well to begin 
with a rectangle in the lower left 
corner, and keep on adding rectan- 
gles, much as young children build 
with blocks. When children draw 
the long house of the Forest Indians, 
they often make it too short. The 
teacher might help them to get the 
short vertical line of height and the 
long line of length in proportion be- 
fore they finish the house. 

On page 48, the windows of the 
Indian homes are colored dark. Pu- 
pils are pleased to learn that painting 
windows and doors deep blue gives 
them the appearance of being open. 

Page 43 will help children to draw . 
people. Second-graders can _ easily 
draw the seated figure and the one 
with the bow and arrow. They will 
enjoy drawing, from different angles, 
the mother with her papoose on her 
back. Second-graders will not draw 
the face of the child with the bow 


and arrow as well as it is drawn here, 


ART S55(NEW) 


Teachers! A book ii 
: ' of all new and original patterns in- 
cluding posters, blackboard borders, window decora- 





tions, silhouette pi 
5 ® pictures, booklets, et c lete se 
of U . » etc, omplete set 
yay Suggestions for each month. Absolutely 
Datterne of your art work for the entire year. All 
actual size with complete instructions and 


colors given. Just the book 
3 st th all rurs nd * 
ems have been Wishing for! Pr 4 $2.00, yoetpaid. 


8 a 
Olan eon, PARKS WILSON, Author and Puulisher, 


but they will attempt to draw eyes, 
nose, and mouth. When they draw 
these people, they should not, of 
course, copy the ones on this page 
exactly. 

Children who learn to draw the In- 
dians on page 43 can later draw Jap- 
anese and Chinese people pouring tea 
as they squat on straw mats. 


Page LEAVES and grasses make par- 
#6 ticularly pleasing designs for 
spatterwork. Beautiful designs may 
be made on stationery. 





Another lesson which is fun to do 
with finger paint is this. Give each 
child a strip of cardboard about one 
inch wide and six inches long, and 
let him cut two, three, or four 
notches in the end of it. The card- 
board strip then functions more or 
less as a brush, as the child drags it 
across the paper, wiggling it or swing- 
ing it. He leaves a space and repeats 
the same figure. Attractive effects 
may be obtained in this way, and 
children are very enthusiastic about 
this variation of finger painting. 





Page THESE line drawings will help 
“6 children to paint big, free pic- 
tures. Sometimes pupils like to draw 
their figures with blackboard chalk 
and then paint them, Sometimes they 
like to paint directly with the brush. 
All of these techniques have interest- 
ing possibilities. 

Although this page is intended for 
the primary grades, children in grades 
four and five who have not had defi- 
nite help in learning to draw will 
enjoy drawing simple figures such as 
these. 

















“Grand Covlee Dom, Columbia Basin project. This d 





| 
| 
| 
| 


appropriate and allied ideas to broad concepts. 


Clearer insight follows when engineering wonders called 
“dams” are seen as a means of freeing man from 
drudgery and want, as in the feature article illustrated 
above and quoted below 


“Water Power of the World” 


“The first inhabitants upon this earth performed all 
tasks by their own unaided strength. From a very 
early day, however, men tried to find substitutes for 
what we might call man power They harnessed the 
easily tamed animals, such as the horse and the ox; 
they developed mechanical devices like the lever and 
the roller. They also began—timidly and not very 
effectively at first — to harness the strength of a mighty 
giant, who could perform the hardest tasks with the 
greatest of ease. This giant was the power of flowing 
water — the flowing water of broad rivers, of twisting 
rapids, of thundering waterfalls”— Introducing a 10- 
page BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE feature article (Vol. 
15, pp. 5428-38), typical of 81 chapters on applied 
science that make up the department known to chil- 
dren as “Familiar Things.” 





is the greatest struc- 
ture ever built by man. The electric generators of the Grand Coulee Dom will produce 
vp to 2,500,500 horse power’ —THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, Vol 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


Childhood’s Power Station 


HE controlled flow of ideas from this 20 volume reservoir 
generates insight, and mental power is transmitted by gearing 








15, p 5435 


“A 3 ne ao i fy its 
—~ , —— — . ee en 


“The Trend. is" Towwand 
The Book of Knowledge” 
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j Please send me without obligation your new 4 
j booklet “A Unique Aid in Education.” i 
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numbered 
points 


Courses in penman- 
ship go a whole lot 
smoother when 
teacher and students 
can pick a pen point 


that suits the require- 





ments exactly. Ester- 
brook is the only foun- 
tain pen offering 33 


such points—33 inex- 


146! 


pensive, different 
points that are inter- 
changeable in the 
same holder, making 


each Esterbrook pre- 





cisely adaptable to 
your needs: extremely 
economical and prac- 
tical, too. 


4 
Vd 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Bros., Lid., Toronto, Canada 


Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 
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LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make 
are @ source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and, if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
sign your own first name. Address: 
Tue Instructor, Let’s Laugh Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. Contributions 
for this column cannot be acknowledged 
nor can they be returned if we are un- 
able to use them. 


“Since your mother has some pea- 
cocks, Jane, tell the class what they 
are like,” I requested. 

“Oh,” she explained, “a peacock is 
just a chicken in bloom.” 

Lucite EVERLY 
Omaha, Nebraska 


A teacher, calling at the home of 
Mason, one of her fourth-grade pu- 
pils, was left alone with the boy mo- 


mentarily. When she spoke about a 


picture hanging on the wall, Mason 
replied, “Yes, we've had that picture 
ever since we were married.” 
ALICE MAKOVsKY 
Granger, Washington 


Donnie, aged five, was visiting 
school. When lunchtime came he 
had hard work peeling his orange. 
Finally he asked, “Miss Carol, will 
you unbutton this orange for me?” 

Carnot DEVEL 
Boonville, Missouri 


Four-year-old Tim asked his father 
an important question, “Daddy, are 
you married?” 

“Yes, of course, Tim,” his father 
answered. “Why?” 

“Oh, Daddy, does Mother know 
it?” 

Lorna SPINNER 
New Alvin, Iowa 


Three-year-old David came to visit 
our farm. When he discovered some 
bottled milk on a bench in the milk- 
house, he called to his mother, “Oh, 
Mother, come here! I’ve found a 
cow’s nest!” 

Bessie Scorr 
Bethesda, Ohio 


Gary, six years old, came home 
from school and said to his mother, 
“Mother, my teacher has a cold. She 
talks so dim!” 

EprrH' PRIER 
Seligman, Missouri 


Melvin, aged six, is a freckled- 
faced redhead who looks at the bright 
side of things. When his older broth- 
er said, “Melvin doesn’t get angry 
when people call him ‘Red,’ ” Melvin 
grinned. Pe 

“Well, if they call me ‘Red,’ they 
can’t say I’m green,” he remarked. 

EuizA LACKEY 
La Grange, Texas 


Marion, who is more studious than 
creative, brought me a theme written 
in pencil. Before she copied it in 
ink, she wanted to know whether I 
thought her opening words “sounded 
too much like Shakespeare.” 1 didn’t! 
This was her opening line: “Strolling 
along the winding path—.” 

M. DorotHy WoopruFF 
Maplewood, New Jersey 
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COLOR BOOK 
OF BIRDS 


8% x 11” book of bird 
subjects in full colors, 
with outline of each for 
coloring. Special price 
25c each, 5 for $1.00. 


Want a Bird House ? 
Ask for Catalog listing 
houses made by Dodson, 
America’s foremost bird 
authority. 


RD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 


Also FLOWERS *© ANIMALS ¢@ TREES 
INDUSTRIES * OLD MASTERS 
Makes school 


work easier for teachers, more fascinating for pupils, 
1500 subjects, 374 actual photographs in natural colors 


The finest and only authentic collection. 


7x9”. Progressive views 6 x 8” of lead- 
ing American industries—Copper, Coal, 
Lumber, Rubber, Cotton, etc. Special Se- 
lection of 30 bird pictures $1.00. 

Write for illustrated folder showing com- 
plete picture collection. 

Beautiful COLOR CHART 
Visual education aid for all grades. 278 
subjects in colors. 40 pictorial pages, 24 
x 36” of Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, 
Flowers, Fruits, Minerals, Shells, ete. 
With metal stand, only $40.00. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 
875 Harrison Ave. Kankakee, Illinois 
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(2) shows both 
film without 


catalog of 1 


(3) and has separately 
plifier and sturdy 
speaker which afford 
Address facilities—indoors and out. 

Write today for DeVRY'S new FREE 136 page 
6mm. sound and 


silent 
teaching films for rent or sale. 


THE 3-PURPOSE PROJECTOR 


Once more the incomparable DeVRY RS-ND30 
professional 16mm. motion picture sound 
projector is available to all. 
plified 


opti 
The DeVRY RS-ND30 model is a 3-purpose 
portable 16mm. sound-on-film projector that : 


(1) SAFELY projects both sound and silent 
films ; 


black-and-white and color 
extra equipment ; 


housed 30 watt am- 











‘STUMe cof Army Navy “E” for the 
: : af 


Permanent magnet 
portable Public 


classroom 
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DeVRY Corporation, 1111 Armitage, Chicago 14 


ORIGINATORS & IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT... SINCE 1913 





















by 
Mary Meighen 


on teaching 


2500 Prairie 


PHONICS 
WE USE 


Books A, B, C, D 
for the 
Primary Grades 


Marjorie Pratt 
Mabel Halvorsen 


(Ask for free bulletin 


phonics) 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 


Chicago 16 














Posters - 
Seat Work - 


Window Pictures - 
Nature Study - 


Specially Prepared 


Art Material for Use 
in Every Schoolroom 


Special Holiday Material 


Blackboard Borders - 
Character Development - 








TEACHER-PLANS are prepared by experienced 
teachers to give pupils in the lower elementary 
grades the newest ideas on creative ideas and 
activities so each child = ee It’s one 
of the most simplified, ul, stimulating sys- 
tems used with teaching. Makes your work 
easier—saves much valuable time. Keeps your 
pupils interested. 


TEACHER-PLANS ARE NEW 
Complete Year’s Service 


We supply you with complete art and activity 
plans for each month of the school year... .. 
September through April. Al! material is actual 

‘tte 





Send your remittance today and have your service 


start with the Fall packet. 


If you remit $2.98 in full with 
FREE you will receive list of free ma 


order 
terial 


OFFER from which to make your choice. 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. 702 
5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, fil. 
Send me TEACHER-PLANS for 1946-47. 


0 Here is $2.98 for full year’s service and free 


offer. 
DC Send me full year’s service at $2.98. 
remit before October 10th. 
D $1.90 for just Fall packet. 
If you remit by check add 5c. 
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Betty tipped over in her little chair 
and thumped her head on the floor. 
She ran to her father with tears in 
her eyes. “Daddy,” she sobbed, “I 
bumped the back of my face.” 

CLIFTON J. NoBLE 

West Springfield, Massachusetts 


The word florist had just occurred 
in the third-grade reading class in our 
rural school. Thinking that some of 
the children might not be familiar 
with the term, I asked for a defini- 
tion. One hand was raised confidently. 
“All right, Herbert, you may tell us.” 

“A florist,” came his reply, “is 
somebody who sweeps floors.” 

LuLA WALKER 
Santa Ana, California 


Frances, one of my second-graders, 
was telling me at some length what 
a friend of her mother said about 
schoolwork. Finally I asked her 
where this person taught. “Oh, she 
doesn’t teach,” Frances replied. “She 
works for her living.” 

Opa I. VANDEWARK 
Shepherd, Montana 


OCTOBER 15TH 


is the Closing Date 
of THE INSTRUCTOR’S 


$1,000.00 
Travel Contest! 


This Contest, with its 46 Cash Prizes 
ranging from $300.00 to $5.00, was first 
announced in the February issue of THE 
INSTRUCTOR. If you were a subscriber 
during the past school year, you knew 
about the Contest before vacation began. 
A half-page announcement was included 
also in the September issue, on page 98. 


Prior to the war, such Contests were 
held annually over a long period. The 
present Contest features accounts of 


1946 TRAVEL 


by train, ship, bus, plane, or any combi- 
nation of these means of transportation. 
It is open to teachers in active service, 
or subject to call as substitutes; to school 
librarians, school administrators, and 
supervisors. 

We know that many readers of THE 
INSTRUCTOR are planning to send en- 
tries for the Contest. You have the same 
opportunity, even if you have not yet 
inailed your Entry Blank—but you must 
ACT NOW. Send the Entry Blank from 
the September announcement, or 


Fill out and mail the Entry 

Blank which you will find 

in our Coupon Section this 

month on page 72. 

As soon as we hear from you, we will 
send you a copy of the Contest Rules, 


the reverse side of which will serve as 
the Cover Sheet for your manuscript. 


All Contest entries must be in our 


hands by October 15th, so 


ACT NOW! 
SOMA |. aT 


I had been explaining to Donald, a 
second-grader, the meaning of the 
fraction, one fourth, by drawing a 
pie divided into four equal parts. To 
check the lesson of the previous day, 
on halves, I drew a picture of a pie 
divided into two equal parts and 
asked him what one part was. Hav- 
ing forgotten the right word, but 
retaining an idea of the meaning, 
Donald replied confidently, “Oh, I 
know! It’s a two-th.” 

ADRIENNE ANDERSON 
Newman Grove, Nebraska 





One evening when my brother 
came to school to get me, he brought 
our nephew, four-year-old Donny, 
along. We had a flat tire when we 
were about a mile from a farmhouse, 
and since we had no pump, my broth- 
er walked to the nearest farm to get 
one. When he had been gone for 
quite a time, I asked Donny whether 
he could see him. 

“No,” he said, “I can’t see him. 
I don’t have any glasses.” 

MyRNA CURL 
Gettysburg, South Dakota 





When his teacher asked, “What do 
you do when you multiply?” small 
Jimmy answered: “I times it.” 

Grace KEPLINGER 
Nohly, Montana 


Robert viewed his older brother, 
who had just come home with a black 
eye, and made this. thoughtful com- 
ment: “One eye is happy and one 
eye is sad.” 

Marjorie JACOBS 
Waseca, Minnesota 
(Continued on page 17) 








READY TO GO TO YOUR SCHOOL! 


All Aboard 


THE PUNCTUATION EXPRESS! 


This series of six TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS represents an in- 
formal treatment by means of a cartoon development, with 
appealing characters for each of the basic punctuation 
marks, and develops an understanding of their functional 
use. The units of the series are entitled: The Comma—Part 1; 
The Comma—Part Il; The Comma—Part Ill; Colon, Semi- 
colon and Dash; Apostrophe; and Quotation Marks. 

This series contains a large number of problems and 
review activities, thereby providing for extensive pupil par- 


ticipation in the lesson. 


Language Arts, and will make the mastery of the mechanics 
of punctuation by your pupils much easier. Each of these 

strips is approximately 40 frames | 
in length. All are in vivid colors. For grades 7-8-9. Includ- 
ing the FREE Teaching Guide, price of series is $30—each 


35mm. TEACH-O-FILM 


FILMSTRIP $5. 





A Revolution in Filmstrip-Making! 


A revelation in better visual instruction! This is 
the way teachers are describing the amazing, 


new ‘PSP TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS. These Film 


strips are particularly valuable for classroom 
use because they make learning and prs 


easier. Each filmstrip was conceived, planne 
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e series is designed for use in l aubio VISUAL DIVISION 
POPULAR SCIENCE PUBLISHING CO. | 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 1-10 


| WISH TO ORDER THE TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS 
CHECKED BELOW. | will receive a FREE Teaching 
Guide with each TEACH-O-FILMSTRIP ordered. 
Visiting the Farm 
| How Plants Live and Grow [() The Co 
Animal Homes T 
Animals and Their Young 
| Tools and Simple Machines Apostrophe 
Science Review 
CO PAYMENT ENCLOSED 


PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ABOUT: 


TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS checked below: 


Primary Grades Health Series (black-and-white) 
Primary Grades —4 TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS for Social 
rreton)" Nature Study, Reading and Story-telling classes 
color’ 
Whew Grades Social Studies Series (biack-and-white) 
TEACH-O-DISC Classroom Recordings 


5 aad ay Projector . 
Portable Electric Phonograph and Dval-speed. machines 
(33-1/3 and 78 r.p.m.) 


eee eee neem ereeeeeee 


and written by experienced teachers. Each is a 
self-contained. teachin 
concept teaching, problems and questions for 
discussion, review and suggested follow-up activi- 
ties. Each has a high percentage of original 
illustration, which, when combined with words, 
rovide direct word-picture association. Each 
ios a functional Teaching Guide. 


unit with motivation, 





The Commo—Part |! 

mma—Part I! | 
he Commo—Part II! 

Colon, Semicolon and Dash | 





Quotation Marks 
0 C.0.D.. 
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MAGAZINES 








for Every Need - - Order Now! 


Fall is the easiest and most natural time for placing magazine orders 
in the school field. That’s why THE INSTRUCTOR has established 


this service—to offer teachers the magazines that will meet all their 


needs on the best possible price and service basis. 
easy to send us ONE ORDER for ALL your magazines. 
will gladly be extended. 


If one magazine is desired, use 
if more 


Price” in first column; 
“Club Price” in second column. 


“Publisher’s 


than one, use 
Whenever pos- 


sible avail yourself of the special clubs in this 


You will find it 
Credit 


list; then add the other magazines which you 
desire at their club prices. Prices apply only in 
the United States. Prices for Canada and for- 
eign countries will gladly be quoted on request. 





Publ’rs Club 
Price Price 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 3.00 3.00 
JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES (10 
nos.) —_ 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 
with American Childhood 
with Grade Teacher 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL — 
Same—2 years . 
Same—3 years 
LIFE 


2.75 
5.00 
5.50 
5 
5.50 
None 
None 
None 
None 
Same—2 years None 


NMUw ou aw AN w25u SUwW AADMW 
688 &8 84 83 syxs4ess 8ssss 


To Clergymen & Educators, 1 yr. None 
Same—2 years None 
LOOK (26 nos.) 2.50 
Same—2 years (52 nos.) 4.50 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE None 
Same—2 years None 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 5.00 
To Libraries and Schools 4.25 
NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 2.75 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 5.00 
To Libraries and Schools (10 nos.) 2.40 

NEWSWEEK—Magazine of News 
Significance 5.00 None 
2 years 7.50 None 

Special rate to Clergy, Educators, 
and Libraries, | year 3.50 None 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 200 2.00 
Same—2 years 3.00 3.00 


Special Rate to Schools, G Libra- 
ries, 1 year—! to 9 subs., each. 150 1.50 





TEACHERS... 


PARENTS... 


ah ve 










JACK and JILLis widely used as ateaching device 
in both schools and homes of America. The ex- 
cellent quality of the stories, games, songs, puz- 
zles, poems, and cutouts answers the age-old 
question, “‘What'll I do now?” 


lyr.;$2.50 2yrs.:$4.00 3 yrs.; $6.00 


71-year gift subseriptions—$4.00. Each additional gift subscription—$2.00 
Gifts must be trom same donor. 








On the Highway to Education the NEW 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 


stands for fine stories; reliable articles on current 
events and latest developments in applied science, 
business and the professions; stimulating interviews 
with people who do things; creative leadership in 
schoolboy sports, hobbies and outdoor activities; re- 
views of the better books, movies and records—pre- 
sented so boys want to read and think about them 
and teachers find them helpful. 


1 year $2.00 2 years $3.00 3 years $4.00 
Special rate to schools, teachers and libraries— 1 year $1.50 








TEACHERS EVERYWHERE ARE LOOKING TO 


THE ee 


for | 
The BEST tt My oe 


The MOST 
The FINEST 


in teaching materials and ac- 
tivities to help them with 
their greater teaching load. 
Add your name today to THE 
INSTRUCTOR'S constantly 








expanding list of subscribers. 

















Publ’rs Club 
Price Price 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.)_$3.00 $3.00 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) . 5.00 5§.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR . 600 5.50 
with Grade Teacher . 600 5.50 
with Junior Arts G Activities 6.00 5.50 
AMERICAN GIRL 2.00 2.00 
years . 300 3.00 
AMERICAN HOME . 150 1.50 
Same—2 years .250 2.50 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 3.00 3.00 
Same—2 years 5.00 5.00 
Same—3 years 7.00 7.00 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 1.50 1.50 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 5.00 4.75 
Same—2 years 9.00 9.00 
BETTER HOMES G GARDENS 1.50 None 
Same—2 years . 250 None 
Same—3 years 3.00 None 
BOYS’ LIFE 2.00 None 
Same—2 years 3.50 None 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9nos.). 3.50 3.50 
Same—2 years 6.00 6.00 
CHILD LIFE _ 3.( 0 3.00 
Same—2 years 5.00 5.00 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.)_ 3 00 863.00 
2 years . 5.50 5.50 
CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE 1.50 1.40 
Same—2 years 2.75 2.75 
CHRISTIAN HERALD . 3.00 3.00 
Same—2 years 400 4.00 
COLLIER’S, THE NAT. WEEKLY _ . 3.00 3.00 
Same—2 years 5.00 5.00 
Same—3 years 7.00 7.00 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) 3.00 3.00 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) . 5.00 5.00 
COSMOPOLITAN 3.50 None 
Same—2 years 5.50 None 
Same—3 years 7.50 None 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (Subs. lim- 
ited to R.F.D. addresses and 
towns not exceeding 2,500 popu- 
lation, unless for Schools and Li- 
braries)—5 years 1.00 None 
CURRENT HISTORY 3.00 2.75 
Same—2 years 5.00 5.00 
Same—3 or more subs. to one ad- 
dress, each 2.5 2.50 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 
nos.) 250 2.40 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
(10 nos.) 250 2.50 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) ) 4,00 
ESQUIRE 600 None 
Same—2 years ot 10.00 None 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE | 250 2.25 
years 4.00 4.00 
FIELD and STREAM 2.00 2.00 
years 350 3.50 
FORECAST (Food) (10 nos.) 0 3.00 
FORTUNE, Magazine of Manag 10.00 None 
Same—2 years 15.00 None 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 3.50 None 
Same—2 years 5.50 None 
GRADE TEACHER (10 nos.) 3.00 3.00 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 5.00 5.00 
with THE. INSTRUCTOR 6.00 5.50 
with American Childhood —.. 6.00 5.50 
with Junior Arts G Activities ... 6.00 5.50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE . 400 3.75 
Same—2 years 7.00 7.00 
HEALTH 1.50 1.50 
Same—2 years 250 2.50 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (12 nos.) 4.00 None 
No new subs. accepted. Renewals 
only for schools and libraries 
HYGEIA, Health Magazine 2.50 None 
years 4.00 None 
Same—new, 6 mos. sub. 1.00 None 
THE INSTRUCTOR (10 nos.) 3.00 3.00 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 5.00. 5.00 
with American Childhood 6.00 5.50 
with Grade Teacher one ae 
with Junior Arts G Activities 6.00 5.50 
JACK and JILL 250 None 
Same—2 years 4.00 None 
Same—2 or more |-yr. subs. or- 
dered at one time by same cus- 
tomer, each viguaee None 





PARENTS’ MA.GAZINE ‘ —an aa 
Same—2 years =) oe 
THE PATHFINDER (26 issues) _... 1,00 _—sw'1.00 
Same—3 years (78 issues) .. 2.00 2.00 
3, ee ee, 3.00 3.00 
Same—2 years (16 nos.) 5.00 5.00 
POPULAR MECHANICS 250 2.50 
Sa years 450 4.50 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 250 2.50 
Same—2 years 5.00 5.00 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS (10 
nos.) 200 1.90 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 3.00 3.00 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (7 nos.) 3.75 3.75 
Same—2 years (14 nos.) . 7.50 7.50 
READER'S DIGEST 3.00 3.00 
Same—2 years or two 1-yr. subs. 
ordered by the same person 5.00 5.00 
Same—aAdditional yrs. or addition- 
al l-yr. subs., each 2.50 2.50 
REDBOOK a 250 None 
Same—2 years 4.00 None 
SAFETY EDUCATION (9 nos.) ue am 
Same—2 years (18 nos.) .. 4.00 4,00 
SATURDAY EVENING POST (To U.S. 
G Poss, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Labrador, Pan America) 5.00 None 
Same—2 years _. 7.50 None 
SCHOLASTIC, SENIOR (Combined or 
Teachers’ Ed.) (32 nos.) 250 2.50 
Same—2 years (64 nos.) 4.00 4.00 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 
ats 4.00 3.80 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 4.00 4.00 
STORY PARADE (For — and Girls) 3.00 3.00 
Same—9 months i 225 2.25 
Same—2 years 5.00 5.00 
TIME, Weekly ee (New 
subs.) : 6.50 None 
Same—2 years haiae 2 0O None 
Renewals 650 None 
Same—2 years 10.00 None 
To Educators, Clergymen, 1 year. . 4.50 None 
TRAVEL 4.00 3.50 
. Same—2 years 7.00 7.00 
WEE WISDOM (For Boys G Girls). 1.00 ‘1.00 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION . 1.50 1.50 
Same—2 years 2.50 2.50 
YOUNG AMERICA (32 nos.) ...._—«.85 85 
Same—2 to 4 subs. to one address, 
each = 85 85 
Same—5 or more re subs. ‘to one ad- 
dress, each... — 70 -70 


ONE YEAR $$3 «—- TWO YEARS *55 














THE INSTRUCTOR SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Dansville, N. Y 
Enter my subscription [] new or [] renewal to THE INSTRUCTOR, starting with 






























































issue. 
[) One Year $3.00 Order These m 
C) Twe years $5.00 Teaching - Mag Ci tions 
Send me also the magazines listed At Money - Saving —, “ 
below. 
THE INSTRUCTOR and <4 
. American Childhood $5.50 
THE INSTRUCTOR and = = 
0 Grade Teacher... $5.50 
THE INSTRUCTOR and == 
0 Junior Arts G Activities 85.50 
This order totals $ | 
(] Check or money order 
enclosed. 
Check postdated Nov. 5, 
0 1946, or 30 days from 
date of order, enclosed. 
0 Bill me. | will pay Nov. 
5, 1946, or 30 days from 
date of order. 
NAME 
St. or R.D. 
Post Office 
and Zone. 
Mi0-46 
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LET’S LAUGH 
(Continued from page 15) 


Three-year-old Tommy had heard 
his mother speak of having “goose 
pimples” from being cold. One day, 
while his mother was drying him 
after his bath, he said, “Hurry, 
Mother. Can’t you see I have duck 
fuzz all over me?” 

VALERIA Harpy 
Altheimer, Arkansas 


My nephew and I were standing on 
an old-fashioned register over a fur- 
nace when I remarked that his grand- 
father had made it. Norman gazed 
at it thoughtfully; then marveled, 
“Wherever did Grandfather get so 
many holes?” 

AticeE ANN Kovarik 
Hebron, North Dakota 


The teacher was relating the life 
of Lincoln to her second-grade class. 
“And then,” she said, “Lincoln went 
into politics. Does anyone know 
what ‘politics’ means?” 

“Trouble,” seven-year-old Harry 
promptly answered. 

HELEN PRESTON 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


One day during language class in 
the primary grades I read a story 
about twins, and afterward, when we 
were discussing the story, I said to 
Linda, “Did you know we have some 
twins right here in class?” She 
looked at me admonishingly. 

“Oh, no,” she said, believing that 
I meant her. “I’m not a twin. I’m 
a Swede!” 

NorMa McCoNNELL 
Ottumwa, lowa 


One cold, windy day little Betty 
had to walk home after school. The 
next morning I asked her whether 
she had frozen her nose. 

“No,” she replied soberly, “but I 
almost froze my north ear.” 

MourtrEL Lowe REsIcK 
Willow Lake, South Dakota 





What 
Our Coupon Section 
Offers You 











MANY helpful materials for your 
classroom—most of them free—can 
be obtained by using the advertisers’ 
coupons on pages 66, 68, 70, and 72 
of this issue. 

The coupons are for your’ con- 
Vemience in ordering the materials, 
Fill in all the necessary data, ac- 
cording to directions which appear 
with the coupons, clip, and mail in 
One envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 
lore complete information about par- 
ticular items appears in advertise- 
ments elsewhere in the magazine. 

This plan for getting up-to-date 
teaching aids is being used by thou- 
sands of teachers throughout the 
Country, If you have not taken ad- 
vantage of the offers, begin clipping 
coupons today. 


My four-year-old son and I got in- 
to the car, ready to go to his grand- 
mother’s house, but the car wouldn’t 
start. After I had spent several min- 
utes coaxing the starter, Billy said, 
“Let’s get on our own four feet and 
walk to Grandma’s house!” 

ANN KING 
Casa Grande, Arizona 


When my five-year-old nephew 
saw the bird bath a neighbor had 
bought for his yard, the little fellow 
asked: “Do the birds take off their 
feathers to bathe?” 

FrEeD KEENAN 
Brooklyn, New York 





Jeffrey arrived at school late one 
day with the sole of one shoe half off 
and flapping. Upon being asked 
about his tardiness, he answered, “I 
had to come on a flat tire.” 

Bessie DicKENS 
Sedley, Virginia 


Three-year-old Billy was the proud 
owner of a darling little puppy. He 
was the picture of delight as he car- 
ried it about. I couldn’t resist ask- 
ing him what he would take for his 
dog. He looked up at me and quick- 
ly answered, “More dogs!” 

Hattie HAYwoRTH 
Carlile, Wyoming 





Unable to learn the birthday of 
one of my pupils, I pressed her to 
find out the correct date. The next 
day she proffered this information: 
“Mother doesn’t remember just when 
I was born. It was ‘tater time, but 
she doesn’t remember whether it was 
digging time or planting time.” 

RuTH WARE 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


I asked my small niece whether she 
believed in Santa Claus. “Yes,” came 
her reply, “at Christmas time, but 
not the rest of the year.” 

VERA PALATT 
Brooklyn, New York 











How the 
National Dairy 


Council 
helps you build 
the health of 


the nation 





In 46 offices throughout the U.S.A. 


affiliated units of the National Dairy Council aid professional and 
educational groups in extending nutrition knowledge 


The public’s understanding of the 
food value of milk and milk prod- 
ucts is advancing steadily. Spear- 
heading this advance are the 
medical and dental professions; 
nutritionists, dietitians, home econ- 
omists, nurses, teachers, and civic 
leaders. 

Cooperating with proféssional 


and educational leaders from coast 


NATIONAL 


111 North Canal Street + 


to coast, Dairy Council representa- 
tives provide many types of educa- 
tional aids—such as: nutrition 
leaflets, posters, charts, radio talks, 
and film showings. 

All educational materials are pro- 
duced under the supervision of the 
National Dairy Council, and are 
based on scientific research from 


recognized authoritative sources: 


DAIRY 





= 
Get the National Dairy Council's 
latest nutrition information 
Ready now, a catalogue of all the 
booklets, leaflets, charts, guides 
and other aids, provided by the 
National Dairy Council. Con- 
tains a description of all material 
available. Sent free on request. 
Write for ‘‘Health Education 
Material Catalogue,” National 
Dairy Council, Dept. NST 1046, 
111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, Ill. 








-------------- 4 


NATIONAL 
iy —_—_— onl 
COUNCIL 


COUNCIL 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


A non-profit, educational organization promoting national health through a better understanding of dairy foods and their use; 
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He needs a desk that fits him — one his own size— 
LY eC Nn ee d S designed for the physical requirements of a small boy. 
He needs reference works that fit him, too. His 
educational needs are expanding, taking on new 
| | depth — he is acquiring the “look it up” habit — and 
a S mM a er . he needs a reference work designed exclusively for 
his young, inquiring mind. 
Britannica Junior is the only encyclopaedia created 
d eS k specifically for children in elementary school — chil- 
dren in the age group 8 to 13. Achecked vocabulary 
(like that of a textbook) is graded to elementary 
level. Sentence length and structure, subject matter, 
scope of information are all scaled to the elementary 
pupil’s desires and needs. Colorful action and how- 
to-do-it illustrations make learning a rich experience, 
A Ready-Reference volume develops the index habit, 
makes information easier to find in less time. 
Britannica Junior embodies the same superior 
standards of text and format — the same authenticity 
— which characterize Encyclopaedia Britannica, the 
world’s best known reference library. 














For further information about Britannica Junior, 
and for a free copy of a useful booklet, “How to Use 
Reference Books,” fill in coupon and mail today. 
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; ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 1 


Educational Dept, 160-K, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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| 

| 

| Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about Britannica Junior, and a copy of “How to Use Reference Books.” (Z4irr~ 

. Hooso8 
Name_ —— — — —— “8 
School Position - = 
! City. _. Zone. State. a a + 
! °° 
| School Use? Personal Use? 
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Charles Dubois Hodges, from Black Star 


A Pumpkin Son 


HELEN VOSATKA 
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Pol - ly tucked some pump-kin seeds Down in - to the ground. 
Sum - mer sun smiled down on them, Shin - ing warm and bright. 
Leaves and buds be - gan to grow, Big and strong and fine. 
Then the ti - ny pump-kins grew Green and hard and round, 
Pump-kins have, on Hal -low-een, Jack - o’ - lan -tern eyes. 
af e- —- £2. £>. > 
— 3 a 
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a alee MeCN ner ven * 
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Ce Te | 
| Sum -mer_ rain-drops wa-tered them, Soaked them all a - round. 
Lit - tle seed -lings sprout-ed up, Climb- ing toward the light. 
Soon the yel - low pump -kin flow’rs Blos -somed on _ the vine. 
Till they turned to gold - en globes Light- ing up __ the ground. 
For Thanks - giv - ing Day they make Lys - cious pump-kin pies. 
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PUPIL PREPAREDNESS FOR TESTS 


BEATRICE F. PARKER 


Formerly, Teacher, Third Grade, Public Schools, 
Fort Pierce, Florida 


modern school utilizes a 

great number and variety 

of nationally standardized tests: 

aptitude tests, I.Q. tests, achieve- 

ment tests, graded exercises de- 

signed to determine reading level 
and reveal specific needs. 

The way in which tests are em- 
ployed may make a great deal of 
difference in their effective value. 
Used properly, a battery of tests 
given to one pupil may present 
an almost-perfect picture of his 
abilities. No educator, however, 
would regard the results of such 
testing as the basis for a final 
evaluation. 

The present acceptance and use 
of tests as a measure of pupil de- 
velopment warns an alert teacher 
that she should prepare children 
for a test situation which is for- 
mal and conditioned. She will 
make an effort to develop their 
confidence and self-reliance; she 
will drill them specifically in test 
procedures. For, given two pupils 
of equal ability—whose knowl- 
edge and possession of required 
facts are the same—the one pre- 
pared in test behavior will show 
up to greater advantage than the 
one thrust into testing without 
previous familiarity with such 
tests, 

It has been wisely said that “a 
child may do less than his best in 
a test, never better than his best.” 
Results can show that a pupil is 
not below a certain rating, but 
will not always indicate the top- 
most limit of his abilities. It is 
to the benefit of both teacher 
and pupil that he show his best 
work in such a test. He can be 
helped to do so by the employ- 
ment of a few simple precautions. 

The instructor, not being clair- 
voyant, is unaware of the test 
content. She would not wish to 
know more than the general sub- 
jects covered, were such a thing 
possible, for she, too, wants an 
unbiased picture of the accom- 
plishment of her pupils. She will 
probably not be the examiner; 
the person qualified to do so will 
come into the classroom to con- 
duct the examination, or the pu- 
pils may be taken to another room 
for testing. In either case the 
situation is an unusual and un- 
familiar one, modified though it 
may be by the tact and experi- 
ence of the trained examiner. 
Children can be aware of the se- 
riousness of a test and of the 
necessity for exerting themselves 
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We hear about a “battery of tests.” What of the 
pupil’s armor? He needs to be familiar with all 
types of questions and to possess a serene mind. 


to show what they can do, with- 
out becoming nervous or fright- 
ened at the prospect. 

Whether, once started on the 
test, a child will do his best 
work, depends on several factors, 
among them his physical condi- 
tion, his fear or lack of fear, and 
his ability to meet an unknown 
situation. The initiative -neces- 
sary for the last factor may be 
developed in daily work. It is 
extremely important that chil- 
dren should have had experience 
with a variety of exercises: a rig- 
id typing of assignments and dai- 
ly lessons will not only deaden 


children’s incentive, but will leave 
them totally unprepared to meet 
a new type of challenge. 

Daily work may include the 
filling in of blanks in a sentence 
or paragraph, multiple-choice an- 
swers, answering questions with 
a complete sentence (or, again, 
with a word or phrase), reading 
something and telling or writing 
it in one’s own words, reading to 
follow directions, and numerous 
other variants. Incidentally, the 
child who has learned to follow 
directions has mastered half the 
difficulty of facing the new and 
the unknown. 











TO AUTUMN 
JOHN KEATS 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness! 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 

And still more, later flowers for the bees, 

Until they think warm days will never cease, 

For Summer has o’erbrimmed their clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 
Or on a half-reaped furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fumes of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twinéd flowers; 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 

Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, 

While barréd clouds bloom the soft-dying day 

And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river shallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 
Hedge-crickets sing, and now with treble soft 

The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft, 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 








—— 
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Directions should always be 
given carefully and clearly, leay- 
ing no chance for doubt as to 
whether they have been under- 
stood. When presenting a new 
form to pupils, the teacher will 
want to be particularly careful in 
this respect. Then, when they 
understand what they are to do, 
children should be left alone, not 
overassisted with every step that 
is the least bit new to them. This 
does not mean that they will be 
allowed to flounder. The teacher 
can arrange it so they do not de- 
spair of having any assistance, 
but they will at least attempt to 
solve difficulties for themselves 
before seeking outside aid. 

The formal examination pre- 
sents just such a situation: chil- 
dren must listen to directions, 
and then do their best alone. 
They can be taught to concen- 
trate for given periods of time, 
depending on their age group. A 
definite training program, ad- 
ministered throughout the school 
months, will build and strength- 
en this ability. They cannot be 
expected to do their best work 
if they walk into a room and 
plunge for the first time into a 
situation where they must think 
for themselves. Properly devel- 
oped self-reliance will aid them 
greatly at such a moment. 

In addition to conditioning 
the child’s general attitude, there 
are several more specific aids. In 
the case of a multiple-choice or 
matching-answers test, it is al- 
most certain that he knows what 
to discard among the alternatives 
presented, and thus may discover 
the correct solution by a negative 
approach of elimination. A pu- 
pil can learn not to halt alto- 
gether because of one obstacle, 
but to continue work and return 
to the troublesome problem if he 
has time. He may work. whatever 
problems he can solve easily, and 
then study in a mare thorough 
manner the remaining examples. 

When he finds himself face to 
face with a long printed sheet 
of exercises which gradually in- 
crease in difficulty, his eye may 
wander to the bottom of the 
page, and the confidence which 
his teacher has so carefully nur- 
tured in him may suddenly 
wane. This need not happen. If 
he has been previously fortified 
with one suggestion, the thought 
of it will buoy him up at this 


crucial time. (Continued on page 86) 
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IT’S FUN TO TEACH SCHOOL 


WILLIS A. SUTTON 
Guest Lecturer, “Reader's Digest” ; and Superintendent Emeritus, Public Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 


_ THESE early weeks of the school term I wonder what I 
should say to the elementary teachers of America. I was 
once an elementary teacher—in fact in the same school I taught 
nursery school, kindergarten, elementary, junior high, senior 
high, and adult education. The first school I ever taught, 
when I was nineteen years of age, was in a country district of 
a southern state where a little 24’ x 32’ schoolhouse sat as a 
sentinel at the crossing of two country roads. Diagonally 
opposite was a Primitive Baptist Church. 

In this little building, unpainted and neglected, I began with 
twenty-seven children. Always a missionary, I continued to 
invite those who wished to learn, until our number reached 
seventy-two. The oldest was thirty-seven and his four children 
attended school with him; the youngest were twins four years 
of age. I thought then as I greeted these seventy-two each 
morning that it was great fun to teach school. To have in 
your hand seventy-two people, to mold as you please, is not an 
unimportant position. 

Of course, you know, I had to teach through long hours, so 
I organized these children to help one another and I used the 
older girls and boys and the adults to help with my nursery- 
school problems, my kindergarten, and the social problems in- 
volved in such a mixture of children and adults. 

Long years after this experience I heard Dr. Shurie of New 
York University say, “A good school is a place where people of 
all ages, sexes, and conditions meet together to help educate 
one another.” I thought when I heard him that he was describ- 
ing my school. 

What fun it was to see that each child who knew something 
had the privilege of teaching it to one who did not; and that 
big boys who previously had run the teachers out of the com- 
munity should be the guardians of the two public roads meet- 
ing at this spot, and should help me to care for the younger 
children. 

What fun it was to see them play before school and for the 
young nineteen-year-old professor to pick up the bat and 
knock a ball out of bounds. 

What fun it was to go over where the four-year-old twins 
were playing in the sand and to sit down, take off my own 
shoes, and run the sand over my bare feet, as they were doing. 


What fun it was to hit the side of the house, because I had 
no bell, and to call “Books, Books.” 

What fun it was to see the groups of children gathering 
under shady trees, in the old Primitive Baptist Church, and 
even under the schoolhouse, to teach and to learn while I took 
charge of the main building. 

To me, each one was a personality into whose nostrils God 
had breathed the breath of life; each one was a prophecy of 
great things to be lived each day and of greater things to be 
accomplished in the future. It was nearly as much fun to 
teach books as it was to play in the sand. 

How we did enjoy each day’s lunch! All of us went down 
to a little creek that was babbling in lovely meadows over 
pearly white rocks, finding its way to the river two miles off; 
and here in the meadow we ate. The young professor asked 
the blessing and a picnic was enjoyed for an hour and a half. 

It was summertime and the flowers were blooming. On one 
occasion all the children conspired to take the young profes- 
sor’s coat, and carry it off into the woods, to cover it with wild 
flowers. When he searched for his coat, which he always had 
to put on before going into the schoolhouse to teach, and 
could not find it, what joy the little children had in bringing it, 
all covered with flowers. Truly when the girls and boys 
helped him to put it on, Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like the young nineteen-year-old professor! 

It has always been fun to teach school. In 1938, thirty- 
nine years after the experience related above, one of these 
small girls of 1899 came into my office, bringing with her a 
Phi Beta Kappa key which she had recently won from a state 
university. She had married and was the mother of four chil- 
dren, all of whom had graduated from college and three of 
whom had been admitted to Phi Beta Kappa. After rearing 
this family and seeing them through college, she herself had 
taken a college course and received this great distinction. After 
relating her experiences she said, “I shall never forget one thing 
you said over and over again in that summer of 1899.” 

I inquired, “What was that one thing?” 

She answered, “It’s fun to go to school,” and I said again, 
even as I say now to the elementary teachers of America, “It’s 
fun to teach school. It’s fun to go to school.” 








WILLIS A. SUTTON—eloquent cham- 


In February, 1946, at the meeting of the Amierican Association of 
School Administrators, Willis A. Sutton was presented with an honor- 
ary life membership in the organization, in recognition of his serv- 
ices to education. Below is part of the presentation tribute given 
by Sherwood D. Shankland, Executive Secretary of the Association. 


Your leadership has had nationwide sig- 








pion of education, skilled administrator, 
loyal friend of little children—you have 
served your profession with competence, 
your city with distinction, and your coun- 
try with fidelity. You have inspired 
youth with ambition. You have impressed 
your colleagues with the dignity of their 
calling. Your vigorous messages have 
made business men conscious of the fact 


nificance. As president of the National 
Education “ssociation you strove to se- 
cure integration of educational forces at 
all levels, to encourage social vision 
among teachers, to stimulate health pro- 
grams in the schools, and to emphasize 
the sacredness of home ties. . .. . 

This certificate . . . is a small but 
sincere token of our professional esteem 
and deep personal regard. 











that the basis of business is education. 
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FARM AND RANCH LIFE—A Unit 





AN ANIMAL HUNT 


Find the names 

of the animals. 
Draw a line under each one. 
fog dog’ pig big 


TELL HOW MANY 


2 chicks and 2 chicks are ___.. 
1 barn and 2 barns are ______. 
3 silos and 2 silos are ______. 

5 cows and 1 cow are 


KINDS OF FARMS 


Bill and Mary and Nancy live on farms. 

Bill’s farm is a dairy farm. . 

There are many cows on Bill’s farm. 

The cows give milk for us to drink. 

Mary’s farm is a grain farm. 

There are fields of wheat and corn and oats. 
(See the picture.) 

We eat food made from oats and corn and 
wheat. 

Nancy lives on a truck farm. 

Nancy’s father takes his vegetables to town to 
sell. 

We buy and eat truck-garden produce. 


COUNT BY 5S 


Mary’s farm is a good place to 
play hide-and-seek. 

The one who is “it” counts by 
5’s. Can you? 


cow how sleep sheep 6eggsand6eggsare \ Paes 20 
horse house’ kitten bitten 4pigsand3pigsare.. —__ a 
bolt colt half calf 1busheland4bushelsare. 7 55 


WORKERS ON THE FARM 


The farmer plows and plants and reaps. 

He takes care of the farm animals. 

He keeps the farm buildings clean. 

He sells other people some of the things he 
raises. 

The farmer’s wife takes care of the children. 

She cleans and cooks and washes and irons. 

Sometimes she makes butter and cheese. 

The children help their parents in the house 
and at the barn. 

They take water to the men in the fields. 

They feed the hens and gather the eggs. (See 
the picture.) 


OUR LITTLE FARM SCENE 


We shall make a farm scene at school. 
It will be on the sand table or on the floor. 
Here are things we need for our farm. 





Harold M. Lambert 


WHAT AM I? 


I have just been born. 
I broke my shell. 
I am not hungry yet. 


people ducks garage ‘barn fields I have food inside me. 

cows chickens farm machinery _ silo fences I say, “Peep! Peep!” 

horses turkeys pigpen road pond Draw a line under my name. 
pigs house chicken house garden orchard ealf colt lamb chicken 
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CLARICE WHITTENBURG 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


For Grades One and Two 


KINDS OF RANCHES 


Ted and Barbara and George live on ranches. 
The ranches are in the West. 

Ted lives on a sheep ranch.- (See the picture.) 
The sheepherders take care of the sheep. 
The sheep give us lamb and mutton to eat. 
The sheep give us wool to keep us warm. 
Barbara lives on a cattle ranch. 

Many cowboys work on the ranch. 

The cattle give us veal and beef to eat. 
George lives on a dude ranch. 

A dude ranch is one where people go for fun. 
They ride and fish and hunt at the ranch. 
They like to watch the cowboys at the rodeo. 





Ewing Galloway 


WHAT TO FIND OUT AT THE RANCH 


How do the baby lambs know their mothers? 
Are baby lambs sometimes twins? 


MATCHING WORDS AND PICTURES 


On the bulletin board find pictures that show 
what these ranch words mean. 


How does the sheepherder get his food? cowboy dude rodeo 

How does his dog help him with the sheep? pinto roundup chute 

What do the sheep eat besides grass? lasso wrangler broncobuster 
Why do men shear sheep in the spring? hondo branding iron remuda 

How does the sheepman know his own sheep? corral chuck wagon calf-roper 








Suggestions for the Teacher 


1. The time of year at which the farm or 
ranch unit is taught will determine largely 
the level of difficulty. 

2. The kinds of farms or ranches in the chil- 
dren’s immediate vicinity should determine 
the major emphasis. 

3. Set up specific as well as general aims for 
the unit. Bear them constantly in mind. 
The following are illustrative. 

a) The children should grow in an under- 
standing of to what extent country and city 
workers are dependent on one another. 

b) They should develop desirable health 
attitudes and habits regarding food, cleanli- 
Ness, exercise, sunshine, and fresh air. 

c) They should develop a “seeing eye” re- 
garding growing things. 

4. One may approach the unit in a variety of 
ways. 

4) Talk about vacation experiences in the 
country (if approach is made in early fall). 

_ 5) Discuss the source of the milk used dur- 
ing the midmorning lunch period. 

c) Put out toy domestic animals for use 
during free play periods. 

_4) Place colorful pictures of ranch or farm 
life on the bulletin board with captions, such 
as “The pig lives on a farm.” 

€) Place large dime-store picture books of 
Country life on the’ reading table. 


§. Survey the local community for: 

a) Sources of information, such as the 
county library and the county agricultural 
agent or home-demonstration leader. 

b) Places to which excursions can profit- 
ably be made. 

6. Collect or locate sources of audio-visual 
materials. 

a) Pictures from farm journals, and from 
seed and implement catalogues. 

b) Slides, stereoscopic pictures, and sound 
films relating to country life. 

¢) Commercial illustrative materials from 
firms such as the National Dairy Council and 
the International Harvester Company. - 

d) A few modern prints of farm life by 
artists like Grant Wood; and some classic 
paintings such as Troyon’s “Return to the 
Farm,” Constable’s “The Valley Farm,” and 
Millet’s “Feeding the Hens.” 

7. Allow ample pupil participation in activi- 
ties, such as: 

a) Sharing experiences through conversa- 
tion. 

b) Planning excursions. 

c) Planning constructional work. 

d) Choosing individual projects. 

e) Giving constructive criticism of proj- 
ects started or finished. 

f) Evaluating the unit. 
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8. See that excursions actually enrich the 
children’s background. 

a) Go over the ground, first, to acquaint 
yourself with the possibilities of the trip. 

b) Get written permission from the par-' 
ents for the children to make all trips away 
from the school grounds. 

c) Discuss with the pupils what they hope 
to find out. 

d) Mark the excursion date on the current 
calendar. 

e) Evolve with the children necessary 
safety and courtesy rules and see that they 
are followed. 

f) If possible, make the trip at a time 
when the pupils can see important activities 
on the farm (plowing, planting, or harvest- 
ing) or on the ranch (branding cattle or 


_ Shearing sheep). 


g) Check to see that each child feels his 
individual questions have been answered sat- 
isfactorily. 

4) Summarize the trip by such means as 
a chart story and original drawings. 


FARM LIFE 


1. Draw freely upon the children’s own ex- 
periences in discussing farm topics. 

a) “Kinds of Farms” (dairy, grain, chick- 
en, truck, cotton). (Continued on page 74) 
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TEACHING MANUSCRIPT WRITING—II 


RUTH KITTLE 
Supervisor of Penmanship, Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


i JGKk LIT+ Uo 


Figure 1 


ast month, when introducing 
L this series of articles on the 
teaching of writing, I remarked 
that in order to write well a pupil 
must (1) assume a good position, 
(2) develop an easy, swinging 
speed, and (3) learn these three 
fundamental principles of legi- 
bility: 

1. Letter forms are built on a 
vertical oblong, a large circle, or 
a small circle. 

2. Letters in words are close 
together. 

3. ‘Words in sentences are kept 
as far apart as the width of a full 
circle. 

Let us assume that at least six 
weeks have passed since the pupils 
started to learn manuscript writ- 
ing, and that they have learned 
how to form all the capital letters 
and have been taught to place 
them close together in making a 
word ora sign. Now the children 
are ready to learn to make the 
small letters. 

A review of the capitals, fol- 
lowed by the presentation of their 
“little brothers,” is a good way 
to begin. Half of the small let- 
ters are made like the capitals, 
with a few slight changes and a 
reduction in size. These letters 
are: ¢, i, j, k, l, 0, s, t, u,v, w, 
x, and z. There are no changes, 
except in size, in C, 0, 5, V, W, Xx, 
and 2. 

The others change as follows. 
(See Fig. 1.) A dot is added to the 
small i. The capital J slides down 
one line to form the small letter, 
and stays the same width. We say 
that “the small & has a taller back, 
the small / has no foot, and the 
small ¢ has a feather on top.” 
The small wu is a “fat little broth- 
er,” because it keeps the same 
width as the capital letter but is 
only half as tall. 

Small / requires just one count. 
The “back” of & uses one count 
and the rest is a “check” done to 
one count. The v can be a check, 
or “bounce the ball,” in one 
count. The w “bounces the ball” 
twice for a count of two. 

Attention to these details starts 
the children in the habit of leav- 
ing the pencil on the paper until 
the complete small letter is fin- 
ished. Then added speed does not 
ruin the letter form. The only 
times that the pencil should be 
lifted off the paper in making 
these small letters are to dot the i, 
make a check on the &, cross the 
t, and make the second line of 
the x. 
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acest $4 


Figure 2 


bhmnapr 


Figure 3 


boy big Top jam 


Figure 4 


The rest of the small letters 
are made over a small circle. In 
this group, 4, d, e, f, g, and q 
“run around the circle.” (See 
Fig. 2.) With the exception of e 
and f, these letters all start on the 
right side, or “ear,” of the circle, 
and they begin with an “umbrel- 
la” (like some of the capitals de- 
scribed in the first article). Again 
the pupils leave their pencils down 
until the entire letter is complet- 
ed, except when making f. In 
this letter we make the crosspiece, 
or slide, first, then lift the pencil, 
and move over and up to finish 
the f with an “umbrella and a 
pull.” The small ¢ begins with a 
slide to the right side, or “ear” 
(the slide is the diameter of the 
circle), and then “runs around.” 

In teaching the small e and the 
small c we nearly close the 
“mouth,” for with added speed 
the pupils invariably open it more 
than we teach. I like to tell the 
pupils that “the e and c are hap- 
py little letters that whistle.” No 
one can whistle with his mouth 
wide open, so we keep the “lips” 
of e and c puckered up close. 


eC EC 


The letters that “hop over the 
circle” are: b, b, m, n, p, and r. 
(See Fig. 3.) Some teachers have 
pupils lift their pencils, making 
these letters in two separate parts. 
However, if pupils lift their pen- 
cils they will not always be able 
to replace them correctly when 
working rapidly. The result is 
scribbling. 
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The r begins with a down- 
stroke. Then we pretend that 
the “street” is closed, so we “back 
our car up and turn around.” 
The same “auto driving” will be 
a help with the other “hop over” 
letters, 

There are two pairs of letters 
that are particularly confusing 
to pupils. They are d and b, and 
p and q. Here are ways to help 
prevent such confusion. 

In presenting the d, call it “an 
a that holds its hand up tall.” Of 
course, the pupils have learned to 
start the small @ with a circle. 
This will help them to begin the 
small d with a circle and finish to 
the right side, with the vertical 
stroke coming last. In contrast, 
5 begins with the stroke. 

A simple way to prevent the 
confusion of q and p is to teach 
q as “an a that goes down in an 
elevator.” You again point out 
that the circle is made first, the 
letter finishing with a stroke, or 
pull, on the right side. For small 
p we make the stroke first. 

I do not show these pairs of 
letters together, but give them 
separately, teaching each one so 
thoroughly that the pupils will 
always know it and remember 
how to make it. 

You may like a little help in 
preventing what I call “tail walk- 
ing,” for instance: 


bod bid 


The four “tail letters” that go 
below the line are: y, g, p, and j. 
Their tops are much like certain 


other letters: y begins like u; g 
like a; p like r; and j like i.. Teach 
“tail letters” as familiar letters 
that “go down in an elevator.” 
(See Fig. 4.) 

As soon as we start teaching 
the small letters (or the “little 
brothers”), we use them in words, 
and at once begin our sentence 
building. Here we continue to 
develop the idea that letters are 
close together when they make a 
word. We say that the letters are 
“visiting,” or “in a football hud- 
dle,” or that “we have no holes 
between the letters in our words.” 
The child also learns to leave a 
“yard,” “street,” or “space” be- 
tween every two words. Pupils 
may measure the width of a finger 
between each two words if they 
write large one- and two-space 
letters (as they should do for the 
first year and a half, or through 
the first half of the second grade). 

Following are groups of letters 
which may be taught together, 
and words and sentences in which 
they are used. 

Group 1. e c o a d 
eat call all do 
ITeat. We eat. 
We call. We docall. 
Group 2.1 h inmr u 


him hen me _ run 


See him. See the hen. See me. 
See me run. 
Group3. uy ag ij rp 
my go jam _ pet 
We go. Leat jam. See my pet. 
Group 4. h b r pt f 
had ball bat fun 
See the ball. We had fun. 
GroupS. il ks tv zx 
you like see it fix five 
I see you. I like you. 
We fix it. It is my pet. 


The words listed use all the small 
letters except gq and z. You may 
present quit and buzz if you feel 
the need of these two letters. 

Your pupils by now should 
know how to make round “fat” 
letters. They should know how 
to keep the letters close tegether 
—only a pencil point apart—in 
the words. They should know 
that there is a “yard” or a space 
between each two words in a sen- 
tence. They should know that a 
sentence always begins with a cap- 
ital letter; that it ends with a 
period if it tells us something, or 
with a question mark if it asks a 
question. 

Methods of changing from 
manuscript to cursive writing will 
be discussed in a later article in 
THE INsTRUCTOR. 
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AN INDIAN UNIT 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LULU J. KISSELBRACK 
Teacher, Second Grade, Central School, Pine Plains, New York 


KIMARY pupils are always in- 
P terested in the Indians who 
once roamed over much of the 
area with which they are famil- 
iar. Indeed, whenever a study of 
Indians is undertaken, most of 
the children become completely 
absorbed. 

In our particular school, inter- 
est is increased by the fact that 
the community has a well defined 
Indian background, and abun- 
The 


pupils’ enthusiasm led us to con- 


dant material is available. 


tinue this stimulating study from 
November through January, ex- 
cept for the Christmas season. 

It began with reading. Our 
basic texts contained many fine 
stories, and several other books 
were included in our 
brary. During the story hour, 
Indian stories were read to the 
children. Always at this time, 
as well as during the period when 
the pupils read stories by them- 
selves, we paused frequently for 
discussion. On_ these 
our local background was intro- 
duced and talked over. 

Many Indian stories mentioned 


room li- 


occasions 


the early settlers of our country. 
This made it easy to correlate 
tales of historical 
the Indian unit. 


interest with 

Several days were spent learn- 
ing how Indians live at present. 
We saw a motion picture which 
showed various activities of cer- 
tain tribes during the summer 
season. The Navaho tribe had 
the greatest appeal for the chil- 
dren. Their hogans were a top- 


ic of much conversation later. 


The Indians’ part in the Second 
Wor! War was also discussed. 


Many objects relating to Indi- 
ans were brought to classs—bows 
and arrows, blankets, pine pil- 
lows, arrowheads, an Indian pipe, 
and an Indian basket. A third- 
grade pupil lent us an electrically 
lighted scene showing Navaho 
Indians weaving a blanket. 

As our work developed, charts 
were made showing the new 
words and phrases with which we 
had become familiar through our 
study. The unit ended with a 
written test on questions submit- 
ted by the children. 

Four special projects were car- 
ried out as part of the unit. 

An Indian Tepee.—This was 
built in the Pupils 
from the manual-training class 
set up the of five 
poles. Burlap bags, ripped open 
and decorated with Indian de- 
signs, covered the poles. As a 


classroom. 


framework 


background for the tepee, ever- 
green trees, snow, and sky were 
painted on the blackboard. 

Headdresses—Medium-weight 
strips of oak tag were stapled to- 
gether and cut the proper length 
for the style desired. The deco- 
ration was left entirely to the 
children. 

Posters.—Original ideas were 
put into effect on sheets of oak 
tag, 12” x 18”, with crayons. An 
attractive border of Indian signs, 
made on 6” x 18” oak tag, was 
used to frame Indian pictures on 
the bulletin board. 

Indian Alphabet Book.—In this 
fourth project, words associated 
with Indians—a for arrow, b for 
bow, c for canoe, and so on— 
were arranged alphabetically and 
illustrated. 








These primary pupils have made an extensive study of Indian 


life and lore—a colorful as well as an educational project. 
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OUR PUPIL COUNCIL 


FOR ALL GRADES 


ESTELLA CAROTHERS 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Franklin School, South Bend, Indiana 


PUPIL COUNCIL in an ele- 
A mentary school? Yes. Hav- 
ing observed the successful work 
of similar councils in 
high schools, the principal and 
faculty could see no reason why 
the plan was not a good one for 
an elementary school. 

The idea had its inception 
when the principal asked the 
children what ways they could 
think of to improve the appear- 
ance of the school grounds and 
the halls inside the building. The 
suggestions handed in were acted 
upon by the custodians. With 
genuine pride the children saw 
their very own ideas materialize. 
The success of this experiment 
led to the development of the 
Pupil Council. 

The Council functions as fol- 
A representative of each 
room from kindergarten through 
7A is elected. The work of the 
group is carried on by the pres- 
ident and the secretary. The 
weekly meetings last for approxi- 
mately half an hour. Upon re- 
turning to his home room, each 
representative reports on the 
meeting to his classmates. Ques- 
tions and suggestions are noted 
by him and taken to the next 
meeting. [At first, if it seems too 
much to expect adequate reports 
from primary pupils, a written 
account of meetings might be 
sent to primary teachers. ] 

Some of the activities carried 
on by the Council have been the 
collection of dues for the P.T.A., 
the collection of paper for a pa- 
per sale, the collection of dues 


various 


lows. 
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for the Junior Red Cross, and the 
sale of Christmas seals. These 
enterprises were conducted in a 
businesslike and efficient manner. 
Pupils showed great interest in 
their success. 

One of the first tasks of the 
Council was to compose a Pupil 
Creed. Our Creed is as follows. 


I believe in the schools of America 
as the foundation of American De- 
mocracy. 

I believe in my school, the Benja- 
min Franklin School, as the best place 
for me to grow physically, spirituaily, 
and mentally into the kind of citizen 
of which my parents, my friends, and 
my country will be proud. 

I believe it is my duty to my school 
to respect it, to obey the rules, and 
so to live that it will be proud of me. 

The Creed is recited as a part 
of the opening exercises of each 
assembly. We also include the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Pledge of 
Allegiance, and the national an- 
them. The Council’s president 
conducts the opening exercises. 

Among recent suggestions for 
improving conditions at school 
was to try to decrease noise in 
the halls. Speeches by Council 
members, and posters in the halls, 
have been a constant reminder 
that one more pupil-sponsored 
activity is under way. 

The principal and the faculty 
sponsor of the Council believe 
that a child learns only when he 
really lives, and that he learns 
democracy in proportion to the 
extent that he practices it. The 
success of the Pupil Council has 
convinced them that their philos- 
ophy is sound and workable. 
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Benjamin West's 


“PENN’S TREATY with the INDIANS” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Imagine that you are a girl or boy living 
in England about the time of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Suppose that one of your 
uncles had recently sailed for America. 
Wouldn’t you want to know what Amer- 
ica was like? Your uncle would have no 
camera with which to take snapshots to 
send back to you. Neither would there be 
magazines filled with pictures of Amer- 
ica’s mountains and rivers and forests for 
you to look at. Firsthand knowledge of 
American Indians would be rare indeed, 


and there would be no technicglor mo- 
tion pictures from which you might learn 
about their appearance and ways. 

Can you imagine, then, with what in- 
tense interest you and your friends would 
study such a picture as this, painted by 
an American who had come to England 
to live? 

These thoughts will help you to under- 
stand why Benjamin West’s historical 
painting was received with such enthu- 
siasm in eighteenth-century England. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


Salute to peace and to all men of good 
will! How welcome is the sight of Quak- 
ers bargaining with Indians so that all 
may live in harmony! Benjamin West’s 
painting represents an event of historical 
interest—William Penn’s famous transac- 
tion with the Indians on the bank of the 
Delaware. In a letter co his brother the 
artist wrote that this picture showed how 
savages had been peacefully dealt with 
through justice and benevolence. 

Benjamin West has pictured a peaceful 
scene. What pleasing tones has he used 
to create such an atmosphere? Which has 
he used in large quantities? People some- 
times complain that West’s pictures have 
too much dull brown in them. Is that 
true of this picture? Although the artist’s 
combination of colors shows his superior- 
ity over most other painters of his time, 
not all his paintings have such attractive 
colors as this one, with its touches of blue, 
its soft green leaves, and the gay orange- 
ted feathers of the Indians. Do you see 
an Indian carrying a bolt of pale green 
cloth? 

Grouped before light reddish-yellow 
buildings and soft green trees we see a 
large number of figures. In grouping fig- 
ures, artists today are more skillful than 
Benjamin West and his contemporaries. 
However, West did try to create variety 
in his grouping. Notice that some figures 
are seated, one is kneeling, and one is lean- 
ing on a chest. Find one or two with out- 
stretched arms, Find some facing you 
and some turned sideways. Point out sev- 
eral who sit or stand in front of others. 


Are there more Indians than settlers? 
Count them. Who is the most important 
person in the picture? The contrast be- 
tween the two groups is effective. The 
kneeling figure with a roll of cloth leads 
your eyes from one group to the other. 

Though West painted this picture in 
England, many miles from scenes of 
Indian life, he had not forgotten how 
Indians looked and dressed, what weapons 
they used, or how they cared for their 
babies. These details interested Europeans. 
The actual episode depicted took place 
nearly a hundred years before the picture 
was painted. How do you suppose West 
found out about the costumes worn by 
the white men? 

The figures in the original painting are 
nearly life size. This artist liked to paint 
huge storytelling pictures, particularly of 
historical episodes. The King, who was 
his patron, could afford them, though 
private citizens usually could not. When 
displayed on the vast walls of English 
court buildings, such pictures did not 
seem too large. Even today we like broad 
wall spaces covered with murals. 

“Penn’s Treaty with the Indians” has 
been extremely popular. Thousands of 
people saw it in England, and in many 
Quaker homes in America a reproduction 
of it was the only picture. The original 
was brought to this country in 1851. It 
is owned by the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA 
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THE ARTIST 


Benjamin West, the son of Quaker par- 
ents, was born in 1738 in Springfield, 
Pennsylvania, near Philadelphia. Prob- 
ably there was not a picture in his home, 
but at the age of six he began to draw. 

The materials that the boy first painted 
with were crude indeed. Friendly Indians 
showed him how to mix the red and yel- 
low pigments with which they decorated 
their bodies, and his mother added a stick 
of indigo from her washtub. He made 
his own brushes from cat’s hair. 

Early in his career, fortune smiled up- 
on Benjamin. A kind Philadelphia artist 
sent real artist’s supplies to him, and soon 
the youth in his teens was painting cred- 
itable likenesses of prominent people. 
Luckily, he was able to go to live in Phila- 
delphia, where he studied art as a protégé 
of the provost of the city college. 

In 1760, West had an opportunity to 
visit Italy. There his time was spent in 
travel, study, and drawing. He created a 
favorable impression in Rome, and when 
he reached England a few years later his 
popularity was remarkable. Finding op- 
portunities in London for a young artist, 
West sent for his American bride-to-be, 
married her, and lived in London ever aft- 
er. He helped the king, George III, to 
organize the Royal Academy, and later 
he became its president. 

Truly the “father of American paint- 
ing,” West had a tremendous influence on 
the art of his homeland. Every American 
artist who went to London was welcome 
at his home and studio, and to each he 
gave free instruction and fatherly advice. 
Among his famous pupils were Gilbert 
Stuart, Thomas Sully, and Samuel F. B. 
Morse. 

Benjamin West made a great contribu- 
tion to painting by his innovation in his- 
torical pictures. In battle scenes, instead 
of clothing soldiers in Greek or Roman 
costumes, as had been customary, he 
painted them wearing the clothes of their 
own time. “The Death of General Wolfe” 
was the first painting in which military 
figures were so represented. 

Upon his death in 1820, West was bur- 
ied with the great in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


Has your class ever made a panorama? 
You might make one to set up inside a 
cardboard hatbox. Some other peace- 
ful meeting between Indians and settlers 
could be shown in such a panorama. 

One girl or boy might cut a large open- 
ing in the side of the box through which 
to view the scene. Another might paint 
the inside to represent the background— 
New Amsterdam or a Powhatan village. 

Some children will like to draw and cut 
out people, trees, baats, and tepees, What 
other materials can be used besides paper 
and cardboard? Arranging the people and 
objects is an art problem, since it is one 
way of creating a design. 
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SEATWORK IN THE THREE R’S 


ACH of the seatwork exercises on this 

page is intended for one day’s work. 
Though grade levels are given, in paren- 
theses, they need not be strictly followed. 
Often slow learners will profit by doing 
the simpler work, while advanced children 
will be stimulated if given exercises for 
a grade above their own. 


Number Names (1). Prepare a wall chart 
showing words, figures, and objects from 
one to ten. (Chairs, flags, or any other 
simple object may be used, but there 
should always be a space after the first five 
to make the counting easy.) Teach that 
the word, the figure, and the group of 
pictures are different ways of expressing 
the same number idea. 


one l 

two a 

thre 3 « « # 

four + * * 

five 5 th % % * 

six 6 eo ¢ + & & oF 
seven 7 * + + S * *% 
eight 8 #444 4 4% 
nine 9 * + + + © + * 
ten 10 +e se et 8 % 


Give children many recognition exercises 
like the following: 


Draw a circle around the right word in 
each line. 


Ly three four two 
a. six two five 
b bh four two ten 
~S six nine three 
42 six five four 


&} &} Oo &) eight four seven 


Left and Right (1; 2; 3). Children will 
be learning left and right as they follow 
these directions. 

Draw around your left hand. 


Write left hand on the picture of your 
hand. 

Draw around your right hand. 

Write right hand on this picture. 

Cut out the pictures of your two hands. 

Paste them on dark paper to take home. 


Ordinal Numbers (2; 3). Learning the 
ordinal numbers is a later step than simple 
counting. The ordinal, or series, concept 
is more difficult than the concept of a 
group. Here is one helpful exercise. 
Copy the following sentences, complet- 
ing them with one of these capital letters: 
ABCDEFGHI J 
The first letter is : 
The sixth letter is - 
The ninth letter is . 
The third letter is , 
The fourth letter is _.___.. 
(Continue in mixed order with the re- 
maining ordinals to tenth.) 


Rhyming Words (1, second half; 2). An 
early step in phonetic analysis is recogni- 
tion of rhyming words. 

Copy these five words: grow, wish, 
get, play, but. Under each word write all 
the words from below that rhyme with it. 


net know hut say wet 
stay yet slow met day 
cut glow may gray. nut 


pet shut dish fish blow 


A Farm Story (2; 3; 4). List a group of 
words about farm life similar to the fol- 
lowing, or work out a list with the class. 


farm horse wheat spring 
farmer _hens oats plow 
barn eggs corn plant 
cow milk hay fall 
pig grain garden wagon 


Pronounce the words with the group. 
Explain that the children are to write a 
story about a farm, using these words or 
any others that they prefer. This elimi- 
nates much spelling difficulty. 


Antonyms (2; 3). Through this either- 
or exercise, some of the common antonyms 
are brought to children’s attention in a 
meaningful way. 

Copy each sentence. In each blank 
write one of the words from the list below. 

1. The car may be either at the top or 
at the . of the hill. 

2. The sun may be either high or 


3. A box may be either big or 
4. Boys may be either quiet or ___ ‘ 
§. The grass may be either wet or 


6. Water may be either cold or 
noisy hot low 
dry little bottom 

Scrambled Words and Sentences (2;3). 
When children have once grasped the idea 
of rearranging letters to make words or 
words to make sentences, they enjoy the 
puzzle element of such exercises. Make 
the words and sentences longer or shorter 
according to the ability of your pupils. 
Directions are to arrange letters or words 
so that they make sense, and write them. 
I. tea tep nac pyla _noti 

klaw byo  byba__ ees emoc 
Il. 1. is day It warm a 
. after comes Ten nine 
. ball Put the away 
. The and leaves red are yellow 
. on A table the is book 
6. grass off the Keep 


“= b&w ND 


Sentence Sense (3; 4). Using run-on sen- 
tences is a common language fault. Exer- 
cises like the following will call this fault 
to children’s attention. 

Copy this paragraph, leaving out all the 
and’s. Separate the sentences by using 
capitals and punctuation marks. 

Columbus lived in Italy and he sailed 
across the ocean and he came to land and 


it was October 12 when he came and now we 
call October 12 Columbus Day. 








This is a pumpkin. 

Give the pumpkin two eyes. 

Give the pumpkin a nose. 

Give the pumpkin a mouth 
and four teeth. 

Now it is a jack-o-lantern. 

Color the jack-o’-lantern. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS TO READING 


MILDRED EVANS ZAMBON 


Teacher of Remedial Reading, 
Franklin Elementary School, Houston, Texas 


n a conference of all second- 
| grade teachers in our large 
school—called at the beginning 
of the second term last year— 
the principal said that a remedial 
room was being planned for poor 
readers—those who would possi- 
bly drop out of school after a few 
more years if they continued 
their present reading pace. He 
asked the six teachers to consider 
their pupils carefully and select 
those who were definitely in need 
of remedial reading. The reme- 
dial room soon began filling up. 

For some time I had been an 
enthusiastic advocate and user of 
audio-visual aids in the school- 
room. For this reason I was re- 
quested to instruct these pupils, 
using visual aids in as many ways 
as possible. When my roll was 
completed, I had twenty-seven 
pupils ranging in age from eight 
to thirteen years. Eleven had a 
bilingual handicap, and all but 
six were boys. As I faced these 
growing and energetic children, 
and began to count the weeks left 
before the end of the year, I re- 
alized I had no time to lose! 

My first step was to become ac- 
quainted with my new charges. I 
wanted to put them at ease, and 
let them familiarize themselves 
with their surroundings. They 
also needed to find out exactly 
what was expected of them. I 
won their interest almost imme- 
diately by introducing and using 
one of my outstanding visual 
aids, the opaque projector. I se- 
lected a story which I thought 
they would enjoy, and read it to 
them from the screen, showing 
the pictures alternately. I ex- 
plained that I desired very much 
that they secure library cards. 
Then they could take out books 
to read and could give book re- 
ports, using the machine to show 
the pictures in the books to the 
class. (The next week, when 
we made our first library trip— 
and for many it was the first trip 
to any library—all but a few had 
library cards with their parents’ 
signatures. ) 

The results of intelligence tests 
were already recorded for most of 
the children, so our second class 
Period was utilized in testing for 
reading levels. While the rest 
of the class were doing construc- 
tive seatwork, I summoned each 
child to read for me privately in 
as comfortable an atmosphere as 
I could arrange. The procedure 
Was not strained or rushed, but 


Remedial reading is a must in every school this 
side of Utopia. One school is solving its problem 


with audio-visual aids. 


was presented more like a game 
than a test. Four readers on 
various grade levels—preprimer, 
first, second, and third—of the 
same series were used. Each child 
was asked to read in the books, 
which were new to him, until his 
correct reading level was deter- 
mined. If his reading proved 
slow and laborious, he was im- 
mediately given a book lower in 
the series. A few simple ques- 
tions, prepared in advance, were 
asked for comprehension, and he 
was sent back to his seat. 

Folders had been prepared for 
each child with designated spaces 
allotted for information dealing 
with such reading habits as eye 


Wheat Photo Service 
4 ao 







The remedial reading class is shown in 
phrase cards, 


marionettes, picture cards, 


fixations, left-to-right eye move- 
ment, tone of voice, expression, 
phrasing, word-by-word reading, 
finger pointing, as well as other 
information such as home envi- 
ronment, background, and gen- 
eral health. By observing each 
child as he read, I was able to fill 
in some of this information. 

The third day we were ready 
for action! The previous night 
I had hectographed vocabulary 
books with eleven lists of words, 
beginning with the preprimer 
words in the state-adopted basic 
series that is used in our schools 
and extending through the sec- 
ond-grade reader. These words 
were to be musts because the basic 
reader of each grade used the vo- 
cabulary of the book preceding 
it as steppingstones to a more ad- 
vanced vocabulary. 


This article tells how. 


As a result of the testing, I 
planned four groups: below av- 
erage, very slow, preprimer level, 
and beginners. Individuals in 
each of these groups, of course, 
were classified in the folders I 
had prepared as to their various 
weaknesses in reading habits. I 
arranged with several teachers 
in the upper grades to let some 
girl or boy who read fluently 
come to us each day for an hour’s 
drill on easy reading. (Without 
the splendid co-operation extend- 
ed us by these faculty. members, 
very little actual classroom time 
could have been spent in varied 


reading. Part of each morning’s 
period would have had to be used 





action, using a variety of visual aids: 
Dolch’s basic sight vocabulary cards, 


for seatwork, which would have 
been of less help than the actual 
reading.) 

Next, the pupils were checked 
on a tachistoscope for a swift and 
accurate knowledge of the words 
in their vocabulary books. Any 
words not recognized immediate- 
ly were checked in colored pencil 
for further study. Each time the 
child was examined, a different- 
colored check mark was used. 
Thus his progress could be readily 
followed. 

Each group was issued not one 
book, but several that were easy 
to read, interesting, and attrac- 
tive to the group as a whole— 
books in which individuals could 
read with a feeling of accom- 
plishment. Although these chil- 
dren were second-graders, they 
were not asked to read second- 
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grade books. Checking on the 
tachistoscope and testing them in 
the series of readers proved be- 
yond a doubt that they had to 
progress from simpler books to 
second-grade readers. 

The new words in each lesson 
of the basic reader were repre- 
sented in colorful clue pictures 
mounted on the front bulletin 
board. Then on flash cards, and 
finally on yellow phrase cards, 
the words were seen again and 
again before they were read in 
the book. 

So as to bring everyone to 
school on time and in good hu- 
mor, opening exercises in the 
morning were generally packed 
with fun; but after that, reading 
began in earnest and lasted from 
9:00 to 10:15, with a drink and 
a stretch in between. 

A first glance into the class- 
room might have reminded one 
of a four-ring circus. Here sev- 
eral children participated in a 
lively game with phrase cards, to 
gain speed in recognizing groups 
of words; another group played 
“Conductor” with flash cards; a 
third tried for stars in their vo- 
cabulary booklets; still another 
group- matched words with pic- 
tures in order to learn enough 
words to read a preprimer! But 
they were all learning—and lik- 
ing it. 

The routine was simple. The 
teacher conducted the lessons in 
various basic readers, presenting 
new words and meanings, with 
phrase and flash cards relating to 
the lesson; locating phrases in the 
lesson; commenting on improve- 
ment; helping with expression 
and phrasing. The upper-grade 
leaders conducted the rest of the 
groups in the easy readers while 
the teacher worked with one 
group. Each pupil was given the 
opportunity, if time permitted, 
of reading several pages from 
each reader. 

Forty-five minutes in the af- 
ternoon was utilized for “reading 
for fun.” During this period, 
we made up and hectographed 
marionette plays, another creative 
and inspiring audio-visual aid. 
Many a child was inspired to read 
so that he could work the strings 
of Oscar, the clown marionette. 
Other types of recreational read- 
ing included these: book reports 
utilizing the opaque projector; 
lotto with words; chart reading; 
word games both commercial and 
homemade; (Continued on page 76) 
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LITERATURE IN THE UPPER GRADES 


EVANGELINE COLBURN 
Teacher-Librarian, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


ADIO, motion pictures, com- 
R ics, cartoons, pictorial ad- 
vertising—how often we hear 
teachers bewail modern agencies 
for conveying information and 
entertainment, and blame them 
for decreased “literary” reading 
by girls and boys in upper grades! 
Certainly, in the history of the 
world, there have never before 
been so many nonliterary ways 
of obtaining diversion, and, of 
course, information as well. 

It is equally true that never 
before has there been more at- 
tractive reading matter for young 
people—or more of it. At the 
same time that the short cuts to 
information and entertainment 
multiply—tending to make read- 
ing seem unnecessary—an enor- 
mous number of well-written and 
beautifully illustrated books for 
children to read are being pub- 
lished. 

Teachers who are sincerely in- 
terested in improving the reading 
taste of girls and boys must go 
further than to wonder what can 
be done, and they should certain- 
ly not give way to despair. They 
must accept the present competi- 
tion as a challenge and rally their 
forces not only to meet it but to 
capitalize upon the good offered 
by each competitive device. It is 
time to review our aims in teach- 
ing literature and the materials 
and methods used to attain these 
ends; to clarify our ideas of what 
constitutes good literature; and 
to discover the differences be- 
tween what girls and boys want 
to read and what we wish them 
to read. 

So far as literature is con- 
cerned, the principal purpose of 
teaching reading is to promote 
enjoyment. Where that purpose 
has not been lost sight of in the 
primary and middle grades, the 
average child reaches the upper 
grades equipped with ability to 
read and capacity to enjoy worth- 
while books. He has built up 
backgrounds for understanding 
and appreciating a great variety 
of reading material. Frequently, 
though, in the upper grades more 
time is given to analytical study 
of a few classics than to the en- 
joyment of many books. Con- 
sequently some pupils get an idea 
that literature is “dry” and they 
seek an antidote in mediocre read- 
ing or other forms of entertain- 
ment. They lose the opportunity 
to find permanent companion- 


ship in books. 
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Can books compete with newer types of recrea- 
tion? Can pupils be taught to enjoy good read- 
ing? A schoo] librarian here gives her answers. 


If reading for pleasure is to 
become habitual, the literature 
program in the upper grades must 
be broadened to accommodate the 
various tastes and abilities repre- 
sented by any large group of old- 
er girls and boys, many of whom 
will have only a few more years 
in school. “This means that there 
must be more fun in literature, 
and that contemporary books 
must often take precedence over 
traditional “classics” both for 
class study and for free reading. 
The close relationship between 
reading, literature, and social liv- 
ing will become more and more 
apparent. The static required- 
reading list will give way to vol- 
untary reading inspired by the 
school curriculum and the af- 
fairs of the world, and library 
facilities will be provided to meet 
the ever widening range of in- 
terests of modern youth. 

However, in selecting books 
for extensive reading, we shall 
not be limited to the latest vol- 
umes of fact and fiction. There 
are many books which have been 
favorites for generations, which 
are just as delightful now as they 
were when newly written. Biog- 
raphy, history, poetry, and all 
other classes of literature will be 
represented, including humorous 
stories and pure nonsense. In 
other words, there will be books 
for every mood. Current publi- 
cations that are designed to mect 


children’s interest in world af- 
fairs must be chosen with care. 
Timeliness is the chief virtue of 
many of them, and while that 
quality may suffice in some, it is 
essential that the information 
presented be authentic. 

Teachers by all means should 
familiarize themselves with aids 
to book selection. The Chiidren’s 
Catalog is especially valuable, in- 
asmuch as it not only contains 
analytical entries of books, but it 
indicates grade-range and classi- 
fies titles under subject headings. 
Information about current books 
is available in The Horn Book, 
The Booklist (American Library 
Association), Young Wings, and 
book-review sections of metropol- 
itan newspapers. Books which 
have received the Newbery award 
should be familiar to teachers. 

Girls and boys want excite- 
ment, suspense, human interest, 
and laughter in their books, as 
well as narratives about real life 
experiences, and informative ma- 
terial on science and invention. 
We want them to find satisfac- 
tion in books of quality and to 
be discriminating in matters of 
style. If a genuine feeling for 
worth-while literature is to devel- 
op naturally, it is necessary that 
at every age a child have con- 
tact with the best. The simplest 
definition of good literature is 
that which satisfies the mood and 
leaves with the reader something 





AUTUMN LEAVES 


WORDS BY LYLA HAYNES 


1. Crisp -y air and spar - kling days, 


2. Beste ofall,in ear - ly fall, 


MUSIC BY WILMA NEFF 


When tasks are gay to tack -le— 
When through the leaves you hus - tle, 














Leaves come tum - bling from the trees, And rus - tle, swish, and crack - le. 


Nois - y sounds are all 


a-round, With crack - le, swish, and rus’ - tle. 
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that is good for him. It should 
have sincerity, vitality, plausibil- 
ity, and style appropriate to the 
subject. 

Guidance plans must be inaug- 
urated to reach readers of all 
types—the reluctant and the om- 
nivorous, the unskilled and the 
skillful. Much guidance should 
be individual. Able readers hav- 
ing an innate liking for the bet- 
ter books need little beyond an 
adequate supply and time to use 
it. Others will have to advance 
step by step. 

The teacher will be alert to 
pupils’ observations about books, 
will learn what they like, and 
will bring to them reading which 
satisfies their present interest even 
if the material is not of the high- 
est literary quality. She will en- 
courage free discussion of books, 
hobbies, and outside diversions of 
all sorts to find points of contact. 
When great interest is evinced in 
a current motion picture, play, 
or radio program, she may con- 
tribute related literature which 
will enrich the children’s experi- 
ence and enhance their reading 
pleasure. Conference with an in- 
dividual, followed by a specially 
prepared list of books which he 
may like to read, is often effec- 
tive. If a teacher has patience, 
persistence, and a sympathetic 
understanding of children’s in- 
terests as the starting point for 
guidance, she will discover many 
ways of reaching her pupils and 
of stimulating activity. 

Reading aloud to classes is one 
of the most fruitful methods of 
group guidance. Selections from 
many books should be read by 
the teacher to stimulate voluntary 
reading. Occasionally an entire 
book may be presented serially to 
make children aware of plot de- 
velopment. Children of any age 
can enjoy listening to literature 
which they lack the ability or the 
ambition to read. In presenting 
other subjects, too, there is often 
an opportunity to utilize a poem 
or prose selection in a way which 
will give pleasure, broaden pupils’ 
background, and increase their 
appreciation of the subject under 
discussion. 

Following are listed some of 
the effective devices for stimu- 
lating a desire to read. 

1. Bulletin-board displays. 

a) Posters giving titles under 
such headings as “Knighthood 
and Chivalry” and “Pioneers 10 
America.” (Continued on page 83) 
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STRESS SAFETY THIS YEAR 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


CLYDE FOSTER SCOTTEN 
County Superintendent of Schools, Pettis County, Missouri 


N AN average year over 90,000 

Americans meet death through 
accidents. Whether people are at 
home, at school, at work, on the 
street, or on the highway, they 
need to protect themselves from 
being injured. Most accidents 
can be prevented if proper care 
is used and the rules of safety are 
followed. This unit deals with 
some safety measures. It should 
be supplemented by readings in 
textbooks on safety. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To understand the need for 
proper safety measures. 

B. To learn what safety measures 
to use in various situations. 

C. To observe safety precautions 
at home, and on the highway and 
playground. 
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SAFETY IN THE HOME 
PROBLEMS 


A. Fire prevention.—Losses from 
fires are so enormous that every 
effort should be made to prevent 
them. Each year property dam- 
age amounts to 250 million dol- 
lars. Much of this loss could be 
prevented if each person would 
do his part. 

1. Rubbish and waste paper. 

a) Dispose of rubbish at fre- 
quent intervals. 

b) See that waste paper goes 
to a collection depot and does not 
accumulate in the home. 

¢) Burn oily rags or put them 
in a tin box. 

2. Inflammable liquids. 

4) Keep all inflammable liq- 
uids outside the house. 

b) Never use kerosene to start 
a fire. 

3. Oil and gasoline stoves and 
lamps. 

4) When filling an oil or gaso- 
line stove or lamp, be sure all 
flames are extinguished before 
you uncap the oil container. 

b) Keep wicks clean. 


¢) Keep flame from running 
high. 


The aspects of safety are manifold. Some of those 
which are of particular significance for elemen- 
tary pupils have been emphasized in this unit. 


d) Never have an oil or gaso- 
line stove burning in a complete- 
ly closed room. 

4. Matches. 

a) Keep matches in fireproof 
containers. 

b) Keep matches out of the 
reach of young children. 

B. Accident prevention.—People 
speak of being “safe at home,” 
but home is only as safe as you 
make it. Many accidents occur 
in the home, falls being the most 
common. The following precau- 
tions should help prevent falls. 
1. Small loose articles, including 
toys, should be picked up from 
the floor and stairs. 

2. All small pieces of furniture 
should be kept out of the areas 
needed for walking in a room. 
3. Large pieces of furniture and 
chairs should have regular places 
and be kept in them. When the 
usual arrangement is changed, all 
members of the family should 
know about it. 

4. All stairways should be well 
lighted. 

§. To reach higher than you can 
from the floor, stand on a sturdy 
stepladder. 

6. Care should be taken in get- 
ting into and out of the bathtub. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. Words for study—accident, 
prevention, dispose, frequent, in- 
terval, accumulate, inflammable, 
extinguish. 

B. Things to do. 

1. Make a survey of your own 
home for fire hazards. 

2. Keep a record of small acci- 
dents that happen in homes, and 
try to discover ways of prevent- 
ing such accidents. 


SAFETY ON THE 
HIGHWAY 


PROBLEMS 


A. Walking on the highway. 

1. Walk on the edge of the high- 
way. 

2. Keep to the left, facing traf- 
fic on your side. 

3. Get off the highway when a 
car is approaching and stay off 
until it has passed. 

4. Pedestrians in a group should 
walk single file. 

§. Wear or carry 
white after dark. 
B. Crossing the highway. 

1. Look in both directions. If no 
cars are near, walk across. If cars 
are coming, wait. 

2. Never run across the road but 
walk instead. 

3. Cross where there is a signal 
light or a traffic policeman, when- 
ever possible. 

4. Cross at corners or places 
marked for crossing. Never jay- 
walk. 

C. Bicycles on the highway. 

1. Ride to the right of moving 
traffic. 

2. Give automobiles and pedes- 
trians the right of way. 

3. Obey traffic signals, signs, and 
laws. 

4. Always ride at a safe speed. 

§. Do not take chances, such as 
squeezing through narrow places 
in trafic or weaving in and out 
among cars to get ahead. 

6. Get off your bicycle and walk 
with it across busy intersections. 
D. Other highway safety rules. 
1. Never chase a ball or other 
toy into the street. 

2. Never play a game in the 
street. Use the playground. 
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3. Never throw a stick or stone 
or other object at a passing car. 


ACTIVITIES 
A. Words for study—traffic, pe- 


destrians, jaywalk, intersections. 
B. Things to do. 

1. Make safety posters showing 
rules of highway safety. 

2. Learn how the school patrol 
helps prevent accidents. 

3. Conduct a campaign for rid- 
ing bicycles safely. 


SAFETY ON THE 
PLAYGROUND 


PROBLEMS 


A. Group activities. 

1. Group games should be spaced 
so as not to interfere with one 
another. 














Put away toys after using 





2. Games should be suited to 
children’s physical development. 
3. Girls and boys of varying ages 
should play in separate groups. 
B. Individual responsibilities. 

1. Playground activities should 
be supervised by an adult. ' 
2. Older children should watch 
out for the safety of the younger 
children. 

3. Children should remember to 
be careful when running and 
playing in order to avoid running 
into play equipment and trees. 
4. All scratches, cuts, and bruis- 
es, even minor ones, should be re- 
ported to the teacher or nurse. 
5. Throwing of stones should be 
strictly avoided. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. Words for study—interfere, 
development, separate groups, 
supervised, avoid. 

B. Things to do. 

1. Set up a group of safety rules 
to be followed on the playground. 
2. Choose a committee to keep 
the playground free from sticks, 
rocks, and bits of broken glass. 
3. If you do not have a first-aid 
cabinet, plan to get one. List 
what it should contain. 
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The Frowning Jack-o-Lantern 
GLADYS BRIERLY ASHOUR 


HERE were four big pump- 

kins on Ellen’s front porch. 
Ellen’s uncle had brought them 
from his farm for her party, and 
her father had promised to turn 
them into jack-o’-lanterns that 
afternoon. 

Ellen had gone to the porch 
many times that morning to see 
whether the pumpkins were real- 
ly there, and every time she tried 
hard to imagine what each one 
would look like when it was made 
into a jack-o’-lantern. 

After lunch Ellen’s father got 
out a paring knife and cleared a 
space on the kitchen table in 
which to work. 

“I shall give this one a wide, 
handsome grin because it is such 
a big fellow.” He laughed as he 
put the knife into the first pump- 
kin. 

“Like Mr. Giovanni, who owns 
the fruit stand!” cried Ellen. 

When the jack-o’-lantern was 
finished, its bright orange face 
beamed with kindness like that of 
Mr. Giovanni, who sold red ap- 
ples and golden oranges to the 
children on their way home from 
school. 

“Does this tall thin pumpkin 
remind you of anybody?” Ellen’s 
father asked her, as he set to work 
to carve the second pumpkin. 

“The tall Amberson boy who 
mows our lawn!” said Ellen. 

When it was carved, the thin 
jack-o’-lantern had the cheerful, 
crooked smile of the Amberson 
boy who trimmed the hedge and 


mowed the grass in the summer. 
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“And now,” said Ellen’s fa- 
ther, as he lifted the third pump- 
kin to the table, “I shall turn the 
corners of this fellow’s mouth 
down.” 

“Like the little boy who brings 
our eggs?” Ellen asked. 

“Have you noticed that, too?” 
inquired Mother, who came into 
the kitchen for the popcorn balls 
which she and Ellen were going 
to wrap in bright-colored paper. 
“I’ve often wondered what made 
him frown so.” 

“Maybe he’s tired from walk- 
ing so far with such a big bas- 
ket on his arm,” said Ellen’s 
father. “This is the last place he 
has to come, you know.” 

“I wonder whether that is the 
reason.” Mother spoke as if she 
had thought about Peter a lot. 
“His folks have just bought their 
farm, and I thought perhaps it 
was because he had found no one 
to play with.” 

“Now for the last pumpkin,” 
said Ellen’s father. 

“It is such a jolly one,” said 
Ellen. 

“I don’t believe we need it,” 
Mother added. “We have one 
for each front window and the 
big one for the porch.” 

“We could put it over the fire- 
place,” suggested Ellen’s father. 

“Oh, no,” said Ellen. “That is 
the place for the sweet-potato 
witch that Aunt Hester sent.” 

“We might save it until later 
for a pie,” Mother suggested. 

Ellen sighed. It was a shame 
to waste such a jolly pumpkin on 
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pumpkin pie, but there simply 
wasn’t another suitable safe spot 
for a jack-o’-lantern. 

So the jolly pumpkin remained 
in one corner of the porch and 
was forgotten while Mother and 
Ellen wrapped the popcorn balls 
and made up Halloween verses 
to tuck inside. 

It was about five o’clock when 
Peter came to Ellen’s house with 
the eggs. He was frowning as 
usual. When he saw the jack-o’- 
lanterns on the kitchen table, he 
stopped frowning and exclaimed, 
“Jack-o’-lanterns! Did you make 
them?” 

Ellen shook her head. “I only 
watched. Father did the work.” 

Peter’s voice was wistful. “We 
didn’t have any pumpkins this 
year because the hot winds came 
and dried up the vines.” 

“Maybe Mother will—” Ellen 
began, and then stopped because 


she didn’t want to promise Peter 
anything until she was certain, 
“Wait here,” she said, and ran to 
the dining room where Mother 
was setting the table with fancy 
plates and napkins. 

“May I give Peter the pump- 
kin we didn’t use?” asked Ellen. 
She told her mother what Peter 
had said about not having any 
pumpkins. 

“Of course you may, Ellen,” 
Mother answered. “And be sure 
to give him some of the popcorn 
balls, too,” 

Ellen chose four popcorn balls 
and gave them to Peter with the 
pumpkin. The pumpkin and the 
brightly covered balls just filled 
Peter’s basket. 

“Thank you,” said Peter. “If 
I hurry, perhaps my mother will 
let me make a jack-o’-lantern.” 

“Could you have a party?” 
Ellen asked. (Continued on page 79) 


Sonny’s Ducky Jim 


CLARA LOUISE KESSLER 


ONNY crouched on the win- 

dow seat, watching for his 
sisters and brother to come home 
from school. He leaned against 
the cold windowpane, and tried 
to see as far down the street as 
possible. Outside it was rainy 
and cold and disagreeable. 

Three-year-old Sonny was a 
bit lonely. He came to his moth- 
er, who was sewing, and leaned 
against her. .“Mother,” he said, 
“when will school be out?” 

Mrs. Ray put her arm around 
him. “It won’t be long now,” 
she encouraged. “You haven't 
played with your blocks this aft- 
ernoon. See whether you can 
build a barn. Perhaps when the 
children come home, they will 
cut out some farm animals for 
you to put in it.” 

Sonny emptied his blocks on 
the floor. As he worked at the 
barn he talked about the animals 
he would like to put in it. Sud- 
denly he inquired, “Where’s my 
Ducky Jim?” 

Mrs, Ray gave a sigh. “Now, 
Sonny, you know that Ducky 
Jim is lost. We haven’t seen him 
for months. When I go uptown 
Pll try to buy you a new duck.” 


“Td rather have my Ducky 
Jim,” said Sonny. It had been 
his favorite toy for a long time. 

It was such a dark day that 
Mrs. Ray turned on the light. 
Then the room was so bright and 
cozy that Sonny played happily, 
forgetting that he had been lone- 
some. 

Suddenly there was a rush of 
feet on the front porch; through 
the door, piling in pell-mell, came 
the three girls and Phil. The cold 
air swept into ‘the room through 
the open door. 

“Snow, snow!” chanted Jane. 
“Did you see the snow, Sonny?” 

The children pulled Sonny to 
the window. The air was full of 
big fluffy white snowflakes that 
twisted and whirled in the wind. 
Sonny gazed astonished. 

Mrs. Ray sighed. “Winter is 
coming and that means you'll 
need your heavy coats. They are 
in a trunk in the attic.” She 
laid her sewing aside. “I think ! 
should get them out now.” 

“Goody!” Dixie said in glee. 
“Let’s all go with her. I love to 
rummage in the attic. So many 
funny old things are hidden up 
there.” (Continued on page 80) 
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TO READ OR TELL 


The Wampum Belt 


BARBARA 


HE sharp eyes of Laughing 
Brook observed the broken 
twig, the wilting leaf. Here was 
evidence that her brother, Red 
Cloud, had passed this way. 

Three suns had risen since 
Whirling Waters, great chief of 
the Onondagas, sent forth his son 
on a mission to the Wolves, a 
neighboring tribe. Red Cloud 
had been chosen because of all 
the boys he was the fastest run- 
ner, the boldest, the surest with 
tomahawk and arrow. 

He had felt quite proud and 
happy as he set out on his jour- 
ney, the wampum belt strapped 
round his supple waist. The 
wampum belt was handed down 
from chief to chief; it contained 
symbols of authority known 
only to Whirling Waters himself. 

Laughing Brook had smiled 
when she bade her brother fare- 
well, but now she wept, for he 
had not returned. “I will seek 
until I find him,” the Indian girl 
said. “The hills are huge, the 
forests are deep, but somewhere 
I shall find his trail.” 

The print of a moccasined foot 
in the wet moss convinced her 
that she was going in the right 
direction. But how much far- 
ther must she travel? Day was 
passing, and she had been walk- 
ing since morning. She had long 
since eaten the sugar cakes and 
the parched corn in her pouch. 
When she smelled wood smoke 
and the aroma of roasting meat, 
she paused. Her first thought 
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was that she had stumbled upon 
her brother’s camp. And then 
through the leafy branches she 
saw a girl in a blue dress dip- 
ping water from a spring. 

Charity Vail was the first pale- 
face that Laughing Brook had 
ever seen. From her elders she 
had heard how the white man 
came and brought trouble to the 
red man, taking away land and 
food. She had come to think of 
the palefaces as mortal enemies 
fit only for destruction, fierce 
men who fought with dreadful 
weapons. It had never occurred 
to her that among the palefaces 
there might be a girl like this 
bright-haired one. 

Charity’s blue eyes were as 
keen as Laughing Brook’s. In- 
deed she had seen the Indian girl 
as soon as the Indian girl saw her, 
and she felt no fear of the grace- 
ful young figure clad in soft 
buckskin. She ran to Laughing 
Brook and pulled her into the 
open space about the cabin. She 
kept on pulling until the stranger 
was inside the dwelling. 

Charity’s mother was roasting 
venison at the big fireplace. Her 
father was cobbling a boot. Here 
was the same family atmosphere 
which Laughing Brook found in 
her own home. Not a word of 
their language could she under- 
stand, but to her astonishment 
the man knew a few words of the 
Onondaga tongue. He told her 
she was welcome at their home. 
The woman handed her a plate 


filled with food. Charity brought 
a stool for her to sit upon. 

Warmed by so much kindness, 
Laughing Brook inquired wheth- 
er they had seen anything of her 
brother. The man shook his 
head. But he said that the tribe 
of Wolves to the westward had 
been creating some disturbance 
lately, causing the settlers to take 
steps to defend themselves. He 
considered it unlikely that any 
harm had befallen her brother, 
but he thought she had better 
stay where she was for the night. 

Laughing Brook gratefully ac- 
cepted a quilt to lie upon, and, 
fed and warmed, fell asleep. 

She awakened to find the low 
moon sending its last beams into 
the cabin. The planets were her 
clock, and she knew dawn was 
near. Rising, she softly left the 


place. The woods were still. She 
retraced her steps to where she 
had last seen her brother’s trail. 

Laughing Brook lifted up her 
voice in the small sweet note of 
the peewee. It was her brother’s 
scout call, and if he were any- 
where near he would answer. She 
listened and called again. Then 
she heard, not too far away, an- 
other peewee. It might be that 
she had awakened a bird, but she 
hoped she had found Red Cloud. 

She kept on sending her sig- 
nals and getting answers until 
she found the boy leaning against 
a tree, arms folded, in an ‘attitude 
of utter defeat. Almost his first 
words were: “I have lost the 
wampum belt!” 

“Tell me how it happened, my 
brother,” Laughing Brook said 
gently. (Continued on page 78} 


The Red Dinner Pail 


MAE M. VANDER BOOM 


B” jones climbed into the 
school bus and went to the 
rear seat where Jack Barstow was 
holding a place for him. 

“Didn’t find your new dinner 
pail, did you?” asked Jack. 

Bob held up the paper sack in 
which he was carrying his lunch. 
“No,” he replied. “I think some- 
one must have taken it! I know 
I left it at school that day!” 

The Barstows lived a quarter 
of a mile down the creek road 
from the Jones family. Bob and 
Jack were the same age and great 
friends. They often walked to 
and from school together. 

“Yes,” Jack said, “we walked 
home from school that night, and 
I don’t remember your carrying 
a dinner pail either. But who, in 
our school, would ever have taken 
it?” 

“It could have been someone 
who doesn’t go to this school,” 
said Bob. 

The two boys were looking out 
of the school bus window as they 
talked. The schoolhouse was in 
sight now. As they turned a cor- 
ner, Ted Trevor, the new pupil, 
came out of his house, where he 
had been living only two weeks. 
As he crossed the street, Bob and 
Jack noticed all at once that Ted 
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was carrying a red dinner pail. 
He was swinging it proudly. 

Both Bob and Jack suddenly 
sat upright. They stared intent- 
ly at the boy and the pail. 

“Well, what do you know!” 
exclaimed Jack. 

“That’s it!” cried Bob. “My 
new dinner pail! Just wait till I 
get out of this bus!” Then Bob 
remembered a promise that he 
had made to his mother and his 
teacher! “No more fighting!” 

Jack remembered too! He had 
promised the same thing to Ais 
mother and the teacher! 

The eyes of the two boys met. 

“Well, there isn’t anything we 
can do about it, then,” said Bob. 
“But Ted Trevor ought to be 
ashamed, swiping a fellow’s new 
dinner pail that way.” 

“T'll say!” agreed Jack. “We 
can’t fight him, but we don’t 
have to play with him.” 

Bob nodded. “No, we don’t 
and we won’t!” 

The two boys made it a point 
not to speak to Ted that morn- 
ing. They left him out of all the 
games, too. 

Jack Barstow told Archie Lee 
as soon as he was out of the bus, 
and Archie Lee told one of his 
friends. He (Continued on page 84) 
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WRITING IMAGINATIVE STORIES 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


A. ESTELLE BELT 


Formerly, Administrative Principal, 
Brookland and Bunker Hill Schools, Washington, D.C. 


N GUIDING the written expres- 
I sion of children, one of the 
most persistent and challenging 
problems faced by the teacher is 
that of developing a readiness for 
creative writing. In spite of the 
teacher’s greatest efforts to help 
children become increasingly sen- 
sitive and responsive to the life 
about them, written expression in 
the classroom too often is remark- 
able only for paucity of ideas and 
lack of color. 

In meeting this problem, the 
following techniques were used 
effectively in one sixth grade, and 
it seems likely that they would 
prove themselves helpful else- 
where. 

As one of its plans for the 
month, the group had been get- 
ting ready to present some Bra- 
zilian fairy tales to children of 
lower grades. A great many sto- 
ries were read by the pupils as a 
part of their recreational reading 
program. The ones which they 
considered suitable in content for 
a younger group, and capable of 
being dramatized, were presented 
as puppet shows. 

One day during a discussion 
period, the pupils were asked to 
list the characteristics which they 
had particularly noticed in the 
Brazilian fairy tales. The follow- 
ing outline incorporates the obser- 
vations which were most often 
made. 

A. General qualities. 

1. Short. 

2. Humorous. 

3. Imaginative. 
4. Full of magic. 
B 

1 


. Characters. 
. Animals talk and act like 
people. 


a) Tiger and monkey clever. 

b) Goat stupid. 

c) Armadillo always hungry. 

d) Sea serpent always evil. 
2. Human characters are often 
of royal blood. 
3. There is usually a villain who 
is successful early in the story and 
a hero who wins out in the end. 
C. Plots. 
1. Someone is enchanted, and is 
set free when someone else breaks 
the spell. 
2. Someone sets out from home 
on a dangerous mission, either to 
seek adventure or because of jeal- 
ousy or poverty at home. 
3. How or why things are as they 
are today. 

Using this material as a guide, 
the children were asked to try to 
write a fairy tale in the Brazilian 
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In order to write good compositions, pupils must 
have more tangible help than just enriched expe- 


rience. 
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Edward Moran, in painting “The Debarkation of Columbus,” interpreted history 
imaginatively, and so did the children who wrote a “log” of Columbus’ voyages. 


manner. At the time, our social- 
studies discussions were centering 
about the Amazon Valley. One 
boy who chose plot theme num- 
ber three explained that snakes 
today have fangs because once a 
long time ago as the grandfather 
of all snakes hurried after his 
prey he fell into a bucket of la- 
tex, and before he could reach 
the “turbid Amazon” and wash 
off the liquid, it had hardened 
into fangs. 

A girl wrote a fascinating tale 
which explained why the rubber 
tree weeps. In addition to plot 
theme three, she incorporated plot 
theme one by making the rubber 
tree an enchanted prince whose 
enchantment would be overcome 
only when someone wept with 
him. This requirement was ful- 
filled by a girl whom the tree had 
befriended when she lost her path 
in the jungle. 

This same technique could be 
employed advantageously in con- 
nection with Egyptian and Greek 
myths or Scandinavian legends. 
A quantity of material is avail- 
able for use by the children as a 
basis for discovering and formu- 
lating characteristics peculiar to 
the literature under consideration, 
and as models whose style they 
will endeavor to approximate. 

When our interests were cen- 
tering about a study of Greek 
life, we read and enjoyed many 
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of the fables written by Aesop. 
The pupils defined a fable as a 
brief tale in which animals spoke 
and behaved like human beings, 
and which was told to teach a 
lesson or illustrate a moral. One 
day several of the truths formu- 
lated by Aesop were written on 
the blackboard, and the children 
were asked to choose some one 
truth and write a fable to illus- 
trate it. 

One girl selected the axiom, 
“Fine feathers do not make fine 
birds.” Her characters were two 
skyscrapers standing side by side 
—one plain but sturdy, and the 
other distinguished by its ornate 
carvings and great windows. The 
plainness of the sturdy skyscraper 
was openly pitied by its neigh- 
bor, much to the chagrin of the 
former. Later, because of its in- 
secure and weak foundation, the 
haughty neighbor crumbled dur- 
ing a terrific windstorm, causing 
the sturdier building to remark, 
“Better plain and strong than 
beautiful and weak.” 

A boy wove a tale about the 
action of the spark plugs in a rac- 
er to illustrate “United we stand, 
divided we fall.” 

A girl illustrated the maxim, 
“It is easy to be brave from a dis- 
tance.” In her tale, a pampered 
house dog, safely seated upon the 
porch of his master’s home, ridi- 
culed a passing alley dog. 


Unfortunately for the heckler, 
the two dogs met the next day 
on a near-by street. The alley 
dog ripped the ribbon from the 
house dog’s neck and clawed him 
considerably before he managed 
to escape, howling while he ran, 
Thereafter, the alley dog could 
pass by without hearing so much 
as a yap from the house dog, who 
usually discovered he had busi- 
ness indoors. 

Certain plot patterns have been 
used by authors throughout the 
ages, yet people never tire of 
them. One day the following 
plot patterns were presented to 
the children. 

1. Someone is kind to a ragged 
old person, and receives from 
that person a magic gift which 
aids him when he is in trouble. 

2. Two selfish elder sisters mis- 
treat a generous younger sister, 
but a prince comes by and carries 
the younger sister off to his pal- 
ace where they live happily ever 
after. 

3. Three brothers set out from 
home on a dangerous mission for 
the king. Two of the brothers 
are clever but cruel. The young- 
er brother is not so clever, but is 
kindhearted. The younger broth- 
er accomplishes the difficult task 
when the others fail, and he is 
given the hand of the princess in 
marriage. 

Each child chose the plot pat- 
tern that appealed to him and 
used it as a basis for a tale. It 
was amusing to note how differ- 
ent were the tales that evolved 
from the same plot pattern be- 
cause of the use of varying set- 
tings, characters, and modes of 
developing the idea. 

An excellent review of histor- 
ical data can be had by reinter- 
preting such material from the 
standpoint of literature. The dar- 
ing of Columbus and the signifi- 
cance of his voyage are often lost 
in a monotonous repetition year 
after year. A fresh appreciation 
may be evoked if pupils pretend 
to be the famous navigator and 
prepare a log of his voyages. One 
child’s log actually revealed the 
change from the dauntless, wide- 
ly acclaimed man in his prime to 
one old before his time—hopeless 
and discredited. 

On another occasion the chil- 
dren had read the detailed liter- 
ary account of the travels of the 
Polos contained in a reader, and 
had compared it with the brief 
accounts of (Continued on page 74) 
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~SEATWORK FOR OCTOBER 


ROSE LEARY LOVE 
Teacher, First Grade, Public Schools, Charlotte, North Carolina 








Read this story. 


October is the second month 
of the autumn season. 

October has 31 days. 

The last day is Halloween. 

Girls and boys have lots of 
fun on Halloween. 

They wear costumes. 

They bob for apples and 
eat popcorn. 

They tell stories about 
witches riding on brooms. 

They make jack-o’-lanterns 
from pumpkins. 

Jack-o'-lanterns look very 
funny. | 


Fill in the blanks. Use the 
words under the sentences. 











October is an month. 
Children bob for 
Jack-o'-lanterns look 
Children wear on 





Halloween. 
funny autumn costumes apples 





Draw a ring around the 
word under each picture that 
tells the right color. 


PUMPKIN POPCORN BALL APPLE 





red blue red 
green red black 
orange white blue 
black black purple 
purple orange white 


Draw a line under the 
right word. 


Jack-o'-lanterns are made 
from (chairs, pumpkins, tops). 

Witches ride on (brooms, 
apples, trains). 

Popcorn is a (grain, toy, 
fruit). 

October is the (first, second, 
third) autumn month. 

Apples grow on (trees, 
boxes, pencils). 
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ARITHMETIC COMES ALIVE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MYRTLE BRANDON WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, 


Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina 


N A school where children gain 
I information and skills through 
well-planned activities that are in 
keeping with their interests and 
abilities, they will certainly have 
number experiences. An analysis 
of such classroom experiences, 
in their bearing on the teaching 
of arithmetic, shows a wide range 
of possibilities. 

The observations recorded in 
this article were made by a group 
of college students who visited 
classrooms of a school located 
in a town of about 1,800 popula- 
tion. More than half of the chil- 
dren travel from the surrounding 
rural area on school buses. The 
class membership in each room is 
large, the average being thirty- 
nine. We visited six classrooms 
where first-, second-, and third- 
grade girls and boys were at work. 
These visits were made for one 
period a day one day a week, so 
that we glimpsed samples of the 
work of each grade. At no time 
did we find a teacher conducting 
what might be called a scheduled 
arithmetic lesson during a period 
planned for number work, but 
evidences of number experiences 
were noted in every classroom. 

The first class we visited was a 
first grade. Upon entering the 
room we saw the following writ- 
ten on the blackboard. 


OUR PLANS 


Make frame for flowers. 
Cover chairs. 

Make cake. 

Check library books. 

Fix the calendar. 

. Make tables for playhouse. 
. Make designs for chairs. 
. Paint pictures. 

. Keep room clean. 

10. Work in clay. 

One glance at these plans re- 
vealed that many arithmetic ex- 
periences would grow out of such 
activities. 

We soon saw that the children 
had met at the front of the room 
for a conference. On the black- 
board was this recipe: 


PMT SY PS 


‘© 


ONE, TWO, THREE, FOUR CAKE 


1 cup shortening 2 teaspoons 


2 cups sugar flavoring 
3 cups flour 3 teaspoons 
4 eggs baking 
1 cup milk powder 


On a near-by table were all the 
ingredients listed in the recipe. 

In order to make the cake the 
recipe was read and reread. Then 
one group of girls was chosen to 
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Arithmetic can be challenging and vital when it 
is made a part of the daily activities of chil- 


dren, as 


do the mixing. They had a fruit- 
ful experience with measuring as 
well as with reading and plan- 
ning. 

Now the conference period was 
over, and they were ready to go 
about various jobs outlined in 
their “plans” for the day. At 
this point our visit came to a 
close, but the teacher reported 
that the cake was made in the 
classroom and carried to the 
lunchroom kitchen and baked. 
Later the girls and boys enjoyed 
a social hour and served the cake. 

“Signs of Spring” was the cen- 
ter of interest in the next class we 
visited. This was another section 
of the first grade. The children 
had just returned from a walk 
which we learned had been taken 
to see some crocuses. As they sat 
down and started to talk about 
what they had seen, the teacher 
recorded as many of their state- 
ments as she could. The part of 
this record which shows the use 
of numbers is as follows: 

Barbara saw 2 robins. 

Buster saw 3 sparrows. 

Ted saw 4 robins. 

Billie Lee saw 6 birds. 

The weather report for the day 
was placed on the calendar dur- 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


in the case of the school described here. 


ing the hour. Each day’s weather 
was indicated on the calendar by 
a different color. If it were a 
sunshiny day, the square around 
the number was colored yellow; 
if snowy, it was left white; if 
cloudy, it was colored gray; and 
soon. Various pupils were asked 
to count how many bright days, 
rainy days, and foggy days had 
occurred during the month. 

Still another activity which 
involved the use of numbers was 
the making of paper mats. The 
teacher had cut strips. of paper 
for these, and a child was chosen 
to count out enough strips for 
each one at his table. Counting 
out five yellow strips and five 
blue strips for each classmate was 
an excellent aid in understanding 
the meaning of numbers. 

In addition to the experiences 
which took place while we were 
present there were evidences that 
more work of this kind had been 
done. Some of these were: 

1. A large picture of a ther- 
mometer with this sentence writ- 
ten under it: “The thermometer 
tells us how cold it is.” 

2. A piece of oak tag near the 
goldfish bowl with this sentence: 
“We have three goldfish.” 





Practice in arithmetic goes hand in hand with social studies 


when a “post office” is an activity center in the 
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room, 


3. A picture of a little basket 
of colored eggs (we visited this 
school near Easter) on a bulletin 
board, with this sentence: “We 
can see seven eggs.” 

4. A wall chart containing the 
numerals from one through one 
hundred. 

We could readily see that the 
second-graders whom we visited 
on our next designated observa- 
tion day were planning a reading 
period. The children were being 
counted to determine how many 
books to bring from the book- 
case. It was found that there 
were fourteen boys and eight girls. 
An attempt was made to add to 
find out how many books were 
needed. Since the example in- 
volved carrying there was some 
difficulty. One answer was writ- 
ten as “112.” Another child gave 
the correct answer and explained 
how he got it. Then they checked 
by counting and found that he 
was right and that 112 was quite 
unreasonable. Later the teacher 
showed them what they had done 
to get the wrong answer and how 
to get the right one. 

What better arithmetic lesson 
could one plan for a group of 
second-graders who had failed to 
understand carrying in addition? 
Real motivation was there, for 
the children were waiting to read 
a story as soon as they learned 
how many books they needed. 

When we visited the other 
section of the second grade we 
found the class preparing to read 
the poem “Over in the Meadow,” 
by Olive A. Wadsworth, which 
appears in Along the Way, by 
Gertrude Hildreth and others, 
“Easy Growth in Reading” se- 
ries. (John C. Winston Co.). 
In the finding of the page on 
which the selection appeared, 
arithmetic was encountered. 

After the children had read 
silently, one boy who was a good 
reader read the poem aloud. Then 
the pupils decided to take the 
parts of different characters and 
read. This required further num- 
ber experience. Several animals 
were chosen. The group read to 
find out how many fish, ducks, 
bees, and so on, were needed for 
each part, and they chose and 
counted to’see that they had the 
correct number. The rest read 
the lines that were not the di- 
rect words of a speaker. After 
all the planning, counting, and 
checking, the poem was read by 
the group. (Continued on page 88) 
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CURIOUS FRISKY 


SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


ot 


Frisky was a very curious 7-@. She was walking down the CI one day 


\ 


with her 5: Sopee + high and her = > < sticking straight out. She saw something 
round and orange lying in the % beside a {EJEJE. What could that be? It 
had little holes for 4 %, and a bigger hole for a i , and a still bigger, longer 


oe + . 
before. %-@ didn’t know that a 


Si had left it on the Ve the night before and that it had fallen into the 
Walledat Frisky’s dgf gi took her over to the ® . She sniffed at it with her 


pink e and twitched her =< . “What can this be?” she wondered. “Is it 





oné for a <3. She had never seen a 


good to eat?” Her sharp ? tried to bite the outside, but it was hard. “It looks 


softer inside,” she thought, and then—yes!—she put her $- Sy into the K—nat the 
top of the &S) and licked the bottom with her Ly . ‘Not good at all,” she 


decided, and started to back out—but she couldn't get her Legee out of . the @® 


5. es 
(v a 


Then wasn't 4-@ in a nice fix? There she was with a Gis) fora tye! TI 


just have to go home with this old thing on,” she thought. On the way home, 


ya sight of a neighbor, Terry sire) who had chased her many times. 
“lll have to run, Q: decided, heading for the nearest SUE, At first she 


looked through the \/ a’ 4 ” of the jack-o-lantern, but the pumpkin slipped, and Frisky 
hit the with a bang. That bang broke the ® into bits and Frisky was 


ee) mets 


free! She scrambled up into hes . But Q r I wasn't at the 3 Na looking up 


and barking as she had expected he would be. He was running down the street 





as fast as his {om could carry him! Can you think why? 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS FOR 


Winds and Ocean Currents 
ALICE COOK FULLER 


Formerly, Superintendent of Schools, Larimer County, Colorado 


Find the answers to the following 
questions by referring to maps, 
charts, and reading matter in 
your own textbook and in other 
reference books if necessary. 

1. In the north temperate re- 
gions, do the westerly winds blow 
directly from the west, or from 
south of west? 

2. Would an airplane be more 
likely to meet head winds in fly- 
ing to Europe from the United 
States, or in returning? En route 
to Asiatic Russia from North 
America, or returning? En route 
to Japan from Attu in the Aleu- 
tians, or returning? 

3. Would the winds passing 
over Europe, from the west, and 
blowing across the U.S.S.R. in 
Europe and Asia, carry moisture? 
Why? 

4. The prevailing winds of the 
south regions blow 
from what direction? 

§. The warm, moisture-laden 
winds blow from what direction 
in the tropical part of the At- 
lantic Ocean north of the Equa- 
tor? South of the Equator? 

6. What other name is given 
to the prevailing winds of the 
tropical part of the Atlantic? 

7. Into what part of Australia 
do the winds 
bring a good supply of moisture? 

8. Trace the southeast trade 
winds from the South American 
coast along the equatorial belt to 
the Solomon Islands, Gilbert Is- 
lands, and so on. What kind of 
climate do the winds blowing 
over this vast expanse of sun- 
warmed water give these islands? 


temperate 


southeast trade 


9. What are monsoons? What 
causes them? 

10. On your map of Pacific 
Ocean currents, first find North 
America, China, Siberia (Asiatic 
Russia), and Japan. Now de- 
scribe the flow of the North 
Equatorial Current. 

11. Would a current flowing 
from the equatorial regions be 
warm or cold? 

12. What current flows north- 
west from the Equator to warm 
the eastern coast of Asia? 

13. In its flow eastward from 
Japan and back again to the 
Equator, it warms what coast? 

14. Locate the North Equato- 
rial Current in the Atlantic. Tell 
where it flows. 

15. When this Equatorial Cur- 
rent turns northeast from the 
Gulf of Mexico what is it called? 

16. The Gulf Stream helps to 
warm what countries? 

17. The Gulf Stream widens 
out and slows up after it leaves 
the shores of America. What 
name is given to it then? 

18. What cold current flows 
southward between Canada and 
Greenland? 

19. Why is the climate of the 
British Isles uniformly milder 
than that of southeastern Canada, 
which has the same latitude? 

20. What connection is there 
between the warm Japan Current 
and the constant fog over the 
Aleutian Islands? 

21. Can the waters of the Gulf 
Stream be distinguished from its 
bordering sea water? If so, in 
what way? (For key, see page 82) 








Did you know that “the 
roating forties” are the 
40th degrees of latitude, 


where the prevailing 


westerlies blow? 
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Did you know that next to 
water, wind is the great- 


est agent of erosion? 








Common English Errors 


JEAN C. RICE 
Teacher, Lincoln School, Roselle, New Jersey 


Choose the word in each paren- 
thesis which makes the sentence 
correct. 

1. I shall (teach, learn) you 
how to do long division. 

2. She (did, done) her lessons 
in a hurry. 

3. (Can, May) I go with you? 

4. Jane is older than (I, me). 

5. We (saw, seen) the slides 
in the auditorium. 

6. Bob didn’t find (anything, 
nothing) in the box. 

7. Neither Marian (or, nor) 
Jack won the contest. 

8. To (who, whom) did you 
take the note? 

9. No, we (haven't, haven’t 
got) any drawing paper. 

10. Grace had (seen, saw) the 
principal. 

11. Our class (could of, could 
have) tried harder. 

12. I divided the scrap paper 
(among, between) six pupils. 

13. Ned can write his name 
(good, well). 

14. Clifford is the (smartest, 
smarter) of the two cousins. 

15. (Them, These) examples 
are correct. 

16. My strap (busted, broke). 

17. The teacher told (us, we) 
boys to go to the office. 

18. A very strong wind (blew, 
blowed) the drawings out of the 
window. 

19. His mother said she would 
(leave, let) us go early. 

20. Charles is very different 
(from, than) Bill. 

21. He felt very (bad, badly) 
about his mistake. 


22. Dave (begun, began) his 
work on time. 

23. My page was (tore, torn). 

24. The teacher will not (ex- 
cept, accept) scribbled work. 

25. Does Joan know (who, 
whom) is planning to go? 

26. You (was, were) to walk 
to the third floor. 

27. Every one of us _ boys 
(have, has) jumped the hurdle. 

28. (That, That there) racket 
is broken. 

29. (Were, Was) you at the 
Halloween party? 

30. I can take the box (their, 
there) for you. 

31. Martha, the girl (who, 
which) spoiled our perfect at- 
tendance, had a good excuse. 

32. Alice sang the song (like, 
as) she promised to. 

33. Each one has (their, his) 
own costume. 

34. The teacher believes it is 
(too, to, two) cold for us to 
play outside. 

35. Why Jimmy moved, (no, 
know) one appeared to (no, 
know). 

36. (Its, It’s) fun to sing. 

37. We (will, shall) practice 
our play next week. 

38. The seventh grade and our 
grade (is, are) going on a trip. 

39. Where shall Barbara and | 
(bring, take) these books? 

40. (Those, Them) cakes are 
soft. 

41. The flag’s field should be 
at (it’s, its) right. 

42. Kay read (this, this here) 
story. (For key, see page 82) 
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Did you know that a 
“high wind” blows from 


32 to 38 miles an hour? 








About American Indians 


REY F. HEAGY 
Principal, Euchee School, Sapulpa, Oklaboma 


Select the word or group of 
words in parentheses that will 
make each statement true. 

1. Powhatan had a daughter 
named (Pocahontas, Ramona). 

2. Mexico was once ruled by 
the (Sioux, Aztec) Indians. 

3. Squanto was (friendly, hos- 
tile) to the settlers at Plymouth. 

4. A tepee is a kind of (bur- 
ial mound, dwelling). 

§. Montezuma lived in (Cali- 
fornia, Mexico). 

6. The Iroquois lived in (New 
York, New Mexico). 

7. A tom-tom is a 
horn). 

8. King Philip was the son of 
(Canonicus, Massasoit ) . 


(drum, 


9. The Incas lived in (South 
America, Canada). 

10. The Pequot tribe lived in 
(New England, Geoggia). 

11. A famous treaty was made 
between the Indians and (James 
Oglethorpe, William Penn). 

12. An Indian baby is called 
a (pickaninny, papoose). 

13. Many Indians live on (res- 
ervations, preservations). 

14. In some parts of our coun- 
try, an Indian village is called a 
(pueblo, hamlet). 

15. (Geronimo, Sequoyah) in- 
vented an alphabet. 

16. The Indians told (Ponce 
de Leon, De Soto) about a magic 
fountain. (For key, see page 82) 


Interesting Facts about Fish 


ALICE M. READ 
Formerly, Teacher, English and Literature, Public Schools, Clear Lake, lowa 


I. Answer Yes or No. 

1. Does the oxygen that fish 
breathe come from the air? 

2. Are speckled trout fresh- 
water fish? 

3. Do salmon lay their eggs 
in the ocean? 

4. Is the shark a fish? 

§. Are herring good to eat? 

6. Is the walrus a fish? 

7. Is the cod a fresh-water 
fish? 

8. Are goldfish always a bright 
gold color? 

9. Do fish ever utter sounds? 


Il. Fill in the blank in cach sen- 
tence with the correct name of a 
fish from the list below. 

1. The received its 
name from its fierce-looking 
front teeth. 

2. Because of its shape, the 
“ is sometimes called a 
“pumpkin seed.” 

3. The ______ has soft spines 
that look like whiskers around its 
mouth. 

4. The tiny _______ has on its 
sides little organs which give off 
light. 


5. The received its 
name from the word holy be- 
cause it was used so much as food 
upon holy days. 

6. The South American _____. 
has a “charge” strong enough to 
kill a small animal. 

7. Although the _____ is only 
about twelve inches long, it is 
often seen with sharks and is 
never harmed by them. 

8. The __.__. is said to beat 
the water with its tail to fright- 
en its prey. 





9. The has a smooth 
skin and a snout shaped like a 
spatula. 

i | often leaves 


the water and hops about active- 
ly over wet mud and sand. 


catfish pilot fish 
dogfish salmon 
halibut electric eel 
lantern fish sunfish 

mud skipper thresher shark 
paddlefish wolf fish 


Ill. Match the fish in the num- 
bered list with the correct ending 
in the lettered list. 

1. The common starfish 
. The sawfish 
. The sting ray 
. Pacific-coast salmon 
. The lungfish 
. The lumpsucker 
. Goldfish 
. The globe fish 

a. can blow itself up till it 
looks like a football. 

b. can live a long time out of 
water. 

c. carries a poisoned dart .on 
its tail, 

d. has five arms. 

e. were once considered a rare 
and expensive gift. 

f. has a long nose with a row 
of teeth on each edge. 

g. die almost immediately after 
spawning. 

h. can fasten itself to other 
objects. (For key, see page 82) 
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Problem-Solving Processes 


MARGARET E. PARRY 


Supervisor, Public Schools, Homestead, Pennsylvania 


Read cach of the following prob- 
lems and write which of the four 
processes—addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, or division—must 
be used in solving it. Do not do 
the actual computation. 

1. Ralph got 13 cards on his 
birthday. The next day he got 
4 more. How many had he then? 

2. Sue wants to save 40 cents. 
She has already saved 32 cents; 
how much more must she save? 

3. We spent $3.00 on our Hal- 
loween party. There were 20 
pupils at the party. How much 
did it cost each one? 


4. We took 14 sandwiches 6 
our hike today, and there were 
4 left. How much did we eat? 

§. How much will 3 bags of 
popcorn cost, if one bag costs § 
cents? 

6. At § cents each, how many 
pencils can I buy for 40 cents? 

7. I spent 4 cents for candy, 
§ cents for an ice-cream cone, 
and 10 cents for a tablet. How 
much did I spend altogether? 

8. Oranges are selling for 7 
cents each. I wish to buy 4 or- 
anges. How much money must 
I spend? (For key, see page 82) 





Southeast Asia? 





Did you know that the 
monsoon winds control 


the agriculture of 
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Handwork 


VIKING SHIP MODEL 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LANICE PATON DANA 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Brattleboro, Vermont 





1 bye as visual aids are especially useful in social 
studies. As a basis for the viking ship shown here, 
we used three of the heavy 4” cardboards which come 
inside bolts of yard goods. On one of these we drew a keel 

4” high and 30” long, curving each end to make the 
outline of the prow and stern, exclusive of head and tail. 

On one of the other cardboard pieces, we traced from 
patterns, previously cut out, the outlines of four U-shaped 
ribs, 1” wide and 3%” high. The outside curve of the larg- 
est rib represented the vessel’s greatest width amidships 
(about 6”) and the others were successively narrower. 
This cardboard was tacked to the third piece, and the ribs 
were cut out in matching pairs with a coping saw. Each 
rib was then notched at the outside center a depth of %” 
to fit tightly over the keel, which was also notched %” 
wherever a rib was to be placed. (See sketch at left.) 
Seven ribs were arranged at desired intervals and strapped 
on with gummed paper. (See sketch at right.) 


Long strips of lighter cardboard 1” wide were fitted on 
top of the ends of the ribs to make the gunwales, and for 
extra strength were sewed to the ribs with thin string. A 
center crosspiece of the heavy cardboard was added. 

When this skeleton was ready, it was sheathed from keel 
upward with overlapping strips of brown wrapping paper 
well moistened with wallpaper paste. These were slashed 
and smoothed to produce a shell of the desired contour, 
and left to dry. Later, evenly-cut 114” strips of black 
poster paper were applied carefully as outer sheathing. 

A decorative head, made from a carved crooked stick, 
and a double cardboard tail were added. Both head and 
tail were gaily painted. A mast was inserted in a hole 
in the center crosspiece, and a decorated sail was attached. 
Several pupils had competed in making the design for the 
sail. In the meantime every child had made a shield to 
hang over the side of the vessel. This completed our mod- 
el. Other types of ships can be made in the same way. 
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HALLOWEEN CARTOONS 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


STARENE SWINEFORD 
Supervisor of Art, Elementary Schools, Merced, California 


uRING the month of October last year 
D the art classes in one of our elemen- 
tary schools were assigned the responsibil- 
ity of decorating the gymnasium for an 
annual dinner. It was decided that large 
Halloween drawings, to be hung on the 
walls, would best suit the purpose. 

The project was carried out by pupils 
in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, 
except for the “Halloween Gremlin.” 
That was done by a fifth-grade girl who 
worked after school to make her contri- 
bution. 

There were several special points to be 
considered in planning the pictures. Since 
they were to decorate a gymnasium, they 
had to be on a large scale. If the images 
were not large and clear enough to be seen 
easily across the room, they would fail to 
achieve the desired result. Detail would 
be lost in such big pictures, so simplified 
drawings of one or two quite large ob- 
jects against a plain background promised 
to be most effective. In such drawings, 
storytelling quality or some appropriate 
motif is desirable if they are to embody 
the holiday spirit. This type of picture 
also serves to stimulate conversation in a 
large, widely assorted group of guests. 
All these requirements are easily met by 
the cartoon-type drawing, which also is 
particularly adaptable to Halloween. 

As the first step in creating these draw- 
ings, a list of possible subjects—such as 
pumpkins, witches, and cats—was made 
on the blackboard, and small sketches 
were drawn. With these as a basis, more 
suggestions, among them the following, 
were written on the blackboard. 


“Halloween Gremlin” 


Milton Babitz 





1. The primary purpose of the pictures 
is decorative; and their theme should be 
cheerful or appeal to the onlookers’ sense 
of humor. 

2. Each of the pictures is to be a com- 
plete unit within itself. 

3. All the pictures will be the same 
height, to give a feeling of continuity. 

4. To avoid a spotty effect, the colors 
will be restricted to blue, black, white, 
orange, and yellow, used as follows: blue 
—hbasic dark color; black—secondary 
dark and outline color; white—basic light 
color; orange—secondary light color; 
yellow—to be used as a transitional color 
between white and orange. (The only 
exception to this color scheme was the 
“Halloween Gremlin.” In this the Grem- 
lin was blue, turquoise, purple, and ma- 
genta, and the flames in which he danced 
were red, orange, and yellow.) 

The colors were rather close in value, 
and therefore the drawings as here repro- 
duced show very little contrast. Actually, 
the combination gave a gay and sparkling 
effect. Still more important, the images 
stood out clearly from across the room. 
The dancing ghosts, for instance, were 
clearly silhouetted as they capered before 
an orange moon and a dark blue sky. 

These drawings were all made with wax 
crayon on glossy white paper. The sides 
of small pieces of crayon were used for 
coloring, and a sharp-pointed black cray- 
on for outlining the figures. The crayon 
strokes and the use of one color over an- 
other gave the effect of texture. 

As an art activity this Halloween proj- 
ect proved valuable in the following ways. 


“Sleepy Pumpkin” 
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“Dancing Ghosts” 


1. Working on large paper with im- 
aginative, informal subject matter gave 
the children a sense of freedom not ex- 
perienced in other lessons. 

2. The basic idea of Halloween forms 
was clear enough in the children’s minds 
so that they could start drawing with lit- 
tle hesitation. 

3. To keep the drawing simple and 
clear, it was necessary to make a selection 
of only the essential lines—a most impor- 
tant lesson for the elementary-art student 
to learn and use. 

4. The project emphasized the problem 
of maintaining one central subject, or 
center of interest, and subordinating the 
background. 

§. The color restrictions emphasized 
the importance of the basic light-and- 
dark pattern. 

6. Finally, this was a project the chil- 
dren enjoyed, and they approached their 
next art lessons with confidence and in a 
receptive, happy state of mind. 


“Timid Witch” 
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“Going to the Store with Mother.” Here is an ex- 
ample of a well-filled page done by a first-grader. 











—_—_—_ ——_— —_— — _ i 
“Farmer with Horses, Working.” Another first-grade 
child used the space on his paper to good advantage. 


ENCOURAGING 
GOOD ARRANGEMENT 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


ANNA DUNSER 
Director of Art, Maplewood—Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Missouri 


© HELP children improve their art 
= work, stress the following charac- 
teristics of good composition. 

1. The well-filled page. This does 
not mean a completely filled page. It 
means a page having drawings so placed 
that they seem to belong within the 
rectangular area. 

However, for young children or any 
beginners, it is sufficient to speak of the 
“well-filled page,” as they have not yet 
reached the point of understanding any 
further meaning. Praise those pictures 
which have objects placed as near to the 
top as they are to the bottom and as 
near to the left side of the paper as to 
the right side. Young children instinc- 
tively get their compositions well bal- 
anced, for they keep them simple and 
do not care about exact drawing. 

The teacher should not be disturbed 
because children draw a body too small 
for the head, or arms too short for the 
body. Good art work is dependent pri- 
marily upon good arrangement, not 
upon good drawing. The purpose is 
self-expression which will give the child 
pleasure, pride, and confidence in his 
own ideas and ability, and an opportu- 
nity to organize his thinking in a visible 


way. In so doing, he will develop good 
taste. His drawing will improve with 
practice and encouragement. 

2. The well-grouped arrangement. 
Call attention to those pieces of work 
in which the parts are grouped so that 
they seem to belong together. A child 
who draws a few small things and scat- 
ters them widely over the page will do 
better if you praise pictures having ob- 
jects close together or united in some 
other way. Point out the pictures that 
reveal a decided center of interest. 
Children can understand that to make 
one thing most important helps the 
looks of the picture, and they will see 
various ways of making certain things 
stand out more than others. If the boy 
in a picture is larger than the other ob- 
jects, one knows that it is primarily a 
picture of a boy. This one figure can 
be colored darker or brighter than the 
rest of the picture. Other objects can 
be placed so that they lead the eye to the 
boy. ; 

Such points may be brought out in 
discussions when the pictures are all on 
display. But do not criticize adversely 
if the children do not get those results. 
It takes time to develop a feeling for 
good arrangement, especially if it has 
been lost through too much stress on 
drawing. Rules should not spoil the 
pleasure of self-expression. Too many 
do’s and don’t’s, and rules about line 
and color comprehensible to the adult, 
only thwart and confuse the child, who 
must learn by doing. Accept what 
each child offers and look for the good 
in it. Both the teacher and the chil- 
dren will grow in ability to see any 
sincere creative effort as a work of art. 

With increased ability to judge art 
work comes greater enjoyment, better 
arrangement, and better appreciation 
of good arrangement—not only in 
drawings, but in dress, in house furnish- 
ings, and in other familiar aspects of 
one’s surroundings. 


A fifth-grade girl, who illustrated 
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AN IROQUOIS INDIAN SCENE 


FOR ALL GRADES 


ANNA E. CARPENTER 
Teacher, Grades 1-6, Central School, West Winfield, New York 


HIs scene, drawn on white paper, outlined with black 

ink, and colored with water paints, tempera, or cray- 

ons, makes a pleasant decoration. Use gay colors as de- 

sired, but it is well to utilize dark brown for the long house 

and tan for the stockade in order to have the bright bits 
show up more effectively. 

A variation would be to extend the background and put 
dark wooded hills in the distance and above the stockade. 

Repeating this background, your class could make an ex- 
tended decoration for a side of the room. Be sure that the 
stockades in the different sections are all equally high and 
that they line up so as to appear continuous. Add drawings 
of other Indians in different occupations, to give variety 
to your murals. 

You may like to use the Iroquois group for a three- 
dimensional picture on a table top. Mount separately the 
stockade, long house, and figures, with supports to make 
them stand. Arrange them in any position you like on a 
sheet of green paper with a background of blue sky. 

A scene of this kind, made very large, would be a suitable 
backdrop for a play about Forest Indians. 

A class which is studying a unit on Indians might be in- 
terested in using such a scene as a background for a table 
display of library books relating to the subject. 


tia tac 
' 

















Other Indian homes are pictured on page 48. Your class may 
wish to do some research about the lives and customs of the 
inhabitants, model an Indian village, or make another mural. 
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TEACHERS’ SAY 


Send for free 


PETER PAN 
WORK BOOK 


for Primary Grades 


sc in your classroom 


{and 
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Variety of Exercises 


The Peter Pan Work Book contains varied, instructive exer- 
cises for your children that are fun for them, too. Poems and 
stories are all followed by check-up tests. Many different types 
of seat work are included, from simple coloring charts for first 
graders to arithmetic problems, fill-in tests and classification 
cards for second and third graders. There’s much useful material 
designed to keep children constructively occup.ed at their desks. 


Valuable Nutrition Theme 


Teachers have approved the nutrition theme in the Peter Pan 
Work Book. This important subject is presented interestingly 
in poems and stories easily understandable to young minds. 


Seat Work Scaled to Pupils’ Ability 


At the suggestion of prominent educators, the book was 
divided into three sections, one for each of the three primary 
gtades, with the work carefully scaled to the abilities of chil- 
dren at the three different age levels. The work book is loose- 
leaf-bound to facilitate classroom use. 


Facts Come to Life 


“The Story of George Washington Carver” is included in the 
third graders’ section. Second graders will read “How Peanuts 
Grow.” Arithmetic becomes a matter of counting and color- 


ing peanuts! 











* Actual interviews were conducted with a representative 
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group of teachers — from rural, urban, public and private 






schools. Primary grade teachers were asked to give their 
honest opinion of the Peter Pan Work Book, as well as 


constructive criticism. In accordance with their suggestions, 
This section contains simple coloring pages, coloring and 


classification cards, illustrated verses, word comprehen- revisions and additions were made in the work book. As it 
Pea omar setdngulte- so peal de now stands, it is a teacher-approved teaching aid. For ob- 


vious reasons, the teachers’ names cannot appear here. 


* 
DERBY FOODS, Inc. 








More verses and coloring pages are included in this sec- 
tion, as well as number comprehension, word comprehen- 
sion, and check-up sheets. Also included are the stories 
“How Peanuts Grow” and ‘“The Peanut Family.” 
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Derby Foods, Inc. 

Dept. 883, 3327 West 47th Place 

Chicago 32, Illinois 

Please send me_____sets of “Peter Pan Work Book for Primary 
Grades” for first 1) second (] or third 1) grades. (Indicate which 


gtades you want. You may have all three if you like.) I understand 
that this obligates me in no way whatever. 


3. 
For Third Grade 








Slightly more advanced number and word comprehension Name oF 
sheets, as well as verses and coloring matter, are provided. Sheol 

Drawing cards, ““The Story of George Washington Carver,” 

and a reference reading list are found in this section. P. O. Address 
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HALLOWEEN PARTY INVITATIONS 





Spatterwork 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


STELLA E. WIDER 


Associate Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


> old friend spatter painting is an 
excellent medium to use for invita- 
tions because it is quick and the results are 
usually good. Silhouettes can be cut out 
of any kind of paper having a little body. 
Discarded filing cards are just right for 
weight. (We want no pinning of de- 
signs in place.) In the illustration, the in- 
vitation on the left was made by laying 
the witch silhouette on a sheet of paper 
and spattering over it; the one on the 
right, by placing the card from which the 
witch had been cut over an invitation 
card and spattering through the hole. 


Finger Paint—But Not Finger Painting! 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Teacher of Art, Public Schools, 
Essex, Massachusetts 


ICTURES similar to those illustrated 
P make delightfully different Hal- 
loween party invitations. Colored 
starch is the medium. Children en- 
joy creating their own very simple 
designs. Fussy or detailed designs 
are rarely a success. 

To make colored starch for this 
purpose, cook ordinary starch until 
it is thicker than cream. (This can 
be done at home.) Put a teaspoonful 
into each of several cups, and add to 
each cup a half-dozen drops of any 
desired tempera color. In the designs 
shown at left, orange for the ghost, 
black for the witch, and green for 
the scene were used. Mix starch and 
coloring very thoroughly. 

Cut heavy smooth paper, like tht 
used for mechanical drawing, into 
pieces of the size needed for each 
picture. Paint the paper very thick- 
ly with the colored starch; then allow 
it to stand for ten minutes. 

Now draw the design in the co!- 
ored starch, using the pointed end of 
a paintbrush, an orangewood stick, 
or some other fairly sharp wooden 
instrument. Best results are obtained 


with an upward stroke of the tool. 








Oem, 














CHILDREN LIKE TO DRAW PEOPLE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


W HEN the teacher helps children to draw people, a whole 
new world of illustration is opened to them. They de- 
velop a graphic vocabulary. Suppose they visit the zoo. After 
their return to the classroom they draw not only animals but 
children looking at animals. They draw children front view 
and back view, children sitting on the grass near the zoo eat- 
ing their lunch, and children getting on the bus to come home. 

At Halloween, children who have learned to draw people 
draw themselves ducking for apples, pinning the tail on the 
donkey, playing with jack-o’-lanterns, and wearing masks made 
of paper sacks. Some of these activities are illustrated here. 

To be of help to children, figures must be simple. First- 
graders can draw circles for heads and dots for eyes. In sec- 
ond and third grade the children may try to draw little noses 
and lips as shown in some of the sketches. 


How can children be taught to draw people? Some teachers 
have primary children pose. This is not very successful as a 
rule. Children draw from memory; they draw what they . 
know about people—not what they see in a posed figure. 

One way the teacher can help the children is by drawing 
many simple figures on the blackboard—first the head, then 
the body, and then the arms and legs—while the children sit 
and watch. (You have probably noticed that young children 
draw a person part by part. They do not draw like the art- 
school adult, who blocks in the entire figure. We are on the 
right track when we teach children by their own method.) 
The next day choose one figure, such as a boy running. Draw 
the head on the blackboard and have the children draw it at 
their seats. Continue drawing the body, arms, and legs, while 
the children follow each step until the (Continued on page 79) 
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HOUSE WITH TOTEM POLE 
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TOTEM POLES MAKE UNIQUE DESIGNS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


STELLA E. WIDER 


Associate Supervisor of Art, 
Public Schools, Lynchburg, Virginia 


HE reading table needed new book- 
di marks. The class had been studying 
Alaska, and the totem poles of the Alas- 
kan Indians gave us an idea. 

Newsprint and our softest drawing 
pencils were distributed. The paper was 
torn or cut into.strips four inches wide. 
These strips were folded, with a firm 
crease through the center the long way. 
From the fold through the center one 
half of an imaginary totem pole was 
drawn. Everyone created his own fig- 
ures, reminding one of gargoyles. Be- 
cause the objective was a bookmark, 
many topped the pole with an owl. 

When the half design was satisfactory, 
the paper was refolded along the crease, 
with the drawing inside. A brisk rub- 
bing with the thumbnail imprinted the 
half design on the opposite side. When 
this had been done, the outline of the 
second half was strengthened to match 
the original half. The design was then 
ready to be transferred to drawing paper 
by the same thumbnail technique. (If 
pupils are not accustomed to rubbing 
prints with the thumbnail, the paper and A P.T.A, Announcement 
design can be clipped together to prevent 
slipping. ) 

After a distinct print was achieved, 
the funny figures were painted with wa- 
ter color. No stipulations were given as 
to color, but it was suggested that each 
color used be repeated somewhere, in 
order to preserve balance. It was also 
suggested that a darker tone be used at 
the bottom. Some of the lines were 
brought out with black ink and lettering 
pen or brush. 

A Bookmark As soon as it was dry, the totem was 
cut out, leaving a narrow edge of white 
paper. The pupils were delighted with 
their new bookmarks, and continued to 
create original designs. Animals sitting 
on one another’s shoulders were such fun 
to draw! 

The totem idea, on a much larger 
scale, was used to fill the wall space be- 
tween illustrations in an Alaskan series. 

A spooky original play was helped out 
by totems, made on lightweight com- 
position board about seven feet high. 
These were done in tempera paint, with 
large brushes. The edges were outlined 
with the broad side of wax crayons. 

Next the idea was used to decorate an- 
nouncements for a parent-teacher asso- 
ciation meeting. Small patterns were 
placed on cards, which had been folded 
so that the data might be printed on the 
inside. Care was taken that the pattern 
meet the fold on (Continued on page 80) A Place Card 
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Pro gram 
Material 


PLAYS, SONGS & VERSE 








OCTOBER’S IN THE AIR 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARGUERITE ARABEL WING 


as 


Come with me on_ gyp-sy feet— 


flam - ing tree in - vites 


° rT —P 


Come with me on wingsof joy— 


blue, blue skies are par-a- dise; 
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To 


Oc - to - ber’s 


wan - der 


Oc - to - ber’s 


here 


in 


is 


~~ 


in the air! 


and there. 


the air! 


Mngt canis 


ev - ’ry - where. 

















LOST BROOMSTICK 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


THELMA E. SORTOR 
Teacher, Third Grade, Public School, East Grand Rapids, Michigan 








CHARACTERS 


FIRST WITCH BROW NIE 
SECOND WITCH GHOST 
THIRD WITCH PIRATE 
SCARECROW OowL 


JACK-O’-LANTERN OLD WOMAN 


SETTING 


Scene 1.—In a deep wood late 
in the afternoon of Halloween. 
The Witches’ fire is in center of 
the stage with an iron kettle sus- 
pended above it. 

Scene 2.—Halloween night. Lo- 
cation is indefinite. Fire and ket- 
tle are removed. Scarecrow stands 
at one side of the stage. Jack-o’- 
Lantern is at the other. A tree 
stump is toward center back. 




















7. play grew out of an 
attempt of my third-grade 


pupils to write a Halloween story 
in language period. I gave them 
a beginning by suggesting that 
we might make a story about a 
witch who lost her broomstick on 
Halloween, and the events which 
led to the recovery of it. 

They contributed various ideas 
and I wrote them down. When 
it was finished, we liked it so well 
that we acted. it out in our room. 
Then we decided to make a play 
of it and give it for the rest of 
the school. 

We rewrote it in the dramatic 
form and had copies duplicated 
for everyone. Someone suggested 
that the witches should have a 
song to sing, so the class wrote 
one with the music teacher’s help. 

We chose two characters for 
each part and gave it before two 
sections. In that way more chil- 
dren were able to participate. 


fire, burn! 


Burn, 
We must eat our 


sup - per soon, 


in their beds, 


scare the peo - ple 








It proved to be a good play for 
Halloween as it incorporated so 
many characters for which the 
children already had costumes. 
In fact, that was a deciding fac- 
tor in choosing some of the char- 
acters. Also, it is flexible and 
more parts can be written in if 
children have other costumes. 

If a teacher wishes her pupils 
to exercise their originality, she 
might ask them for ideas and 
suggestions for revising or sup- 
plementing the play as given here. 


THE PLAY 
SCENE 1 


(Three witches enter riding on 
their broomsticks. They “park” 
them at some distance from the 
fire. Third Witch puts hers off 
stage. They begin to build a fire 
and make their stew.) 

FIRST WITCH—We need more 
wood for our fire. 

SECOND WITCH—I’ll get some. 
(She gets wood and puts it on 
the fire.) 

THIRD wircH—Let’s hurry! I 
shall stir the stew. We want to 
get through so we can go sailing 
this night on our broomsticks. 

(They sing the song given on 
this page. They pretend to ladle 
some stew into bowls and eat it.) 

FIRST WITCH—Now let’s go. 

SECOND WITCH—This is our 
chance to ride through the air 
on our broomsticks. 

THIRD WITCcH—Come! On the 
broomsticks! Let’s be off. 

(The first two witches get their 
broomsticks and ride to the cen- 
ter of the stage.) 


Boil, boil! 


ket - tle, 


So we can fly a- cross the moon, And 


While they sleep—the sleep - y - heads. 


THIRD WitcH—Oh! Oh! My 


broomstick! It’s gone— 
FIRST WITCcH—Where did you 
put it? 


THIRD witcH—Over by that 
bush. (Points off stage.) And 
it’s not there now. 

SECOND WITCH (speaking to 
First Witch)—Come, let’s start. 
(To Third Witch.) We'll have 
to go without you. 

FIRST witcH—When you find 
your broomstick, perhaps you can 
catch up with us. 





(The first two witches sail off 
into the night.) 

THIRD WITCH—I must have 
my broomstick. What shall I do? 
Well, I'll have to start looking 
for it. 


SCENE 2 


THIRD WITCH (enters and goes 
to Scarecrow)—Scarecrow, have 
you got my broomstick? Is that 
my broomstick you’re built on? 

SCARECROW—No, I have been 
standing (Continued on page 72) 





HALLOWEEN PARADE 


A CHORAL READING FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 
Teacher, First Grade, Public School, St. Clair, Missouri 


FIRST CHOIR— 

Oh, the time for the Halloween 

march has begun; 

Come along, everyone, and join 

in the fun! 

SECOND CHOIR— 

Hear the stampety-stamps 

Of the tattered old tramps 
soLo—As they form into rank. 
FULL CHORUS—Some are short, 

some are fat, some are lean, some 

are lank. 

FIRST CHOIR— 

All the witches have brooms as 

they sail swiftly by 

On their way to the moon in the 

star-lighted sky. 

SECOND CHOIR— 

Hear the brooms swash and sweep 
As they take a gay leap; 
soLo—Hear their 

swank! 

FULL CHORUS—Some are short, 
some are fat, some are lean, some 
are lank. 

FIRST CHOIR— 

Round the corner are skeletons, 

sure as can be! 

And they shriek out in glee: 
soLO—Ha-ha-ha! He-he-he! 
SECOND CHOIR— 

Each one groans and complains, 
As it rattles its chains! 
soLo—Hear their 

clank! 

FULL CHORUS—Some are short, 
some are fat, some are lean, some 


swishety- 


clinkety- 


are lank. 
FIRST CHOIR— 
And the scarecrows, all torn, look 
so ragged and sad 
In old hats that are worn, and 
old clothes just as bad. 
SOLOS— 
Scarecrows here, scarecrows there, 
Scarecrows just everywhere, 
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SECOND CHOIR—Dressed in 
clothing that shrank! 

FULL CHORUS—Some are short, 
some are fat, some are lean, some 
are lank. 

Low soco—Now the blackest 
of cats arch their backs ’way up 
high, 

HIGH soLoO—While the swift- 
moving bats swoop around me— 
oh, my! 

MEDIUM 
bats! 

Low soLo—Hear the owl! 

MEDIUM SOLO—See the cats; 

HIGH soLO—How they howl 

Low soLo—From the woods, 
dark and dank. 

FULL CHORUS—Some are short, 
some are fat, some are lean, some 
are lank. 

FIRST CHOIR—And the pirates 
of old, here they come, brave and 
bold. 

HIGH soLO—Carrying chests 
filled with gold—or at least so 
I’m told. 

SECOND CHOIR— 

And they claim to a man 
There is no one who can 
Make them walk the gangplank. 

FULL CHORUS—Some are short, 
some are fat, some are lean, some 
are lank. 

FIRST CHOIR—Come along, ev- 
eryone, and take part in the fun, 

SECOND CHOIR—Halloween— 
ghostly eve—has already begun. 

SsOLOs— 

There are Susie and Joe, 
Mary Beth, Sam, and Flo, 

CHORUS OF sSOLOIsTs—All set 
for a prank. 

FULL CHORUS—Some are short, 
some are fat, some are lean, some 
are lank. 


soLO—Watch those 
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COLUMBUS DISCOVERS A NEW WORLD 


A CHORAL READING FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


(One Narrator stands at right 
of Chorus and one at the left— 
both slightly removed. All are 
perfectly still, hands clasped be- 
hind, except when script calls for 
movement or action. Soloists are 
scattered among the Chorus.) 

NARRATOR 1 (with feeling)— 
Genoa, in the year 1436! 

ALL— 

A busy bustling city; 
A seaport city. 

voice 1—Ships came into port 
from Palestine. 

VOICE 2—Egypt. 

voice 3—France. 

voice 4—Spain and Portugal. 

NARRATOR II— 

A small boy with dreamy eyes 
Stood at the edge of the land 
And longed to go to sea. 

He wished with all his might 
That Marco Polo were alive 
To tell him about India 

And China 

And the sea beyond China. 

NARRATOR I—His father said: 

FATHER— 

Cease thine idle gazing out to sea. 
Learn the weaver’s trade 

Like thy father 

And his father 

Before him. 

NARRATOR Ii— 

So Columbus became a weaver. 
But he also read and studied 
And pondered on the wonders 
Of the earth, 

The stars in the sky, 

And the great rolling sea. 

NARRATOR I— 

Columbus learned many things, 
And he told the people 
What he learned. 

coLuMBus (with emphasis)— 
The earth is round! 

ALL (incredulous)—The earth 
is round? 

voIcE 1—The man is mad! 

voice 2—Insane! 

voice 3—The devil is pulling 
his ears! 

ALL—Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 
( Pause.) 

VoIcE 4 (steps forward)—Do 
not laugh. That man is danger- 
ous. (Steps back.) 

ALL (rising to bysteria)— 
We know. We are sailors. 

The water of the ocean 
Begins to boil 

As you go toward the south. 
It bubbles with heat 

And boils. 
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PAULINE MACAROF 
Teacher, Public School No, 11, Bronx, New York, N.Y. 


We predict that you will be delighted with the 
thought content as well as with the rhythmic and 
dramatic qualities of this timely choral reading. 


voice 1—There are monsters! 
VOICE 2— 
Dragons that swallow ships 
With their crews! 
ALL—The earth is flat! 
VOICE 3— 
When you get to the edge 
You fall over. 
ALL— 
You fall, fall, fall, fall! 
(Pause.) And never stop. 
FEW voices—The earth is flat. 
ADDED VOICES (fones mounting 
rhythmically)—The earth is flat. 
ALL— 
The earth is flat. (Pause.) 
The earth is round? 
voice 4—The man is mad! 
voice 5—Insane! 
voice 6—The devil is pulling 
his nose! 
ALL—Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha. 
NARRATOR I— 
But Columbus believed 
That the earth 
Was a great round ball. 
He was determined to prove it 
To the doubting people. 
He said to himself: 
COLUMBUS— 
If the earth 
Is really a great ball, 
Why not sail westward 
From Europe 
To reach India? 
NARRATOR I—But— 
ALL (sharply rhythmic)— 
Ships must be bought! 
Food must be stored! 
Sailors must be hired! 
Rulers and wealthy merchants 
Must be convinced! 
coLuMBus (steps forth and 
speaks to Merchant pleadingly)— 
I should like to tell you 
About a new way 
To reach India. 
MERCHANT—Not interested! 
coLuMBus (walks toward and 
faces King John of Portugal)— 
I believe that I know 
A shorter route to India. 
KING JOHN—I’m not inter- 
ested, 
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COLUMBUS 
him)— 
Your Majesty, I have plans 
For a safer route 
To India. 
KING JOHN—Safer? 
COLUMBUS— 
It will take money 
And men 
And faith. 
KING JOHN—I’m not inter- 
ested! 
voice 1—All the wealthy mer- 
chants laughed. 
VOICE 2— 
The King of Portugal 
Sent a secret expedition 
Of his own. 
VOICE 3— 
The king of England 
Would not risk 
Anything. 
VOICE 4— 
Two Spanish dukes, 
The rulers of Portugal, 
And of England, 
Refused. 
NARRATOR II— 
There was one moire hope—Spain! 
Queen Isabella said: 
QUEEN— 
I am interested. 
You may submit your plans 
To the learned men of Spain. 
NARRATOR I— 
These learned men 
Jeered at him. 
They said: 
LEARNED MEN—The plan will 
never work. 
NARRATOR II— 
After four years 
His plans were rejected. 
But Father Perez, the kind and 
wise priest 
At the monastery, 
Sent a message 
To Queen Isabella. 
And the Queen 
Sent a gaily dressed rider 
On a white horse 
To summon Columbus 
To the palace. 
Columbus rode there 


(kneeling before 


On his little gray donkey. 
The Queen said: 
QUEEN— 
I will give you ships, 
I will give you money, 
If I have to pawn 
My jewels! 
CRIER (pushes crowd aside and 
steps to front, center) — 
Hear ye! Hear ye! 
One hundred men needed 
To sail with Columbus. 
One hundred men! 
One hundred men! 
cHorus (heads shake; voices 


protest)—No! No! No! 
CRIER— 

Hear ye! Hear ye! 
Friends! 


Come with us. 
You will find 
Houses with roofs of gold. 
You will come back rich. 
(Chorus murmurs, some refus- 
ing, some agreeing, saying, “We'll 
go. We'll go.”) 
CRIER— 
Hear ye! Hear ye! 
Open wide the gates 
Of the prisons! 
Open wide the gates 
Of the jails! 
You shall be free men 
If you sail 
With Columbus! 
(Chorus reacts as before, some 
refusing, more consenting to go.) 
NARRATOR I— 
In that way 
Three little ships 
Were made ready. 
voice 1—The “Nifia.” 
voice 2—The “Pinta.” 
voice 3—The “Santa Maria.” 
NARRATOR 1i—Westward they 
sailed. 
ALL— 
Day after day, 
Week after week— 
Eyes grew weaty, 
Hearts grew weary. 
No land. 
(The following lines start as 
a whisper, increasing in volume 
until they reach a climax on mu- 
tiny.) 
FEW VOICES— 
Turn back, Columbus. 
Turn back. 
ADDED VOICES— 
Turn back! 
Turn back! 
Turn back! 
(Continued on page 85) 
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A TREASURY OF VERSE 


AUTUMN SONG 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 


No clouds are in the morning sky, 
The vapors hug the stream, 
The yellow chestnut showers its 

gold, 

The sumacs spread their gleam; 
At every turn the maples burn, 
The quail is whistling free, 
The partridge whirs, and the 

frosted burrs 
Are dropping for you and me. 
Ho! hilly ho! heigh-o! 
Hilly ho! 
In the clear October morning. 


INDIAN CRADLE SONG 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Swing thee low in thy cradle 
soft 

Deep in the dusky wood. 

Swing thee low and swing aloft— 

Sleep as a papoose should; 

For safe in your little birchen 
nest, 

Quiet will come, and peace and 
rest, 


If the little papoose is good. 


The coyote howls on the prairie 
cold, 

And the owlet hoots in the tree; 

And the big moon shines on the 
little child 

As it slumbers peacefully. 

So swing thee high in thy little 


nest, 

And swing thee low and take thy 
rest 

That the night wind brings to 
thee. 


LOOKING DOWN 


AILEEN FISHER 


We hid up on the landing 

near the top of the stairs, 

and peeked through the railing 
at people in their chairs. 


We saw the tops of noses, 
the tops of lips and cheeks, 
and how a chin goes choppy 
when anybody speaks. 


We saw the tops of eyebrows, 
and heads without a hat... 
it’s giggly to see people 

from the top-of-them like that. 


EARNING ONE’S REST 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


Each morning sees some task 
begun; 

Each evening sees its close; 

Something attempted, something 
done, 

Has earned a night’s repose. 


OCTOBER’S BRIGHT 
BLUE WEATHER 


HELEN HUNT JACKSON 


O suns and skies and clouds of 
June, 
And flowers of June together, 
Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather; 


When loud the bumblebee makes 
haste, 
Belated, thriftless vagrant, 
And goldenrod is dying fast, 
And lanes with grapes are 
fragrant; 


When gentians roll their fringes 
tight 

To save them for the morning, 

And chestnuts fall from. satin 
burrs 

Without a sound of warning; 


When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining, 
And redder st'll on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twin- 
ing; 


When all the lovely wayside 
things 
Their white-winged seeds are 
sowing, 
And in the fields, still green and 
fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing; 


When springs run low, and on 
the brooks, 
In idle golden freighting, 
Bright leaves sink noiseless in the 
hush 


Of woods, for winter waiting; 


When comrades seek sweet coun- 
try haunts, 
By twos and twos together, 
And count like misers, hour by 
hour, 
October’s bright blue: weather; 


O sun and skies and flowers of 
June, 
Count all your boasts together, 
Love loveth best of all the year 
October’s bright blue weather. 


YOUNG COLUMBUS 


NANCY BYRD TURNER 


The little son of the weaver went 
up and down the room, 
Two paces out, two paces back, 
to the drone of the driving 

loom. 

His hands were deft with the 
shuttle, but his fancy wan- 
dered free— 

He was full of an old, old won- 
der: What lies beyond the 
sea? 


In the open door of the cottage 
he saw a picture framed, 
The sweep of the waters wide 
and blue when the western 
skyline flamed, 

With a golden pathway shining 
when the sun was very 
low. ; 

He shaded his eyes to watch it: 
Where does the bright way 
go? 


Down on the wharves at evening 
he marked the turning 
tide, 

The long waves pulling outward 
slow, the water surging 
wide, 

Forever drawn to the distance, 
and restless evermore. 

He sat and mused in the twi- 
light: What of that other 
shore? 


The little son of the weaver wove 
on, the long years through, 

And, watching still and wonder- 
ing still, to manhood’s stat- 
ure grew; 

He traced with trembling finger 
dry scroll and map and 
chart. 

What lies beyond the sea? he said, 
the old dream in his heart. 


The long tides swung to seaward, 
the wind drew to the west; 

He gathered ships for his going, 
because he could not rest. 

The white sails filled and flut- 
tered; the old shores 
dimmed behind; 

He set his course unflinching for 
the goal that he must find. 


America, my country! the years 
are very long, 

But still we lift our praise to- 
day, and still we sing our 
song 

For him, the weaver’s little son, 
who questioned wistfully: 

What’s over the other side? What 
lies beyond the sea? 
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IT IS FALL 


NORMAN H. HALL 


Hear the rustling of the leaves 
In the trees. 

See them sailing through the air 
Everywhere. 

See them lying on the ground 
All around. 

See them tumbling on the grass 
As they pass. 

Hear them swish about the feet 
Of the people in the street. 

Hear them echoing the call, 
“Tt is fall! It is fall!” 


FROM A RAILWAY 
CARRIAGE 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Faster than fairies, faster than 
witches, 

Bridges and houses, hedges and 
ditches; 

And charging along like troops 
in a battle, 

All through the meadows the 
horses and cattle: 


All of the sights of the hill and 
the plain 

Fly as thick as driving rain; 

And ever again, in the wink of 
an eye, 

Painted stations whistle by. 


Here is a child who clambers and 


scrambles 

All by himself and gathering 
brambles; 

Here is a tramp who stands and 
gazes; 


And thére is the green for string- 
ing the daisies! 


Here is a cart run away in the 

. road, 

Lumping along with man and 
load; 

And here is a mill and there is a 
river: 

Each a glimpse and gone forever! 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to 
the following for permission to reprint 
verses: Houghton Mifflin Co., for part 
of “Autumn Song,” from Complete 
Poems, by Edmund Clarence Stedman; 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, for “Looking 
Down” from That’s Why; “Earning 
One’s Rest” is from “The Village Black- 
smith”; Little, Brown & Co., for “Octo- 
ber’s Bright Blue Weather” from Poems, 
by Helen Hunt Jackson; Nancy Byrd 
Turner, for “Young Columbus”; “From 
a Railway Carriage” appears in A Child’s 
Garden of Verses. 
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WORN-OUT MOCCASINS 


OJIBWAY INDIAN TUNE, WITH WORDS AND ACCOMPANIMENT BY ]. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


Worn out are my shoes of deer - skin, Moc - ca - sins of heav - y leath - er. 


ig 


Bead - ed were my shoes of deer - skin, Moc -ca-sins that stood the weath - er. 


Swift - ly strid - ing, soft - ly creep -ing. Torn and worn my shoes of deer - skin, Through the holes my toes are peep - ing. 


B., bells; TRI,, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; T.T., tom-tom. 
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Tom-toms may be made of cylindrical cereal boxes and decorated. 


Long I wore my shoes of deer - skin, 
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LOOKOUT 43 HAS VISITORS 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


DOROTHY F. THOMPSON 


(Mr. Clark sits at table, writ- 
ing. There is a light tapping at 
the door, which is ajar.) 

SUSAN (stands in doorway)— 
Pardon me! Is this the place we 
are supposed to come? 

MR. CLARK (lays down pencil, 
sees Susan, and rises) —Good aft- 
ernoon. Come in. Do you want 
to see the view from this tower? 

(Susan, Ruth, Katherine, and 
Sylvia enter.) 

RUTH—Well, we didn’t exactly 
come to see the view! I mean— 

KATHERINE—She means that it 
wasn’t our idea to climb those 
long stairs, but Mr. Blair in- 
sisted that we come. 

MR. CLARK—I’m Jack Clark. 
I’m very glad to meet any friends 
of Bob Blair’s. He’s a fine rang- 
er, and I'd find this forest a dull 
place without him. 

SUSAN—I’m Susan Elson and 
here are Sylvia Williams, Ruth 
Walton, and Katherine Higgins; 
Mr. Clark. 

SYLVIA—Please don’t feel you 
have to tell us nice things about 
Mr. Blair. We wish we had never 
seen him! 

KATHERINE—He thought we 
were trying to burn down the 
whole woods! 

RUTH—We built only a little 
campfire, and we were watching 
it. 

MR. CLARK—Oh! 
ning to understand. 

syLvia—Why should it matter 
so much, Mr. Clark, that we were 
not on a regular camping ground? 

MR. CLARK (crosses to left of 
stage, picks up binoculars from 
table) —Have a look. (Girls fol- 
low him to left. He hands glass- 
es to Sylvia, and points out left 
windows.) See the hills to the 
southwest, Miss Williams. 

syLvia (looking through glass- 


I’m begin- 


_es)—Do you mean over there 


where everything is black? 

MR. CLARK—Yes. That’s the 
place where 135 acres of woods 
burned down last year. It was 
some of the finest timber around 
here. 

syLvia—And now there’s not 
a thing growing there. What a 
shame! 

MR. CLARK (pointing to left 
upstage)—Look at that burnoff 
over there, also. We were able to 
get the fire stopped quickly, so it 
ruined only fourteen acres. Those 
are just two of over two hun- 
dred thousand fires that started 
in national forests last year, but 
they show you clearly, I think, 


Conservation of our forests requires constant em- 
phasis. This play on the theme of preventing forest 
fires is intended for presentation before adults. 








CHARACTERS 
MR. CLARK—A forest ranger. 
SUSAN 
RUTH 
KATHERINE 
SYLVIA 
oo | —High-school boys. 
MR. HUSTON—A business man. 
MR. BLAIR—A forest ranger. 


—High-school girls. 








SETTING - 


Interior of a Forest Service lookout 
tower. Large windows through which 
tops of trees can be seen line the back 
and sides of the stage, except for a 
door at right center. On a table are 
books, a number of papers, two tele- 
phones, and a pair of binoculars. 
There is only one chair. The floor 
space should appear limited. 














why you should never light fires 
except on regular camp grounds. 

(Sylvia hands glasses to Ruth.) 

KATHERINE—But we were all 
watching, Mr. Clark! We were 
being very careful. 

MR. CLARK—The woods are so 
dry now, and there is quite a lit- 
tle breeze today. One spark on 
the dry leaves might start a fire 
you couldn’t put out. 

RUTH (handing the binoculars 
to Katherine)—Perhaps it is a 
good thing that Mr. Blair saw us. 
We wouldn’t want to be the cause 
of any more burned-off hills like 
those. 

MR. CLARK—No good Amer- 
ican would. But few people re- 
alize that we will have to take 
better care of the trees we have 
in this country, if we don’t want 
to be short of wood. The war 
forced us to cut down more than 
we should. 

(Steps are heard off right, and 
Bill and Earl enter.) 

MR. CLARK (crosses to right 
of center)—Some more visitors! 
Hello, boys. (Introduces him- 
self and the girls.) Did you come 


up to get a good look at the 
woods? 

BILL—A Mr. Blair sent us up 
here, sir. He said that we were 
to wait for him. 

MR. CLARK—He did, did he? 
What were you doing when he 
met you? 

EARL—We were cutting some 
green saplings to use for bows. 
We didn’t mean to do anything 
wrong. 

BILL—We thought there were 
so many small trees. 

MR. CLARK—Where were those 
saplings? 

BILL (pointing out of upstage 
window )—Over that way. 

MR. CLARK—That’s in the mid- 
dle of our reforestation area. We 
set out twenty-five thousand 
trees there five years ago. Each 
one was put in by hand. That 
was real work! 

EARL—Wow! 
make a mistake. 

MR. CLARK—Well, don’t cut 
any more of those trees. How- 
ever, the damage you did is little 
compared fo the ruin left by for- 
est fires. I was just showing the 


We really did 
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girls the woods (pointing) that 
burned off here last year. 

(Earl and Bill follow Mr. Clark 
to left.) 

KATHERINE (holding out bin- 
oculars for Earl)—Perhaps you 
would like to see them, too. 

EARL—Thank you. We saw 
them from the ground. But I 
would like to see what they look 
like from up here. (Looks out 
left.) That surely was a lot of 
lumber wasted, wasn’t it? 

MR. CLARK—Yes, and that was 
only a drop in the bucket, com- 
pared with our national forest 
loss through fires. 
~ EARL (as he hands glasses to 
Bill)—Here, have a look at a 
drop in the bucket, Bill. But if 
that’s a drop, Mr. Clark, I’d like 
to know what the bucket would 
be like. 

MR. CLARK—Each year forest 
fires destroy property valued at 
thirty to forty-five million dol- 
lars. (Glances at watch.) By 
the way, it is time for me to make 
my checkup. May I please have 
those glasses? (Bill hands him 
binoculars, and he scans horizon 
from all sides of lookout. Then 
he goes to telephone and calls a 
number.) This is Jack Clark in 
Lookout 43 reporting. Every- 
thing clear. Yes, Mr. Blair is still 
out on patrol. O.K. Good-by. 

(Footsteps are heard off right.) 

MR. CLARK (/0 others)—I hear 
someone else coming. Lookout 43 
is a popular place this afternoon. 
(He admits Mr. Huston.) How 
do you do. Have you, too, by 
any chance, met that man-about- 
the-forest, Bob Blair? 

MR. HUSTON (with dignity)— 
Yes, I did happen to encounter 
Mr. Blair and I was most embar- 
rassed. You see, I didn’t realize 
that smoking in certain areas was 
such a serious offense. Mr. Blair 
invited me up here to—er—look 
over the situation. 

MR. CLARK—These girls and 
boys are here at his invitation al- 
so. (He performs introductions.) 

MR. BLAIR (entering gaily)— 
Hello! Hello, everybody! Didn’t 
mean to keep you waiting so long. 
Jack, aren’t you surprised that 
Lookout 43 has so many visitors? 

MR. CLARK—I’m never sur- 
prised at anything you think of, 
Bob. But whoever planned these 
lookouts forgot to make room for 
guests. 

MR. BLAIR—Yes, there are sev- 
eral things that ouglit to be im- 
proved here. (Continued on page 70) 
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"This is station 
L-1-V-E-R”’ 


“Listen, fellows and girls...want something to 
give you extra good pep and help you run like the 
wind? Tell your mother to get LIVER. It’s got 
magic things called VITAMINS in it that help give 
you sharp eyesight, steady nerves and good red 
blood. Now for phe adventures of Trigger Kane...” 


In the fourth grade classroom of a small 
Midwestern school, 30-odd eager “‘announcers” 


step proudly to the microphone and read such 
scripts over a good loud loudspeaker. Their 
self-assurance is wonderful; their grasp of 
script-writing style is remarkable . . . but more 
important, the “commercials” they write are 
sound, understandable and convincing plugs 
for common foods. 

This lively teaching method is one of many 
developed in a group of test schools which 
have been doing experimental work in nutri- 
tion for more than a year. “The Radio Session 
really works beautifully,” says the teacher in 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS SUTTER AND FORTIFIED 


VEGETABLES... some GRAPEFRUIT or row VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS...fivid, evoporcted OR EGGS...or driedbeons, 


few, some cooked, frozen cabbage or salad greens. 


wrving @ day. more servings @ day. 


... natural whole-groin or MARGARINE... use for 


tow, dried, cooked, or dried milk. One quart peas, nuts or peanut but enriched or restored. Three spreads and for seasoning 
® conned. At least one Al least one serving o day frozen or canned. Two or lorits equivolent)a doy for ter. One serving of mect, or more servings @ day 


2s you like and os supphes 


children ond expectant or poultry or fish o day, oc- permit. 


nursing mothers; one pint casionolly peas or beans 


@ day for all others. 


instead. Three or four eggs 
each week 


{addition ait growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units s day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin O mith (fresh or evaporated), fish liver olf or Vitamin D concentrate 


this grade, “because it combines work in com- 
position with effective lessons in nutrition— 
all in one recitation period. And it really makes 
food-study exciting!” 

The need for nutrition teaching is impera- 
tive ... . for a study made last year indicated 
that children’s diets generally are far from 
perfect. But will such teaching “‘stick”’? 

Here is pertinent evidence. The 1945 study in 
one group of wine test schools showed that only 
60.3% of all students were getting recommended 
amounts of Group Five foods (meat, poultry, 


fish, etc.). The 1946 spot recheck, after special 


nutrition emphasis, showed this figure raised to 
89.6%. And the work goes on. 

For information about this program—facts, 
ideas, plans and materials adaptable to any 
curriculum—please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours @ Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 


COPYRIGHT 194@-—-GENERAL MILLS, INC, 
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furn to page OV for the rest of the Lay Oy Lay activities. 








How Raisins Achieved World-Wide Popularity 


] One summer, centuries ago, the sun shone 
more fiercely than usual on the vineyards 
by the Nile. Helplessly the Egyptian farmers 
watched their grapes shrivel, darken and turn 
dry. But when they examined them, they found 
these fruits to be sweet and fragrant; so they 
added “raisins of the sun” to the delicacies they 
were learning how to grow. 


Housewives sought eagerly for raisins at 

the great fairs in Medieval days. Some of 
these delicacies were shipped across the Medi- 
terranean in the holds of crowded galleys. 
Others came from the Near East in the shoulder 
packs of traders who had braved perilous 
places to reach these great fairs where the 
world’s treasures were for sale. 





7 Along in the sixties, whee. the gold began 
to give out in the Sierra foothills, pros- 
pectors came down in the valley to try their 
hand at farming. After fighting it out with the 
cattlemen, who opposed fencing the range, 
farmers began digging the irrigation ditches 
that turned the San Joaquin Valley into the 
world’s richest garden spot for grapes. 





2 In Old Testament times men often reck- 
oned riches in terms of raisins. King David 
accepted raisins from his subjects as tax pay- 
ment. And once, when the ill-tempered noble- 
man Nabal insulted David, his wife Abigail 
saved Nabal’s life by bringing David a peace 
offering, among which were a hundred clusters 
of raisins. 


5 Spanish padres, who founded the Francis- 
can missions along the California coast, 
brought slips from the Pyrenees and planted 
the first vineyards here. One can still see, on 
the rock floors of their adobe buildings, circu- 
lar grooves, worn by the bare feet of the Indians 
who turned the huge grape presses four hun- 
dred years ago. 


& In this valley, where there are long days 
of sunshine, no rainfall during the growing 
season, and controlled irrigation from the melt- 
ing mountain snows, the grapes can be cut 
when perfectly mature and laid on shallow 
trays between the vines to dry. Time turns them 
into sweet, deep purple raisins, rich in iron 
and energy-building, natural fruit sugars. 


HEINZ COMPANY 67) 
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3 It was the bold Phoenician traders, in their 
round merchantmen, who introduced the 
raisin into Europe. In the pleasant valleys of 
the Pyrenees raisin culture prospered, and Spain 
became the world’s leading producer and ex- 
porter until America outstripped her. 





6 Several centuries later, when General Fre- 
mont, the great pathfinder, wanted to see 
what lay east of the coastal range, Kit Carson 
took him down into the arid San Joaquin Val- 
ley. Fremont called it a barren waste land. Yet 
today, this is the fabulously rich country in 
which Sun-Maid raisins are all grown. 


& After sun-drying, raisins are trucked to 
the nearby factory where they are placed 
on endless belts that rush them through stem- 
mers, blowers, size-graders, inspectors, washers, 
dryers, past laboratory technicians, and into 
packages. Recently the Sun-Maid Raisin Grow- 
ers chose H. J. Heinz Company to distribute 
their products. And so today their raisins are 
brought to your grocery store by the makers of 
the famous 57 Varieties. 
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IS (5000 FARTS — 
AT NEW CAR HA 
pro ‘eAlLROADS BROUGHT THEM TOGETHER 


they change places. 


a 


ry soy 


7 “Glass, steel, textiles, rubber, leather, nickel — those are just a few 
* of the materials necessary to make the 15,000 parts of an auto- 
mobile. And before the first 1946 car rolled from the assembly 
line, railroads were bringing those materials together — from every 
part of the country! Let’s take steel, for example— 


the end of the game. 


es 1 


2 “—the iron ore, coal and limestone from which 
¢ steel is made were loaded in hopper cars and 
carried by rail to a steel mill. Then, after the 
steel had been fabricated — ) ) +h Sars a 
¥ i a ages BG He cae 6 Mis * 
Weg a. 


~ oh eehes LY. ee 
ee 1 i 


“—they traveled in freight trains to an automobile assembly plant. And 
after many other necessary materials had also been delivered by rail, 
and the cars were completely built— 


4 


a ae ’ 
(om 
ree ———— 
: aa 
3 “—some of it was shipped to factories making automobile 
* parts—such as frames, engines, wheels and bodies. When the 


completed parts were ready— 5S. “—this one was sent by 


rail to our home town— 


you see, the railroads 
performed an absolutely 
essential service in mak- 
ing 15,000 parts into 
one new automobile— 
another example of the 


TRANSPORTATION — A POLICY FOR THE 
| 
| 
| 
| fact that— 
| 
| 
| 
| 


@ FUTURE—Write for your copy of this 
informative booklet. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
933 Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


“The Nation’s Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 





INDIAN VILLAGE 


JULIA ANN POTTER 


N DECIDING upon a new project 
for our sand table, my second 
grade chose to make an Indian 
village. Velvety moss was used 
to cover the entire table, except 
where the river (made of bits of 
glass on greenish-blue paper) ran 
through it. Many of the children 
made Indian homes from con- 
struction paper and painted them. 
The people of the village were toy 
clothespins dressed in pieces of 
colored paper, with heavy black 
thread braided for hair. 

In front of each home a fire 
was laid (twigs with an orange- 
paper flame). Tiny clay bowls, 
which the children had modeled 
and painted, were scattered all 
about. A loom constructed out 
of small sticks and heavy thread 
was set up. On the river, a tiny 
Indian paddled his paper canoe. 
Last of all, small paper flowers 
were pinned on the moss. Thus, 
with imagination, a lifelike scene 
was created at small expense. 


VOCABULARY 


ELIZABETH HALLOCK 


OCABULARY building is the 

constant aim of teachers. I 
discovered that through “word 
banks” I stimulated an enthusi- 
asm that resulted in the building 
of larger individual vocabularies. 
We made word banks for each 
pupil this way. We washed milk 
containers made of cardboard and 
then covered them with colored 
paper. The children decorated 
their banks with original designs 
and on one side printed the 
words Word Bank. 

We kept in a notebook all the 
new words we encountered in our 
daily work. These were copied 
on small strips of paper and put 
into the word banks, along with 
other words we wished to add. 

We played a game with our 
words. One pupil would ask an- 
other the meaning of a word in 
his bank; if that pupil knew it, 
and could use it in a sentence, he 
received one point of interest on 
that word. Each kept an account 
in a small notebook of the inter- 
est earned. When he had earned 
interest on all his words he start- 
ed over again, with the addition 
of new words, 
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ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


of Tue Instructor. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 4 for general directions to contributors. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


I} you want to start corresponding with other schools, consult 
the Club Exchange items on page 74 of the September issue 
Directions are also given for sending 
notices to us, which we will publish as received. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








COMBINATIONS 


DELPHIA CLINE FREEMAN 


N TEACHING combinations to 

first-graders, I cut out squares 
of colored construction paper and 
gave each child the number we 
were studying for the day, call- 
ing the squares boxcars. If, for 
instance, we were adding 2 and 2, 
3 and 1, I gave each pupil four 
squares. When it was explained 
that two boxcars with two more 
added to the train made four 
boxcars, they easily comprehend- 
ed the number concept. Subtrac- 
tion was taught similarly. More 
boxcars were added as needed. 


INDOOR GARDEN 
CHRISTINE C. ROUFF 


VERY year, in the fall, my 
E pupils have a garden in the 
sand table. They fill the table 
with good rich soil and some min- 
eral plant tablets. Then each pu- 
pil brings two seeds of any kind 
he chooses and plants them. A 
wooden marker three inches long, 
giving his name and the kind of 
seeds he brought, is placed near 
by. The sand table is kept near 
a south window where the sun- 
light enters. At Christmas the 
plants are transplanted into pots, 
and are set in the windows. 





AN ACORN PLACE CARD 


CAMILLA WALCH WILSON 


ROM brown paper cut two tiny oak leaves. Paste them 
F in the upper left-hand corner of an orange-colored card. 
Where the leaves join, glue an acorn cup. Write a guest’s 
name on the card. When the card is laid on the table, place 
a small candle, or a kernel or two of candy corn, in the 
acorn cup. Use other color combinations if you like. 
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A COLUMBUS MURAL 


GENEVIEVE SNIDER 
M* PUPILS in seventh-grade 


social studies made a mural 
for Columbus Day which aroused 
new enthusiasm for a story that 
had grown commonplace. 

A sheet of heavy white art pa- 
per 28” x 22” was used. - This 
was divided into rectangles of 
various sizes that best suited the 
pictures to be drawn. In the 
center of the mural a rectangle 
22” x 12” was marked off in 
which Columbus’ three ships were 
drawn and colored with crayons. 
The ocean was shown bordering 
a land where palm trees grow. 
In the top center rectangle were 
lettered the words, “In 1492, 
Columbus sailed the ocean blue.” 
A number of interesting histor- 
ical motifs were used to complete 
the mural: books, map of West- 
ern Hemisphere, map of Italy 
showing the location of Genoa, 
other maps, an Indian head, and 
the flag of old Spain. 


TRAVEL TALKS 


AMY KING 


Lips of paper were passed out 
S at a P.T.A. meeting with the 
request that those present list the 
states and countries in which they 
had lived or traveled. From these 
lists it was usually possible to find 
someone in our own community 
who could and would give us in- 
formation about places and peo- 
ple mentioned in our beginner’s 
geography. 

Nearly everyone enjoys giving 
word pictures of places he has 
seen. Some travelers had snap- 
shots or other pictures to show as 
illustrations. Our study of geog- 
raphy was enriched, and the plan 
proved to be a means of getting 
parents, especially fathers, to visit 
our classroom. 


“MY OWN” PENCIL 
MERTIE GORE 


HIs suggestion may be help- 

ful to teachers of beginners. 
Cut a flat place on each child’s 
pencil and write his name on it. 
When the ink is dry, cover the 
name with clear nail polish of 
shellac. This aids the child in 


identifying his own pencil. 








| 
| 











Penn’s Treaty with the Indians 
Penn’s Treaty with the Indians 


Penn’s Treaty with t 
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Penn’s Treaty with the Indians 
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Penn’s Treaty with the Indians 
Penn’s Treaty with the Indians 
Penn’s Treaty with the Indians 


3 7 ° MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
Penn S Treaty with the Indians More miniatures on page 26. For a suggestion, see page 88. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need any help in teaching arithmetic, art, 
language (including handwriting and spelling), music, 
reading, science, or social studies, or if you wish to 
know how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of THe INsTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
be printed in this department, or will be sent you by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Lan guage 


MARION EDMAN 


Supervisor of Language, 
Public Schools, 
Detroit, Michigan 








Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 





Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 





I should like very much to know how to 


start a second-grade child in language. 


What is the best method? 


The best program in language in 
the early grades is the informal ex- 
change of ideas among the pupils. 
Allow them to talk in little conversa- 
tional groups as much as possible. The 
subjects should be simple and should 
concern daily life. Pictures some- 
times help to unloosen tongues. A 
pet brought into the classroom will 
often give children something about 
which they want to converse. 

Dramatization also helps to make 
children articulate. In the first and 
second grades this form of language 
activity needs to be very simple. It 
should not be forced, but should be 
encouraged as the dramatic situations 
unfold for the pupils. Familiar sto- 
ries, especially some of the favorite 
folk tales, lend themselves to effec- 
tive dramatization. Simple stage cos- 
tumes, such as a crown for the king 
or a train for the beautiful princess, 
often help children to overcome their 
self -consciousness. 

Give young children as rich a back- 
ground of experience as possible. Re- 
member, too, that it is extremely 
important for them to have confi- 
dence in their teacher and for each 
pupil to feel himself a respected part 
of his classroom group. Any child 
who is uncertain about being wanted 
in his group may become completely 
inarticulate. 


* 


What form should I use in teaching my 
pupils to write letters? Is the block 
form considered more up-to-date? 


No such thing as an exact pre- 
ferred, or correct, form exists for the 
writing of letters. Different text- 
books present a variety of choices or 
preferences. Acceptable form rests 
upon the practices of reputable busi- 
ness firms and these vary widely. 

Since children should not be con- 
fused by being taught a number of 
forms, the teachers of a given school 
will do well to agree on which form 
they prefer to teach and then stick 
to that form. The children ought 
to understand, however, that other 
forms are equally correct and that 
the entire matter of letter form is 
open to change and, in part, to indi- 
vidual choice. There is nothing sacred 
about any letter form, but it should 
be consistent in a given letter. 
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My rural-school pupils dug native clay 
jor modeling, but it was very messy. 
Would it be better to buy clay? 


If I were you, I would buy a good 
quality of clay that hardens. It can 
be shipped to you moist in cans or 
other air-tight containers all ready 
to use. Children in school need to 
work with materials that are in ex- 
cellent condition. After they have 
learned to use good clay, they can 
experiment during their leisure time 
with the native clay. 

Commercially prepared clay is not 
expensive. It can be obtained from 
school supply houses or from Wes- 
tern Stoneware Co., Monmouth, IIl. 


Sf 


I should like my pupils to work on a 
design problem that could have some 
practical use.. What can you suggest? 


Have the children bring old boxes 
to school. Then set them to paint- 
ing an entire box one color, using 
tempera paint. Later they can paint 
designs on each box. Such boxes are 
useful to hold all sorts of things. 


Sf 


Please mention some things I can do to 
help my pupils paint pictures of autumn 
scenery. 


Let each child begin by painting 
a big red maple on a sheet of tag- 
board 22” x 28”. Show them how 
to use large brushes and daub the 
color on in big spots which touch 
one another. The result will be more 
like foliage than it is when the color 
is made smooth all over in a flat pat- 
tern. They can daub a little orange 
into one side of the tree and a little 
violet into the other side to indicate 
shadows. This will not represent the 
shadows exactly, but will add reality. 

Ask whether some children like 
white birches. Those who do can 
put son® in their pictures so that the 
yellow foliage is partly behind the 
red, to provide good contrast. If 
others like evergreens, ask them to 
add a few. A blue lake, or a river, 
in which a child may want to show 
reflections, will give interest to a 
picture. It would be well in the dis- 
cussion that precedes the actual work 
to speak of several ways in which 
the landscapes might be varied. 

Children enjoy this problem. It 
gives them opportunity for free 
movements, and is excellent training 
in color and design. 
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Do you expect a pupil to understand 
all of the division process when divid- 
ing in the long form? 

This question implies that there are 
a short and a long form of division. 
In reality, there is only one form— 
the. long form—for all types of ex- 
amples. “Short” not a 
distinct process. 

I do not expect the beginning pu- 
pil to acquire all of the mathematical 
understanding involved in the divi- 
sion operation, but there are two es- 
sential things in this process which 
he ought to understand. First, he 
should know and be able to demon- 
strate the two meanings of division. 
Division shows: (1) how many times 
one number can be found in another 
number; (2) the size of each equal 
part into which a number is divided. 
Second, the pupil needs to under- 
stand the placement of the first 
figure in the quotient. In the illus- 


division is 


tration, the 4 is placed over 


4 
3) 126, 
the 2 because the number of hun- 
dreds cannot be divided by 3; hence 
the 12 tens are divided. The quotient 
is 4 tens and 4 is written in the tens’ 
place. 

The rest of the division process is 
a mechanical operation. The ideal 
plan would be to have the whole proc- 
ess understood by the pupil, but the 
benefits of such a plan do not justify 
the effort needed to accomplish it. 


Sd 


Is it desirable to teach second- and 
third-grade pupils different ways of 
phrasing a subtraction fact? 


Learning two different ways of ex- 
pressing a fact in subtraction at dif- 
ferent levels in the learning process is 
desirable. The phraseology “7 take 
away 3 is 4” is descriptive of the ac- 
tual operation a pupil should carry 
out when he learns the meaning of 
subtraction. He should have seven 
objects and take three of them away. 
The statement describes the operation 
and the experience. 

When the pupil reaches third grade, 
having learned the meaning of sub- 
traction, he should be able to make 
a quick mental response to a basic 
fact, as “3 from 7, 4.” The thought 
pattern for subtraction at an adult 
level always should be “A from B, 
C.” (This pattern assumes that the 
take-away form and not the additive 
form of subtraction is taught.) 





Is there a reason for giving questions to 
upper-grade pupils before, rather than 
ajter, they read a selection? 


Questions are used to give purpose 
to the reading, to arouse interest in 
the particular selection, to develop 
study skills of a given type, or to 
bring out the central idea of the ar- 
ticle. Questions may also be useful 
in developing ability to determine the 
relative importance of facts or ideas. 
It should be remembered, however, 
that teaching pupils to find answers 
to questions is only one of the read- 
ing skills to be emphasized, and this 
should not be used so often that it 
becomes drudgery. 

Getting pupils to suggest questions 
to which they wish to find answers 
is an excellent way of helping them 
to read purposefully. Pupil-teacher 
planning and purposing will aid in 
developing better habits of reading 
to find information or answers to 
questions. Young people should have 
help in learning to direct their own 
reading, both inside and outside the 
classroom. 


5 


How can teachers make the best possi- 
ble use of the manuals which accompany 
basic readers? 


These manuals are prepared to ex- 
plain to teachers the author's basic 
philosophy of teaching reading {or a 
specific organized reading series. The 
teacher should study the manual very 
carefully and become thorough!) fa- 
miliar with the basic plan of the 
readers. She should be so well ac- 
quainted with the principles of t »ch- 
ing involved that she can follow the 
plan of the manual consistently 1nd 
yet make adjustments and ad. ta- 
tions to the needs and personalit:.» of 
the children in her group. 

All the suggestions that accon: any 
each story need not be followec pre- 
cisely, though the teacher will d: vell 
to read them over and use thos: she 
wishes. The manual should not »¢ 4 
wall between the teacher and he: pu- 
pils, as it often is, especially in «ases 
where the teacher keeps it in her and 
during the class period and read» ¢v- 
ery question from it. 

Study the manual thought: ully. 
Then put it aside and consider your 
pupils. Use every means to hel ” 
pils overcome difficulties and to imate 
each story an interesting and stim- 
ulating experience. 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for You 


























HOW TO ( Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
ORDER quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see pages 68, 70, and 72.) 
! t i 
" GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER, Rm. 200 I AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., Educ. Sect., 

113 St. Clair Ave., N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. I 
(FREE ! 
! SPECIAL OFFER Please send me, I yer (Specify quantity desired.) i 

for my classroom, a copy of “Famous . ’ ‘ 
I Highways of this Amazing America,” your I ~~ omeits feocking om oon eS I 
I full-color historical wall display. | enclose I 4-6 aes } a Unit —es | 
; iti nts’ rtoon .... (SE4-6) 
[ We te cover handling end mailing. I 9-9 Complete Teaching Unit—rer9) I 
I School — ] Students’ Quiz _..._.__(SE7-9) I 
! N ! N i 
ame. iecdiansleabienidadesiieiti oe a Ae 
! I l 
St. or R.D. St. or R.D. a ; 
i P.O. G | P.O. G 

Zone State Zone ‘ —S » TARcne l 

i 10-46 1N93 I 10-461N22 ff 


ee 


I post OFFICE BOX 3434, Dept. IN-10 
Chicago 54, Ii. 


l 
I 
, FREE Please send me free, with I 
1 the compliments of Kotex: copies 
J of, the booklet, “As One Girl to Another,” I 
fer A = distribution. 1 
ull-color, jumbo-size Menstrual Phy- 
1 siology Chart for classroom use. | 
copy of the instruction manual, s 
Pr 87 of the i 1, “Thi 
' Is Why. I 
r I 
EE a | 
I 
I st. of RD. . 
Done 
] Zone . State 
i 10-46 IN 38 I 


Fo--- ee rr errr er ee 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Dept. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


FREE 


copies of Kellogg's “Health Habits” Chart, 
for pupils. 


Please send me...... 


a Grade 


School Address 


P.O. & 
Zone es; 


10-46 IN 125 


I DERBY FOODS, INC., ont. 883 i RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

i 3327 West 47th Place, Chicago 32, Ill. i 1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ili. 

! FREE Please send me sets | FREE Please send me a free copy 

I of “Peter Pan Work Book for Primary | of “How to Make Costumes for School 

o 

1 Grades,” for first (, second 0 wie | fav and Pagesats. 

! grades. (Indicate which grades you want. 1 Name of School ———___,________ 

You may have all three if you like.) | ee 
I 

i a re. 1 Name 

J St. or RD. : St. or R.D. 

1 pos | 206 

j Zone State Zone State 

i 10-46IN2 | A 10-461N54¢ | 


ae ee ene 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Hil. 


FREE 


Please send me a free cata- 


log of Plays for Children. 


School 
Name - 
St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
Zone — = 


! 

l 

l 

! 

I 

! 

i 

! 

i 

! 

! 

I 

10-46 IN 109 
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AMERICAN OPTICAL CO., Scientific Instru- 
lo 11, N.Y. 


ment Div., 19 Doat St., Buffa’ 


FREE Please send me your man- 


wal, “Opaque tion—A New Frontier 
in Teaching,” and alse information sbout 
the Spencer VA Delineascope, which pro- 
jects both lantern slides and opaque ma- 
terial such as photographs, charts, and 
printed pages. 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 


OE 


10-46 IN 81 


Sassen en nonoond 


PROCTER G GAMBLE, Educational Dept., x 
P.O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


FREE 1 am interested in the 


ivory Inspection Patrol, as described in 
ur 8 isement—colored 17” x 22” 
‘all Chart and individual inspection Pa- 
trol Sheets. indly send me sufficient 
material for —__ students. 


Name of School 








OO a ee 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
Zone . . State 


10-46 IN 92 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 


me ee eee ee ee ie ee 


257 West Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 
SPECIAL OFFER Please send me 
sample copy of SOCIABILITY SONGS. | 
enclose 10c. 

School .. Grade 

Name 

School Address Sail 

P.O. & 

Zone SS 

10-46 IN 87 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 
— 


+ 





Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH- 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 








S océal Studie 


JOY M. LACEY 


Consultant in Elementary Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 








What topics about animals are appro- 
priate for study in the primary grades 
in the late fall? 

Several factors may influence your 
choice of topics for a fall study of 
animals. A few of these are the in- 
terest and ability of the children; the 
material available (including reading 
matter, pictures, and animals to ob- 
serve); and the requirements of your 
course of study. 

Among typical problems which 
have been successfully used at this 
grade level in the autumn are the fol- 
lowing: How do animals change as 
cold weather approaches? How do 
animals take care of their young? 
What happens to birds in autumn? 
How are animal pets cared for during 
the winter months? 


* 


Please give a reference which offers 
practi suggestions for participating 
in field trips and excursions. 

The following reference material 
may be of help to you. It includes 
suggestions for planning excursions 
and for maintaining the health and 
safety of children during excursions. 
It discusses the technique of conduct- 
ing excursions. This reference also 
suggests numerous opportunities for 
a class to make extensive use of the 
community resources. It is George E. 
Pitluga’s Science Excursions into the 
Community, which is issued by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
27. 

© 
We are planning a unit on air trans- 
portation. What science aspects may be 
considered in the fourth grade? 

There are several scientific prob- 
lems that are important in under- 
standing air transportation. How an 
airplane flies, how it is controlled, and 
how it is made safe for use in trans- 
portation; the airport and how it 
operates; weather and its relation to 
air transportation; and the work of 
the weather bureau are a few of these 
problems. To what extent they are 
considered depends on the ability, the 
interest, and the previously gained 
knowledge of your group, as well as 
on such factors: as time and materials 
available. 

The following reference contains a 
detailed description of a unit on air 
transportation: How to Build a Unit 
of Work, by Ruth E. Strickland, 
Bulletin 1946, No. 5 (U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C.; $.15). 


nw! 


I want to plan a unit on the Hawaiig 
Islands, Where shall I find material for 
this work? 


A book entitled Children of th 
Sun in Hawaii, by Li Ling-ai (D.C. 
Heath & Co., Boston 16), is a splen- 
did book on Hawaii for children. It 
can easily be used as the basis for 
planning a unit of work on Hawaii 
suitable for different grade levels. 
Britannica Junior, World Book, and 
Com pton’s Pictured Encyclopedia a- 
so give much help on this topic. 


* 


How can I use a geography text and a 
history text in a unified course in social 
studies in my fifth grade? 


Assuming that “living in the Unit- 
ed States” is the general subject taken 
up in fifth grade, choose a topic such 
as Steel Products, or The North- 
eastern States, or Lumbering Regions 
of the United States. Together with 
your group, outline questions to be 
answered. Then use the index and 
table of contents in each of your two 
textbooks to locate materials. Also, 
in your readers and library books, find 
stories that are related to the topic. 
A unit method of teaching implies the 
use of many books and materials as 
you carry the work forward. 


* 
What are the social-studies objectives 


for the sixth grade? What subject mat- 
ter is especially suitable? 


The objective for social studies in 
the sixth grade is to build a back- 
ground of information concerning 
countries other than the United 
States, as a means of understanding 
our world neighbors and _ building 
wholesome attitudes toward all peo- 
ple. The Americas—Canada, Mexico, 
the Central American countries, and 
South America—constitute one area. 
Europe and the Far East constitute 
another area. Most schools prefer to 
teach the Americas in grade six, and 
World Neighbors in Europe and the 
Far East in grade seven. However, 
sometimes this order is reversed. 

The study of a country, whether 
Mexico, Russia, or China, or some 
other, implies building geographical 
understandings of location, surface 
features, climate, rainfall, natural re- 
sources, occupations, and industries. 
It also means building a historical 
background of the country—how tt 
grew into a nation and how the peo 
ple improved ways of living toget! 
and with other countries. Utilizing 
audio-visual aids and engaging ™ 
varied activities enrich the study. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 64. 
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Dried peas have been found 
in Swiss caves which date 
back to the Bronze Age. 
Probably men even of the 
earlier Stone Age knew 
peas and knew they could 
be preserved by drying. 
Schliemann, the German 
archeologist, unearthed 
dried peas in his excava- 
tions of Troy. They were 
still good enough to eat, 
after thousands of years! 


2. 


Dried beans have been 
found in prehistoric ruins in 
Peru, in our own United 
States, and in Europe. 
Miles Standish found a bag 
of beans which American 
Indians had dried and 
placed in a pit in the ground 
to keep! 


3. 


Both peas and beans were 
protected by law in France 
around the 15th century. 
They ranked in importance 
with wheat because they 
could be stored indefinitely 
as food reserves. In Eng- 
land, pork and beans were 
once considered a gourmet’s 


_ meal and were often served 


at banquets. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY Gp NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 





covery of canning in 1810. 
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Thomas Kensett, Jr., of Bal- 
timore, began canning peas 
in 1850 on a large scale. But 
as early as 1819 his father 
had canned vegetables suc- 
cessfully in New York City. 
A patent on canned pork 
and beans was granted in 
this country in 1877. It is 
probable that the famed 
Appert family of France was 
canning peas and beans im- 
mediately after their dis- 



















5. 


Today, many a farmer’s 
wife still preserves her own 
garden varieties of beans 
by drying them in the sun. 
Beans ready to serve from 
cans, everyone knows, are 
widely sold in grocery 
stores. Canners have devel- 
oped tempting sauces that 
are cooked in the can with 
the beans. 








































6. 


Canned peas can now be 
purchased according to size 
—from very small to very 
large. Or you can buy them 
ungraded by size ... just 
as they are received by the 
canner from the farmer. 
But no matter which form of 
canned peas or beans you 
may buy, you can be certain 
that both... 


7. 


... retain a high degree of 
their original flavor and 
nutritive values. This is true 
of all canned foods and is 
made possible by modern 
canning techniques which 
differ with different foods. 
Some of the techniques 
were developed by our- 
selves. We are the single 
largest manufacturer of cans 
for food. 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for You 


Val Voda 








HOW TO ( Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
Oo quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
RDER Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see pages 66, 70, and 72.) 
t 
i POPULAR SCIENCE PUBL. CO., Audio-Visual | THE GROLIER SOCIETY, INC. l 
I Div., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. \ 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. I 
I ! 
r FREE Please send me information I FREE Please send me, without 4 
i about [] Teach-O-Filmstrips; [) Tri-Pur- 1 obligation, your new booklet “A Unique I 
pose Projector; [] Portable Electric Phono- I Aid in Education.” i 
3 Teach-O-Discs. 
graph; () Teach-O-Discs j Mame of Schest 
i Name of School By 3 Seo i 
1 ! 1 
i Name | Name a aR ee ee I 
I 
St. or R.D. i ean erinsinncnncindineiaenins 
P.O. G I P.O. & I 
I Zone State Zone___¢ State 
" 10-46 1N 147 | 10-46 1IN96 | 
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I 
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I 
! 
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RALSTON PURINA CO., Nutrition Dept. 
31V Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE Please send me, without 


cost or obligation, revised “Teaching Kit 
on Wheat” (C359), as described in your 
advertisement. (Offer limited to residents 
of Continental United States). 


Position __ paniiiatiiasainim 
School ——— 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.0.G 


Zone State 


10-46 IN 31 


GILBERTON COMPANY, Dept. IN-10 
510 Sixth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


sample copy of one of the Classics men- 


Please send me a 


tioned in your advertisement. 1 enclose 


10 cents to cover mailing costs. 





St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone State 
10-46 IN 63 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
933 Transportation Bidg., Washington 6, D.C. 


FREE Please send me a copy of 


your informative booklet “Transportation 
—A Policy for the Future.” 


1 am a teacher at _...._._.______ School. 
Name. 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. & 
Zone_.. . State 
10-46 IN 67 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. 702 
5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, lil. 


SPECIAL OFFER (0 | enclose $2.98 
for a full year's service and free offer 
() Send me full year’s service at $2.98. I 
will remit by October 10th. [] | enclose 
$1.00 for Fall packet. (If you remit by 
check add 5c.) 

Name 

St. or R.D. 

P.O. & 

Zone = State 

10-46 IN 106 


ee ee eee ae 


INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO., Red Goose Div. 
1507 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


FREE 


cost or 


Please send me, without 
obligation, your picture-lesson 
classroom hanger and teacher-help book- 


let entitled “Shoes thru the Ages.” 





St. or R.D.__ 


P.O. & 
Zone 





— 
10-46 IN 98 


OLD NICK and BIT-O-HONEY 
St. Louis, Missouri 


FREE Beautiful Bookmarks, color- 

fully il d, for di tizing k 

Week program; to teach book care and ap- 

preciation all through the year. They tie 

in with this year’s Book Week slogan 

“Books Are Bridges.” Please send me 
_... Old Nick Bookmarks. 








St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
Zone 





Se 
10-46 IN 120 


DITTO, INC. 
2245 West Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


FREE Without Ateation, please 
send: (] “New Short Cuts in Education” 
brochure; [] Arrange a Ditto demonstra 
tion for me; Free sample wo 

sons for grade(s) indicated _...__ 
©) New Ditto Workbook Catalog. 


School senna 








St. or R.D.__ 


P.O. & 
Zone ee 


— 
10-46 IN 15 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Il. 


FREE Please send me a free copy 


of “Color Crafts for Everyone.” 











Name of School 

Teacher of makthival 
Name 
ES (OU eee ee 
P.O. & 
Zone - SS 
A 10-46 IN 54 
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Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 
Extension Division, 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 








Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 





Is it unreasonable to expect teachers to 
preview films intended for classroom use 
during out-of-school hours? 


Since previewing films is essential 
to their effective use in classroom 
instruction and since teachers are 
accustomed to doing most of their 
preparation for class work in out-of- 
school hours, it seems not unreason- 
able to expect them to preview films 
on their own time. 


. 


We need to darken our classroom so we 
can show pictures. Would you recom- 
mend Venetian blinds for this purpose? 


Venetian blinds are not suitable for 
darkening a room where pictures are 
to be projected. Heavy roller shades, 
dark in color, are good. 


+ 


I should like to know whether there is 
an essential difference between a trans- 
parency and a lantern slide. 


No. Both are projected on the 
screen or may be viewed by transmit- 


ted light. 


e 


How large a screen is needed when a 16 
mm. sound projector with standard lens 
is to be 40 feet from it? 20 feet? 


A screen that is to be forty feet 
from the projection lens should be 
large enough to take a picture 7’ 5” 
in width. Therefore, I recommend 
that you secure a screen 8’ x 6’. At 
twenty feet, the width of the project- 
ed picture will be 3’ 9”. This re- 
quires a screen that is 4’ x 3’. 


. 


What is the length of a standard reel of 
16 mm. sound motion-picture film? How 
long does it take to project one reel? 


One reel of 16 mm. sound motion 
pictures is four hundred feet long. 
It takes about twelve and one half 
minutes to project one reel, 


+ 


Please tell me whether a sound motion- 
picture projector can ever be used as a 
public-address system. 


Many of the better grade 16 mm. 
sound motion-picture projectors are 
wired to take a microphone which en- 
ables one to use the projector and 
loud-speaker unit as a public-address 
system. Schools find this equipment 
useful in the auditorium, at sports 
events, and in speech classes. The 
microphone may be used in describ- 
ing a silent picture while the machine 
is in operation or in discussing a set 
of slides which are being projected. 


Please offer some suggestions for teach 
ing music to a group of first-graden 
in a classroom having no piano. 

Teach the pupils many short song, 
The teacher should be able to sing 
songs for a first grade, because they 
must be very simple. (For music 
other than singing, use records.) 

Buy a pitch pipe and a book of 
first-grade songs. (Write the Wills 
Music Co., Cincinnati 2, for Sentence 
Songs for Little Singers.) 

Divide the class into two groups, 
those who can carry a tune and thos 
who can’t. This second group should 
not sing with the others. 

Teach many sentence songs to the 
first group as a unit. 

Teach the same songs to the second 
group individually, phrase by phras, 
even tone by tone, until each child 
can “carry a tune.” Then, and only 
then, should such a pupil sing with 
the first group. No piano is needed 
for this, but the teacher must be able 


to sing simple songs correctly. 
* 


How shall I correlate the teaching 
music and art? This seems like an 
visable thing to do, but how? 


The correlation of the different 
subjects in a school curriculum is 4 
splendid thing. However, considering 
the small amount of time allowed in 
school programs for music and art, 
correlation may well be incidental 
Too much stress on relationships con- 
sumes time and accomplishes little. 
The entire time allotted to music 
might better be given to singing 
many good songs and listening 
good records. Appreciation of on 
art should lead to appreciation of 
others. 


4 


What activities would you especially 
recommend to arouse and hold the iv 
terest of upper-grade boys in music: 


The upper-grade boy is in himself 
a problem. The first thing to 40, 
no matter what the subject, is to UY 
to understand the boy himself. Te 
win his confidence and respect, one 
must read his books, play his games 
be his companion—in all of his a 
tivities. Music must be made attrac 
tive to him, as a thing to fit into 
life as he sees it. The teacher shoul 
recognize the peculiarities and limt- 
tations of his voice if it is changing 
Understand him; understand his voice 
He may then be led as far as he ca 
go vocally, and musically in gene 
Praise, help, understanding come 
and subject matter, second. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 64- 
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New Aids te Better Teaching 
To Ease YOUR SCHOOLROOM Load 


ARITHMETIC SKILLS in PRACTICE 


BOOK | — PRINTED IN HECTOGRAPH 


SKILLS IN PRACTICE In this remarkable new book you will find the 100 addition 

and 100 subtraction combinations, two-digit addition and sub- 
traction without carrying or borrowing, and measures of time, 
calendar, money, distance, and capacity. The meaning of the 
decimal system is carefully developed, so as to promote readi- 
ness for carrying and borrowing when the pupil uses later 
books. Other books in process for other grades. Send for 
catalogue. 


PRICE, postpaid . . $1.00. Special price: If ordered x Oo 
when subscribing to THE INSTRUCTOR............ only ¢ 


READING SKILLS in PRACTICE 
READING BOOK | — PRINTED IN HECTOGRAPH 
SKILLS IN PRACTICE 


sash. Written in first- and second-grade vocabulary, carefully 
checked against the Dolch list of 220 basic words and Stone’s 
graded primary vocabulary. It stresses phonetics, meaning 
vocabulary, and comprehension, little words in big words, 
compounds, word beginnings and endings. On each page are 
Pee ey several exercises, enough to provide seatwork for an en- 
a Pee: tire day. Similar books for other grades now in process. 
eaeni<g veeametany Write for free catalogue. 
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mnumecratacuncsumses | PRICE, postpaid . . $1.00. Special price: If ordered 80 
———— —j when subscribing to THE INSTRUCTOR............ only ¢ 


HECTOGRAPH BOOK of MAPS 


THE INSTRUCTOR Forty-eight outline maps printed in hectograph, featuring North 
GRAD BOOK America and subdivisions. Each map has a set of symbols 


wi; A $ . . : . . 
ss a for pupils to use in showing product locations for agriculture, 
on Th forestry, mining, and manufacture. Capitals and other major 
} we cities are indicated. Page size 83%” x 1034”, bound, with 


perforations for tasy removal from the book. These com- 
plete maps tie in perfectly with social studies aad other 
subjects. 


PRICE, postpaid . . $1.00. Special price: If ordered 80 ¢ 
when subscribing to THE INSTRUCTOR............only 














GOLDEN BOOK of PROGRAMS 


An outstanding new book that provides a constant supply 
of program material for elementary schools—carefully planned 
to meet every teacher’s requirements. Contains 128 pages 
devoted to plays, recitations, choral readings, and rhythms 
for holidays and other occasions throughout the school year. 
Ready-reference Classified Index lists contents for holidays 
and by grade groupings. Available for fall delivery. 


PRICE, postpaid . . $1.00. Special price: If ordered a 0 
when subscribing to THE INSTRUCTOR............ only ¢ 


HECTOGRAPH and CRAFT BOOK 


Containing 16 pages that deal with various crafts, and 32 
perforated sheets printed in hectograph ink. The craft pages 
give definite illustrated directions for spatter and finger paint- 
ing, paper cutting, soap sculpture and other subjects. The 
hectograph pictures provide material for holidays, special 
days, and seasonal activities throughout the year. Page 
size 834” x 1034”. 


PRICE, postpaid . . $1.00. Special price: a “80 
when subscribing to THE INSTRUCTOR............ ¢ 


HECTOGRAPH BOOK of SEASONS 


A book you have long been looking for. [Illustrative ma- 


terial printed in hectograph ink for holidays, other special 
days, and the seasons. Suitable for use in lessons in social 


studies, literature, and science throughout the year. Forty- 


eight pages, size 8%” x 10%”, bound with perforation at 
the side for easy removal. Poems and calendars for the 
various months are included. 


PRICE, postpaid . . $1.00. Special price: If ordered ™ O 
when subscribing to THE INSTRUCTOR...........only ¢ 













THE INSTRUCTOR 
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Famous SNSTRUCTOR ILLUSTRATED UNITS 
For Elementary Science and Social Studies 


These proven Illustrated Units meet every teach- 
er’s need for help in teaching social studies and 
elementary science. Each unit is complete in it- 
self and arranged for use with pupils of pri- 
mary, middle, and upper grades. Sixty-nine 
subjects—with more being added. 


Special selected group of 16 Units in $4 

cloth-bound portfolio... only 

Send today for FREE circular, with list and description 
of all units. 




















IN GRADED GROUPS 


Graded age-level Picture Groups. 12 or 13 subjects 
in each cloth-bound portfolio................ Per portfolio 


Send today for FREE circular, with list and description 
of all Art reproduction subjects. 


INSTRUCTOR GREAT PICTURES 


Art appreciation is made easier for you by this simplified 
method of selected Art subjects. Printed in full color with 
complete teaching material accompanying every subject. 
There are 12 or 13 pictures for each grade, 100 subjects 
for all eight grades. You need order only the portfolio for 
your grade and you have your. complete teaching package. 
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| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. | 
; Enter my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR for ! 
| [) One Year @ $3.00 [| Two Years @ $5.00 ' 
| Please send me the following at once: . " 
 —_—_— Arithmetic Skills in Practice, Bk. | $ I 
{oo Reading Skills in Practice, Bk. | 3 " 

canes Hectograph Book of Maps $ 
I exeeeeesGOlden Book of Programs $ l 
l sweweesHMectograph and Craft Book $ I 
| sseesBook of the Seasons $ I 

sseseee-Bulletin-Board Charts, Grade [J Il, (IN, Cl IV. $  cceccseenes — 
! 

a-eeCloth-bound portfolio with 16 Illustrated Units  $ .....ses I 
ee Cloth-bound portfolio with reproductions of l 
] Great Pictures for Grade l 
| (C1 FREE Complete Catalogue of Teaching Aids. " 
i CL) FREE Circular on Famous Instructor Illustrated Units. 

C) FREE Circular on Instructor Great Pictures. 1046 l 
! I enclose $ ................ in payment. l 
i. 

. or RED I 

Su Office and Zone State I 





BULLETIN-BOARD CHARTS 


IN GRADED GROUPS 


Our Visual Teaching Charts have b 
that a whole graded series is now being published. Th 
first three sets off the press—for grades II, Til, and IV— 
feature phonetics, synonyms, antonyms, aids in spellin 
arithmetic, writing; many other helps. 20 charts in oak 
group. Subjects easily identified by color of stock. 











Ready 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


Bulletin-Board 
Charts 


MRR 











PRICE, postpaid . . Each 
Set of Charfs........... --$ 1.00 
Special if ordered with 
INSTRUCTOR 

IN 

Per set only.. 8072 
for immediate delivery— 
Grades Il, Ul, and IV 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for You 


- [oda 





Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 


(For other coupons, see pages 66, 68, and 72.) 
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HOW TO 
ORDER Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 
a). we ON CANDY, National Confectioners’ 
Assn., . La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
FREE Please send me _... copies 
of your folder, “The Body's Need for 
Energy” for students in my classes at 
School. Grade 
a iieliaiitnhieettnstasesliptpecmenenniones 
St. or R.D. — - 
P.O. & 
Se State 
10-46 IN 8 
—_— me ii a= es eel eel 
THE STECK COMPANY, Publishers 
Austin, Texas 
FREE Please send me free your 
catalog of primary materials. | am par- 
ticularly interested in material on 
Name____. — - - 
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CEREAL INSTITUTE, Home Ec. Dept. -1-1046 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Iii. 
FREE Please send me a “Good 
Breakfast for a Good Morning” teachi 
unit for 4th and Sth grades, consisting o 
teacher's manual, two wall charts, teach- 
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students’ work sheets. 
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FREE Please send me your Catalog 
of Free Teaching Material and “Game of 
Seven Breakfasts. The 32 drawings of 
food served at breakfast may be colored 
to use in planning 7 different 100% break- 
fasts. (Order one for each class. Offer 
limited to localities north of Washington, 
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Lookout 43 Has Visitors 


’ (Continued from page 55) 


MR. HUSTON (as he glances at his 
watch)—Mr. Blair, I have a very 
important conference this afternoon, 
and I'd like to look around and be 
on my way. 

MR. BLAIR—W-e-l-l, Mr. Huston, 
smoking in forest areas is a serious 
offense. If I took your case to -the 
chief, he might decide to prosecute. 

MR. HUSTON—Let me remind you, 
Mr. Blair, that I am sorry about the 
whole affair. And I'm willing to 
pay whatever fine is imposed for any 
offense that I may have committed. 
(Takes out wallet.) 

MR. CLARK—Money won’t replace 
our dwindling forest resources. It 
requires years to grow a tree. 

MR. BLAIR—That’s just what I was 
working around to, Jack. Ill con- 
sider overlooking everything that you 
folks have done if each of you will 
make me a promise. 

syLvia—That’s fair enough. We 
won't light campfires in the wrong 
places again, will we, girls? 

EARL—And we won't cut down 
saplings in a forest preserve. 

MR. BLAIR (holds up his hand for 
silence)—Just a minute, please! I 
can see that each of you is the kind 
of person who wouldn’t make the 
same mistake twice. I want a bet- 
ter promise. 

MR. HUSTON (faking another look 
at his watch)—Name it, man! 

MR. BLAIR—I would like each of 
you to promise to plant a tree and 
watch and care for it. 

(Moment of startled silence.) 

BILL—I'll promise. There’s room 
in our yard for another shade tree. 

MR. BLAIR—Good! How about the 
rest of you? 

sytvia (doubtfully)—We live in 
an apartment. Where would I plant 
one? , 

RUTH—We do too, but I have an 
idea, Sylvia. My grandfather has a 
farm. Perhaps we could each plant a 
fruit tree there. We couldn't take 
all the care of them, Mr. Blair, but 
we could help when we go to visit. 
Would that do? 

MR. BLAIR—That sounds like a 
good idea. You'll like having your 
own trees. 

EARL—A friend of ours is develop- 
ing a little private park for a recrea- 
tion place. I'll ask him to let me 
plant an evergreen there. 

MR. CLARK—Fine! 

KATHERINE (who has been whis- 
pering to Susan)—Susan and I are 
going to offer to place two ornamen- 
tal trees on the lawn of the Chil- 
dren’s Home. 

MR. BLAIR—Splendid! Whenever 
you look at your trees I wish you'd 
remember that it’s time 140 million 
people began to do something about 
reforestation! 

MR. CLARK—That would help our 
erosion and flood-control problems. 
But you're daydreaming, Bob! There 
are only seven out of 140 million 
people here. 

MR. HUSTON—You have a good 
idea, though, Mr. Blair! And I’m 
going to help you. I won’t plant one 
tree, I'll plant two thousand. I have 
acquired some unprofitable farm land 
that isn’t being used for anything. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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and color of Mexico invite you 
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headquarters in El Paso — Sunland Vacation -*ty 
Capital. May we send literature — without 
charge or obligation, of course! 


2L Fat0o Sunland Glib 


340 Sunland Bidg., El Paso, Texas 


THIS CATALOG WILL HELP 
PLAN HANDICRAFT WORK 


Contains many ideas. A valu- 
able reference. Lists complete 
tools and materials needed for 
more than 40 crafts includ- 
ing: Leather, Metal, Art, 
Plastics, Wood, Block Print- 
ing, and Weaving. Write for 
1946 revised edition. 25¢ 
refunded on first order. 
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Avalu- | '@ Once upon a time there lived 
mate |galittle oat-grain named Johnny. 


includ- | HHe was a funny-looking little 
‘print. | § fellow with a plump body and a 
ite | Fsmooth, golden skin. Johnny 
. lived on the Quaker Man’s sunny 
farm with his brother and sister 
oats. The Quaker Man was big 
and tall with a jolly smile. He al- 
ways wore a wide-brimmed black 
hat, a long black coat, knee 
breeches and a shirt as white as 
snow. 

One day, the Quaker Man went 
out into the field. “Johnny!”, he 
called. 

Johnny nodded his little oats- 

and said, “Here I am, Mr. 
Quaker Man!” 

“Johnny,” said the Quaker 
Man, “I’ve been thinking about 
you lately. All spring you’ve been 
gtowing sturdy and strong. Now 
you're grown-up and it’s time to 
_ the world what you can 

o!"* 
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Johnny Makes Plans 


“Oh, Mr. Quaker Man!” cried 

Johnny. “Could I make a trip 

through the country and show 

people what oatmeal will do for 
em?” 

“That’s a splendid plan,” an- 
swered the Quaker Man. “I have 
4magic knapsack you can take 
with you.” 

The very next day Johnny 
packed the knapsack full to the 











» 715-M, 


2, i. brim with the best oats in the 


~ > and set out. The long road 


——— 

Ve} past country farms and 
| ue towns and big cities. Some- 
‘a! limes his job was pretty hard, 
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Kernel Oats and His 
Magic Knapsack! 


because folks were too busy to 
listen to his story. 

One afternoon he heard the 
shouts of boys playing baseball. 
But one boy sat alone under a 
tree, looking very unhappy. So 
Johnny said, ‘‘Aren’t you play- 
ing ball?” 

“I’m just as old as they are,” 
replied the boy sadly, “but the 
fellows won’t let me play be- 
cause I can’t hit the ball far 
enough!” Then Johnny remem- 
bered that Protein helps boys 
and girls to grow normally big 
and strong—and that oatmeal 
has more Protein in it than any 
other cereal. “How would you 
like to try oatmeal for your 
breakfasts? I believe it will help 
you grow bigger and stronger!” 

“Then it’s oatmeal for me!” 
cried the boy. 

“Here’s enough for a big bowl- 
ful every morning,” said Johnny. 
“Hope it helps you grow! Good- 
bye for now!” “Thank you,” 
called the boy as Johnny hur- 
ried on. 


Johnny Helps a Crosspatch 


He’d gone a few miles when he 
heard a little girl say, “Jane and 
Buddy are always calling me 
‘Miss Crosspatch.’ I wonder if I 
really am cross?” and she cried 
as if her heart would break. 

So Johnny said, “Sometimes 
folks feel cross because they don’t 
eat foods that help make them 
healthy and cheerful. I'll bet if 
you ate a big bowlful of oatmeal 
every day for a few weeks, you'd 
feel so fine nobody could call you 
cross again!” Well, the little girl 
dried her tears and Johnny filled 
her apron full of oatmeal. “I'll 
be back later to see you,” he said. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you,” 
cried the little girl and she ran 
home to tell her mother the good 
news. 

PP cog. started out once more. 

er many miles, he rang the 
bell of a little white house. A 
tired-looking woman came to 
the door, and he asked her po- 
litely if she’d like to.learn some- 


Quaker Oats 


The World’s Best-Tasting Breakfast Food 


thing about oatmeal. “Well, I 
don’t know,” she said, “I’m 
pretty tired, in fact it seems I’m 
tired all the time. My five-year- 
old twins haven’t much energy 
either!”* 

“Madam,” said Johnny, “you 
will want to hear about oatmeal! 
You see, oatmeal leads all the 
other cereals in Food-Energy 
which is just what you and the 
twins need! It has lots of Iron in 
it, too—for rich red blood. 
Wouldn’t you like to try it?” 

“I certainly would,” said the 
lady. Just then, Sally and Peter, 
the twins, came in. 


Johnny Meets the Twins 
“Well,” thought Johnny to him- 
self. ““They’re nice looking chil- 
dren, but I never saw so little 
pep!” So he emptied all the rest 
of his oatmeal into a big bowl 
and told the mother how to cook 
it to make a delicious and nutri- 
tious meal. 

Johnny was very happy be- 
cause now his knapsack was 
empty! He curled up under a tree 
to take a nap and when he woke 
up, he found he’d been asleep 
for seven long weeks! “Why, I'll 
bet nobody ever slept that long 
before!” he said. He hurried back 
to the white house and those 
adorable twins ran out to meet 
him! Then out dashed their 
mother who didn’t look a bit 
tired anymore! “Oh,” she cried, 
“we're all full of pep and energy 
these days, Johnny, thanks to 
your wonderful oatmeal! Where 
can I get some more?” How de- 
lighted Jobany was, and he 
promised to send a big supply. 

Well, Johnny traveled on to 
the home of the cross little girl. 
And there she was playing hap- 
pily with her friends, without 
the smallest sign of the cross 
look on her face! Her mother was 
so happy over the change in her 
girl, that she wante 
lots more oatmeal! 
Johnny said he'd see 
to that! 

It was a day’s trip back 
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to his little friend who wanted to 
play ball, but Johnny was so happy 
it didn’t seem long. He reached the 
park at sunset and who do you 
suppose was making a home- 
run? None other than Johnny’s 
friend! And happy Johnny went 
on his way fairly singing! 


Johnny Goes Home! 


It was the next evening before 
Johnny, with his shoes nearly 
worn out, rounded the bend of 
the read toward the Quaker 
Man’s farm! The Quaker Man 
hurried out with a welcoming 
smile, and said, “What's the 
news of your adventures, John- 
ny?” So Johnny sat on the porch 
and told the whole story! It was 
a happy night, I can tell you! 

Next morning Johnny awoke 
to hear the Quaker Man call, 
“Get ready, Johnny, there’s a big 
meeting today!” And there in the 
front yard were all the oats and 
lots of neighbors, too! 

“Johnny, I have something for 
you,” said the Quaker Man with 
a smile, and he handed him a 
scroll, tied with blue ribbon. 

In a voice that was just the lit- 
tlest bit shaky, Johnny read: 

“Johnny Oats for bis excel- 
lent service—is hereby com- 
missioned a Kernel, in the 
Army of Good Health,” 

Then as the delighted crowd 
watched, the smiling Quaker 
Man pinned a Kernel’s eagle on 
the shoulders of Johnny Oats! 
“Congratulations, Kernel Oats,” 
he said. 


FREE! 
BREAKFAST MENU PLANNERS: 


Unlimited variations for breakfast 
menus! Make this the delightful, health- 
ful meal it should be. Guides pupils and 
stimulates their interest in better break- 
fasts. Write for free copies. State num- 
ber in your class. Address: Mary Alden 
The Quaker Oats Company, 223 West 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Lost Broomstick 
(Continued from page 51) 


stiffly for ages. What would I do 
with your broomstick? How could I 
fly? I’m stuck here in the ground to 
scare the crows. 

THIRD WITCH—This is Halloween 
night. I can’t find my broomstick. 
What shall I do? (Walks over to 
Jack-o-Lantern.) Jack-o’-Lantern, 
how can you grin like that? This is 
serious. You must have my broom- 
stick. If you don’t tell:me where it 
is, Pll blow out your candle. 

JACK-O’-LANTERN—I'm too heavy. 
I couldn’t ride on a broomstick. I'd 
go down to the ground kerplunk and 
that would be the end of me. My 
job on Halloween night is to brighten 
up the woods with my lighted face. 
It makes everyone gay to see me. I 
haven’t had your broomstick. 

(Brownie enters.) 

THIRD wiTcH—Oh, Brownie, do 
you have my broomstick? I’ve lost 


it and I can’t go sailing through the | 


air on Halloween night without it. 

BROWNIE—No, I'm too little to 
hold a broomstick. Anyway, I don’t 
need it. I hop through the air. Here 
I go—whoop! (He exits hopping.) 

(Ghost enters.) 

THIRD wircH—Oh, Ghost, I have 
lost my broomstick and can’t go sail- 
ing through the air on Halloween 
night. Do you have my broomstick 


hidden under your long white gown? | 
GHOst—What would I do with a | 


broomstick? I float about, looking 
(Continued on page 73) 


Lookout 43 Has Visitors 


(Continued from page 70) 


MR. BLAIR—That will help a lot, | 


Mr. Huston. I hope the rest of you 
won’t forget your promises. 

Bit—I won't. I'll send you a 
snapshot of the tree I plant. 

otHERS (ad lib.)—I will too. I 
won't forget. 

MR. HUsTON—I will also bring 
this matter up before Maplewood’s 
Chamber of Commerce and send you 
newspaper clippings describing any 
action they may take. But I really 
must be on my way. (Starts to exit.) 


MR. BLAIR—Good-by, Mr. Huston. | 


I’m glad I bumped into you. 

(Girls cross to exit.) 

suUSAN—We'll look up the picnic 
grounds you mentioned, Mr. Blair. 

RUTH—To what address shall we 
send the snapshots of our trees? 

MR. BLAIR—Lookout 43, in this 
forest preserve, will do. 

EARL (as boys follow the girls to 
the door)—So long, Mr. Blair and 
Mr. Clark. 

(All say good-by’s as they exit.) 

MR. CLARK (stretches out arms)— 
I can stretch again. My, I feel lone- 
some with just the two of us! I’m 
almost sorry the party is over. 

MR. BLAIR—Probably our visitors 
would have stayed longer if you had 
served refreshments. 

MR. CLARK—Refreshments! That’s 
what I need. 

MR. BLAIR—Ray is coming up now 
to take your place. 

MR. CLARK (crossing to exit)— 
I’m so hungry, I could eat a tree. 

MR. BLAIR (as they exit)—How 
about settling for a few nuts? 
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@ Tie-dyeing 
@ Model construction 

@ Dyeing and weaving of palmetto 
@ Braided and hooked rugs 

@ Batik on Wood and fabric 

@ Raffia basketmaking 


-.and many other interesting subjects 


ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS 
AND DYES are guaranteed 
for ALL FABRICS including 
acetate rayon, nylon, spun 
rayon and mixtures. 
INSTANT RIT is the tint and 
dye to use if you're sure the 
cloth is cotton, linen, silk 
or wool. 


——— Send for your free copy ——9 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 
1401 West Jackson Blvd. | 
Chicago 7, Illinois F-10 | 


Please send me a Free Copy of | 
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Lost Broomstick 
K (Continued from page 72) 


into windows in rooms where people 
got # Hare telling ghost stories. Now be off! 
THIRD wiTcH—I wish I had my 
’ broomstick. I wonder where the 
other witches are by now. (Looks 
up into the sky.) ‘There they are— 
off having fun—and here I am walk- 
ing in the woods. (Meets Pirate.) 
Oh, you wicked old pirate, galumph- 
ing along on your wooden leg, did 
you use my broomstick for that 
wooden leg? 

pmRATE—I sail through the seven 
seas—never through the air on a 
broomstick. Go away, or I'll make 
you walk the plank. 

THIRD wITcH—Where, oh where, 
is my broomstick? Goodness! I'll 
never be able to catch up with those 
other witches now. 

owL (enters) —Tu-whit, tu-whit, 
tuewhoo—Old Witch, what’s the 
matter with you? I expected to find 
you flying through the air. I was up 
in the air and I saw two other witch- 
es, Do you know them? 

THIRD wircH—Yes, I had supper 
with them, but when I went to fly 
through the air, I couldn’t find my 
broomstick, and they went off with- 
out me. I have been looking every- 
where. I have asked a scarecrow, a 
jack-o’-lantern, a brownie, a ghost, 
and a pirate, but they couldn’t help 
500 me, Can you help me, Mr. Owl? 
{08 § owit—I don’t have your broom- 

This stick, but I do have wings. I can fly. 
* —_., 901 will fly over the woods and look 
iY" B for your broomstick. 
age § map wrrcx—Thank you, kind 

(Owl flies away left. Third Witch 
exits right. Owl re-enters.) 
crallS F owr—t saw some goblins playing 
2E 08 leapfrog over a fence, but they had 
nd broomstick. There were some 
fairies dancing on the green, but 
what would they do with a broom- 
stick? I'll have to look farther. (Old 

Woman enters, sweeping.) There’s 
° an old woman—and what does she 
have? (Owl perches on stump.) Old 
Woman, that’s a nice broom you 
have there. Where did you get it? 

OLD WOMAN—Do you know, "twas 
the oddest thing. I was going through 
the woods and I saw this broom lean- 
ing against a bush. I’ve been needing 
Imetto 2 broom, so I brought it home and Think what membership in T.C.U. has meant to this 
now I'm sweeping with it. : teacher five times in a single year. Miss Helen M. 
aah ton you _ that that is a Seghers of New Orleans, writes—“I cannot say too much. 

ont ‘onan Pore ea for T.C.U. I have been unfortunate “ year ~ T.C.U. 

. , at er 2 had already cheerfully paid me four claims. Concerning 
on away! (Drops broom and backs the last claim, I was amazed at the promptness and gen- 


deoy from 3 oe wy 
rw Kae foaped ou a. erosity of T.C.U. The amount of the check exceeded my 
including § fies off, and comes back followed by expectations. 
elie Third Witch.) Here’s your broom- 
tnt ond stick, 
i THIRD wircH—Thank you! Thank 
vem | You! Where did you find it? 

Owi—I found an old woman 


——4 | Weeping with it. When I told her 
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2 TEACHERS 
werd lo school 


One of them had 


“TWO UMBRELLAS!’’ 
but one Had none 


No teacher intends to be unprotected against “rainy days.” But when 
everything is “sunshine” it is so easy to forget or put off the thing we know 
we ought to do. You may have thought many times that you should “get 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella”—you should have the 10-way protection it 
offers you at a cost of less than a nickel a day. Then when rainy days come 
your way and you are disabled by sickness, accident or 
quarantine, you will be sure to get your friendly check 
from T.C.U. as fast as Air Mail can bring it to you. 





ee eee Pi = Rai 





What a glorious feeling it is to realize that your own fore- 
sight has provided the cash you need. It is so much 
better to receive a check instead of only “bills” and “more 
bills.” 





Don’t wait until bad luck comes your way! 
Do as so many other teachers in every 
state have done—“Get under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella.” Send the coupon today. Get 
all the facts without obligation. 


























ON itwasawitch’s broomstick she didn’t | 0 a oo 
Want it any more. T FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
“10-1 J tmp wrrct—Now I can ride EAC H E R Ss To the T.C.U., 324 T.C.U. Building, 
an | ee the air and catch up with Lincoln 6, Nebraska. 
— Other witches. I'll never leave I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
- my broomstick by a bush again. Cc ASU ALTY ‘ y Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 
- | nk you, kind Mr. Owl. Here I Name. 
| | 8° (She sails off into the night. U Tey 
1 2, (Owl cone, ber go ae sass NDERWRITERS — 
wel off in another direction, callin FOUNDED PR RM FE Ret OA 
wed fT x-whj ” . 1899 NO AGENT WILL CALL 
. whit, tu-whoo!” ) 324 T.C.U. Bidg. Lincoln 8,Nebr. “Slee? G1 WU UU _ SEES 














FTER years of teaching both grown-ups 

and children, I know how easily words 

slip in one ear and out the other. “Easier 

said than taught” applies especially to les- 

sons on the importance of eating a good 
breakfast. 


You and I know that a child cannot do a 
satisfactory morning’s work unless his morn- 
ing’s meal has given him the energy to do it 
with! But talking alone won't put that meal 
where it belongs! That is why, month after 
month, I keep making suggestions on how to 
teach “Better Breakfasts.” 


This month’s suggestion is directed par- 
ticularly to teachers of primary grades. It is 
a good idea because it is fun/ 


“BETTER BREAKFAST” CHARADES 


important! Before you start teaching this 
game, read carefully the notes underneath 
the energy equation illustrated below. These 
explain how the addition of just one basic 
cereal dish to a skimpy breakfast can pro- 
vide enough extra energy for various ac- 
tivities. 


Part |—Copy the energy equation on your 
blackboard. Leave a blank for pictures of 
activities, 


Part ll—Call three boys an® three girls to 
your desk. Hand each a card on which is 
printed (or illustrated) tae name of an ac- 
tivity. See list of activities under energy 
equation. Instruct each child to act out, 
when called upon, his activity—just like in 
charades. 


Part Ill—Now explain to the class that what 
we eat gives us the energy for what we do. 
Explain how a bowl of Kellogg’s Pep with 
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HOW TO MAKE A GAME OUT 
OF “BETTER BREAKFAST” LESSONS 


THE INSTRUCTOR, October 1946 








bananas, milk, and sugar added to an ordi- 
nary, skimpy breakfast can give enough 
extra energy for a child to perform a given 
activity in a given length of time. 


Now let each “actor” act out his or her 
activity. Invite the class to guess what it is. 
When guessed, draw a picture of the activity 
(and the figures for length of time it can be 
performed) in its proper place in the energy 
equation on the blackboard. 








FREE — FOR CLASSROOM 
DISTRIBUTION 


To help sustain a youngster’s interest 
in the “Better Breakfasts” campaign, 
we at Kellogg have prepared a “Health 
Habits Chart.” Each child keeps his 
or her own record. For a free supply 
of these charts, use the coupon in the 
coupon section of this magazine. 











Mary |. Barber, virector 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


Halong 


KELLOGG'’S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES + PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES * 40% BRAN FLAKES 


ALL-BRAN + SHREDDED WHEAT +» KRUMBLES 


Explanation: Table of activities 
shows how much extra energy is 
supplied a twelve-year-old 
youngster, by adding one-cup 
serving of Kellogg’s Pep with 
bananas, milk, and sugar to ordi- 
nary skimpy breakfast of about 
300 food-energy units. 


Activities: Boy—doing gymnas- 
tics, 1% hours; running at top 
speed, 30 minutes; playing foot- 
ball, 40 minutes. Girl—playing 
piano, 3% hours; dancing, 50 
minutes; sewing, 3 hours. 





Writing Imaginative 
Stories 
(Continued from page 34) 


the history books. Reasons for dif- 
ferences were considered. The inci- 
dent involving the establishment of 
the Polos’ identity upon their return 
to Venice stirred the imagination of 
the girls and boys, and a one-act play 
was prepared depicting the dinner 
party given by the Polos for their 
relatives and neighbors. The chil- 
dren succeeded in conveying the ease 
with which the guests accepted the 
wanderers as the long absent Polos 
when their ragged garments were slit 
and rare jewels were disgorged. 

With forethought and imagination, 
an alert teacher may succeed in mak- 
ing the traditional and folk literature 
which should be every child’s heritage 
a very real part of him by relating 
the best of the past to the activities 
of the present. The ideas presented 
here are suggestive of the many ways 
in which we can create meaningful 
language experiences in the class- 
room, even as we enrich the literary 
backgrounds of the pupils. 


Farm and Ranch Life 


(Continued from page 23) 


5) “Workers on the Farm” (fa- 
ther, mother, children, hired helpers) . 

c) “Fun on the Farm” (playing in 
the barn, caring for pets, watching 
farm, activities, riding horseback, nut- 
ting, picking fruit, sleigh-riding in 
winter, ‘and so on). 

d) “How Machinery Makes Farm 

Work Easier” (tractor, milking ma- 
chine, combine) . 
2. Visit a near-by farm—more than 
one, if sharply different kinds prevail 
in the community. Watch the farm 
helpers at work. Ask the farmer to 
explain how he cares for the different 
animals and machinery. Have the 
farmer’s wife show the children what 
her duties are. Ask the children in 
the family to take their guests to 
feed the chickens and gather the 
eggs. Buy some eggs while the chil- 
dren watch and name the pieces of 
money used. Teach the meaning of 
a dozen eggs. Take two kinds of egg 
cartons along—one having three rows 
of four depressions to hold the eggs, 
and one with two rows having six 
depressions in each. Compare the 
number of eggs that the two cartons 
hold. 
3. Review the things learned on the 
farm trip. Have individual children 
act out farm activities while the oth- 
ers guess what they are doing (milk- 
ing, churning, pitching hay, riding 
horseback, feeding chickens, gather- 
ing eggs). 

4. Read to the children stories and 

verse from such books as the follow- 

ing, to supplement their firsthand 
experiences. 

Bailey, L. H.: Cyclopedia of Farm 
Animals (Macmillan). 

Beaty, John Y.: Story Pictures of 
Farm Animals; Story Pictures of 
Farm Foods; Story Pictures of Farm 
Work (Beckley-Cardy). 

Hader, Berta; and Hader, Elmer: 
Farmer in the Dell (Macmillan). 
Hammond, J.: Farm Animals (Long- 

mans Green). 

(Continued on page 75) 








Sewing Projects 


Ready - Made! 


Here’s a whole book full of 
exciting projects for your sew- 
ing classes. 


“Bag Magic for Home Sewing” 
contains 32 pages of patterns, 
illustrations and simple sewing 
instructions for making dresses, 
playsuits, curtains and scores of 
pretty useful things from flour, 
feed, meal and other cotton bags 
easily obtained at home. 


Solve that knotty problem of 
new, practical sewing projects 
by using “Bag Magic” this year. 
You'll be rewarded by enthusi- 
astic, appreciative interest from 
your students. 


Send for Your 
F REE Copies Now ! 


One copy of “Bag Magic” for 
each member of your class is 
available without charge (limit 
25 copies per class). Send the 
coupon elsewhere in this issve 
or write to 


NATIONAL COTTON 
COUNCIL 


P. ©. BOX 18— MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE 
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INSTANTLY Relieved, QUICKLY Removed 


Corns occur only between the toes. a 
instantly relieve and epesdy seme them, = 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads in special > = 
shape for Soft Corns (Soft Corn Size). 

to ask for them by that name. Sold everyW’ 
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» Farm and Ranch Life 


(Continued from page 74) 





Hot r, Miriam B., compiler: Sfory 
"and Verse for Children (Macmil- 
lan). 








at, T. F.; and Burkett, C. W.: 

"Farm Animals (Judd). 

lawson, J. G.: Farm Animals (Rand 

McNally). 

Moncrieff, A. R. H.: Animals That 

Work (Macmillan). 

Plumb, C. S.: Study of Farm Animals 

(Webb). 

Tippett, James Sterling: Singing 

Farmer (World Book Co.). 

i Animal Friends on the Farm (Raphael 
Tuck & Sons, Company, Ltd., 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10). 

§. Have the children make up oral 

riddles about farm helpers and farm 

animals, to be acted out. 

6. Give frequent opportunity for 

dramatization of such stories as ““The 

Cock, the Mouse, and the Little Red 













ct Hen,” “The Three Little Pigs,” 
) “Chicken Little,” and “Little Half 
Chick.” 


7. If feasible and desirable, build a 
floor plan of a miniature farm. Dis- 
cuss people, animals, and buildings 
of needed. [Refer to the photograph on 
we page 22.] Some of the children may 
wish to sketch crudely their own 
ideas of the way the different build- 
) ings and fields should be arranged. 





us, Discuss reasons for the location of the 
ng water supply and windbreak and the 
Bs, ration of the barn to the other 
of buildings. ‘Then make a composite 


Jr, sketch on the blackboard of the bet- 
gs tr features in different children’s 
plans. (Such an arrangement should 
by no means remain stationary, once 





of the floor plan is built. Unless the 
ts children can move and rearrange, of 
rr. thir own volition, the various ob- 
i. jects in the farm, it has little value.) 


- Mold people, animals, vegetables, and 
fruits from clay. The children will 
enjoy making a scarecrow for the 
cornfield. Have on hand some min- 
ature sacks and a small quantity of 
grain, such as corn, oats, and wheat, 
” they can play they are farmers 
hauling their crops to market in toy 


DW + 

trucks, 

8. Have the children make pictorial 
- charts, with magazine cutouts, of 


farm helpers, animals, buildings, fruit, 
and vegetables. Show also farm ac- 
tivities with captions, such as “Mak- 
“ ing Hay,” “Threshing Wheat,” and 
. Filling the Silo.” 

9. Bring actual vegetables, as well as 
pictures, to the classroom. Explain 
that lettuce, corn, beans, and peas 
stow above the ground, while pota- 
toes, turnips, beets, carrots, onions, 


ESSEE ~ radishes grow beneath the sur- 
ace, 





10. Plant a few garden seeds in win- 
dow boxes so the children can watch 

grow. Discuss the need for 
Moisture and sunlight for plant 
growth 









Ml. Take a trip to a near-by hatch- 
Sy. If conditions permit, let the 
keep the record of a hen and 
ber hatching chickens. Compare na- 










novel tutes way with the incubator plan 
—" by man. Candle and count 
= theeges needed to put under the hen. 





track, on the calendar, of the 
and weeks she stays on her nest 
tefore her chickens emerge from the 
thls Check to see whether all of 













the eggs hatch. Mold and shellac 
some clay feeding dishes for the hen 
and her chicks. 

12. Churn some butter. Let each 
child taste the buttermilk and use the 
butter on crackers during the mid- 
morning lunch period. 

13. Music texts for early grades, 
such as Singing Days, World of Mu- 
sic Series (Ginn), contain a number 
of rote songs about farm life which 
children enjoy singing. They may 
wish to make up simple verses and 
tunes about their own farm activities. 


! 
| 





14. Culminate the farm unit with a 
parade to the classroom of another 
grade. The children may act out their 
original riddles and sing their songs. 
They may choose one or more expe- 
rience charts to read aloud. They 
may wish to invite the older children 
to visit their classroom and see the 
other charts and the miniature farm. 


RANCH LIFE 


1. Build a knowledge background, by 
means of conversation and pictures, 
of such topics as: 





a) “Kinds of Ranches” (sheep, 
cattle, and dude). 

6b) “Workers on the Ranch” (fore- 
man, cook, blacksmith, sheepherder, 
cowboys, storekeeper, wrangler, shear- 
er, trampler). 

c) “Fun on the Ranch” (riding 
the range, fishing, hunting, watching 
ranch activities, attending rodeos). 
2. If both cattle and sheep ranches 
are located near you, visit both kinds. 

a) Choose a time, if possible, when 
a specific type of seasonal ranch 

(Continued on page 81) 





Your students can enjoy the most 
modern and dynamic teaching method 
in today’s educational world—the class- 
room film. When films are used as a 
teaching tool, educators find it easier 
to impart more knowledge in less time 
—students absorb more information 


_ and retain it longer. 


You can fit Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Instructional Films* even into modest 
budgets, by taking advantage of our 
new Lease-toCOWN Plan. Under this 
plan, the cost of films is distributed 
into easy year-to-year payments, with 
no liability beyond the budget year. 


* Formerly Erp 











Payments are as low as film rentals — 
even lower. Meanwhile you're build- 
ing up your own film library. For less 
than four cents a day per film, you can 
have the right film, at the right time. 
We know of no rental plan that costs 
so little. 


And Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are the right films for the classroom. 
They are purely educational in pur- 
pose, Created exclusively for teaching, 
they are unbiased, plead no special 
cause. Like an excellent textbook, 
their editorial integrity maintains the 


purely objective approach. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, October 1946 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are 
efficient, because they are authentic 
and teacher-tested. Created in collab- 
oration with leading educators, they 
are intended for use as an integral part 
of the regular school curriculum. Theit 
subject matter ranges from the primary 
through the elementary grades, and 
high school. 

Let us tell you more about these 
films, and how you can acquire them 
under our Lease-to-OWN Plan. 
Write Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc., Dept. 3K, 20 N.*‘ Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
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GREYHOUND’S NEW WALL DISPLAY 


‘Famous Highways 


of This Amazing America” 


Start the new term with a fresh approach to the study of 
America . . . with this eight-foot-wide, full-color wall 
display, telling a pictorial story of the Nation’s most 
famous highways. 


Along with the display you'll get a series of four lesson 
topics called “The Story of American Highways,” which 
is a fascinating collection of the early history, scenic at- 
tractions, economic importance, and unique anecdotes of 
this Country’s travel routes. 


Fill in the coupon and send for your copy of this material right away! 


mn a a a a a a a a aa a aS ee ee ee 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 
113 St. Clair Ave., N. E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of 
“Famous Highways of This Amazing America.” Please enclose a 
dime wrapped in paper to cover handling and mailing. — 


THIS COUPON 
BRINGS YOUR 
WALL DISPLAY 


> 


Name * 
School 
Address 


GREYHOUND 
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Audio-Visual Aids 
to Reading 
(Continued from page 29) 


reading from a weekly newspaper is- 
sued for elementary schools; read- 
ing from picture cards (magazine 
pictures mounted on colored card- 
board with typewritten stories past- 
ed below); silent reading in library 
books; and dramatizing stories read. 

In the second week, Dolch’s Basic 
Sight Word Test on the 220 basic 
words (Garrard Press) was given, and 
results were recorded. Seven sets of 
Dolch Basic Sight Vocabulary cards 
(Garrard Press) were purchased, and 
also seven sets of the yellow picture 
cards. These were introduced to the 
children as a new game. All the 
known words were placed in one pile 
and the unknown words in another 
pile. Each day, special effort was 
made to decrease the number of un- 
known words and to increase the pile 
of known word cards. When the 
child finally learned his group of 
words, he marked it on a chart, and 
exchanged with another child who 
had also completed his words. Phrases 
using these words were printed on 
green cardboard cards, and drilled on, 
in game form, about twice a week. 

As yet, I have not mentioned near- 
ly all of the visual aids employed in 
this special teaching project. Around 
the room were placed colorfully 
mounted “clue pictures,” with a cor- 
responding word printed below each 
picture. These words were the more 
difficult ones—the “goblins” that re- 
peatedly baffled the children. In 
reading, if the child was dubious 
about a word, he quickly glanced at 
a clue picture, pronounced the word, 
and continued to read independently. 
After a week of seeing the pictures 
and words together, blank sheets of 
paper were pinned loosely over the 
pictures. If a child was unable to 
recognize a:word without the picture 
he was permitted to peek underneath 
and refresh his memory. 

Many types of exercises may be 
prepared and presented by means of 
the opaque projector in an interesting 
and different manner. Following are 
some that may be casily adapted for 
any classroom: 

1. Flash-card recognition: Sides 
are chosen and lined up in front of 
the screen. The first child on each 
side steps forward. A flash card or 
phrase card is quickly inserted in the 
projector for a flash showing, and 
then removed. The child who is 
first to say the word or words cor- 
rectly, scores a point for his side. 

2. Reversals: On a blank sheet of 
paper, print or type words often re- 
versed by children in reading, as: 


on was 
no saw 
no saw 
on was 
no saw 
on was 


(Continued on page 77) 
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FREE... and Fun! 


The romance of rayon 
told by Du Pont 















TEACHER'S (fj 
HANDBOOK 


A 20-page rayon 
fact book for 


35” x 23”. Mount 
ed and varnished; 
Actual yarn sam 
ples included. 


TWO SOUND FILMS 


Dramatic story of 
rayon yarns, fabrics, 
and their care. Write 
for detailed informa- 
tion. Film only. 


Well illustrated 
—written in sim 
ple terms. Free 
in limited quane 


U. $. students spend millions for 
rayon clothing yearly. Why not tell 
them the thrilling story of this ver- 
satile, modern fiber? It's an industry 
romance. It’s told by Du Pont, who 
makes three major fibers . . . viscose 
rayon, acetate rayon, and nylon. 
To order materials that best suit 
your plans, use coupon section oF 
write Rayon Division, E. |. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, New York. 


GU POND 


du pont rayon 
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Audio-Visual Aids 
to Reading 


(Continued from page 76) 












The child who reads the lists correct- 
ly is allowed to cross over to the 
winners’ section of the room. 

3. Noticing similarities: Type or 
print lists of words which confuse the 
children in their reading. Project 
them on the screen one by one, or in 
a group. Originate games with the 
children in reading them. 


cult. Typewritten phrases or sen- 
tences can be made into slides and 
projected on the screen instead of be- 
ing made into flash cards. 

Other visual aids used were charts 
displayed about the room with lists 
and pictures of fruits, vegetables, 
furniture, clothing, and so on. 

The blackboard has been a helpful 
visual aid for years, and for years will 
continue to be used in effective ways. 
Many of the exercises listed for the 
opaque machine may be written on 


On several occasions, we read sto- 
ries on filmstrips, projected from a 
tri-purpose projector. The film in- 
cluded technicolor pictures, and the 
vocabulary was simple enough for 
any primary child to read. All types 
of film are valuable aids in teaching, 
those put out for use in the various 
school subjects being especially help- 
ful. Our school has a new motion- 
sound machine on order at the present 
time, and we hope to accomplish 
much with the use of film during the 


Remedial work such as I have de- 
scribed necessarily demands many 
hours of a teacher’s time. In addi- 
tion, in the situation under discussion, 
visits were made to most of the homes 
and the conditions in each were noted 
and later taken into account. A 
special report card was sent out, re- 
cording the child’s reading habits and 
improvements as well as his attitudes 
and behavior in and out of the school- 
room, including his appetite at noon. 
Letters were sent home, explaining 








the blackboard with excellent results. (Continued on page 81) 
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-(= = = = | THIS TEACHING AID 
house came ran three ¢ 
home come ran there T HIS © ati CH ART for 

” \7" x 22 our bulleris bomcleat 

that these there three posting , . a ow the day by - , be ecks' 
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—_— = = Neriod. Space for 38 F mpiniacure Cae 
ran read run ride A N EXCl Tl N G crackers in the FOF aaily prog -v 
4. Emphasis: For monotone read- 4 into cOmpe® 


ers, word-callers, readers using an 
unpleasant tone of voice, or readers 
who add or omit words, prepare sen- 
tences in which words have been 
marked for special emphasis. Project 
them on the screen. The children try 
to read the sentences with expression. 
Now, where did that yellow kitten 
go? 

He must be somewhere near. 

5. Phonics: Prepare pairs of words 
differing only in the initial consonant, 
final consonant, or middle vowel, as: 
rt bad sit black most foot 
bat bit back must _ food 
Draw a ladder on a sheet of paper 
44” x 4%” and type in the words. 
Project them and see who can climb 
the ladder successfully. 


(7 


2.3 
: 


~- Prepare word families for projec- 
strated 4000, also. 

insim §} Flash some letters or phonograms 
oo on the screen. Let the children give 


the sounds. This aids in eliminating 
faulty enunciation. 


6. Comprehension: Type or print Sey 


| 
<.,| 
| 






short paragraphs for projection on soca Bich int res: -: 
the screen. Permit the pupils to read trays 





the material silently. Then project a 
set of simple questions. The answers 
will denote comprehension of the ma- 
terial read. 

7. Seatwork study: Project on the 
screen exercises in workbooks with 
multiple-choice answers, yes-or-no 
answers, and other forms. More and 
more words will be retained as various 
for §f%ercises are studied and completed 





~ The Ivory Inspection Patrol is designed to appeal to the com- 


petitive spirit inherent in children. It makes cleanliness a fasci- 
1 ong nating game. 


Tie = . . wea 2 ake ee —2-~= 


Developed for use in the schoolroom and home, the 
Patrol material already has proved an effective means 





+ tell §°Y the group. A more thorough un- . . : % 
vere [itstanding of seatwork will also be of teaching children the importance of good cleanli 

usity gained from group work occasionally ness habits. 

a oer falar tins the —_ The Ivory Inspection Patrol will add interest to your 

. Oral reading: repare easily A 

C08 Hread poems for aie fe sy tied school program and promote a very worthwhile ob- 

ylon. iect them on the screen and direct the jective—better cleanliness habits among your pupils. The ma- 
suit children in reading their particular terial is yours for the askin 

not [parts, Aim for cuitable expression, |  'NDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL y ing. 

Pont ficlarity of pronunciation, and smooth- SHEET — colorfully printed on both sides 

Fifth Ness in rendering the poetry. Make —link school and home Through them, 


your efforts to foster good cleanliness habits THIS COUPON WILI 
in the schoolroom are checked on—and 


supplemented by the parents. 


q it an enjoyable occasion. BRING IT TO YOU 


Our opaque projector has a lan- 
tern-slide attachment which was uti- 


i . PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X, P. O. Box $99, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
| ied in many ways. The children 


I am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol. Kindly send me sufficient material for 
selected the most difficult nouns one 
day from a list on the blackboard and 
tew or traced pictures on_ glass 
slides, printing the words below the 
Wh Pictures. These were then shown on 

the screen to be evaluated. Older 
children can illustrate chapters from 
Stories with appropriate drawings, but 
Primary children find this too diffi- 


A 
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Very likely the promotion 
of good cleanliness habits 
among the pupils is an in- 
tegral part of your work. 
For this reason we believe 
that you will be genuinely 
interested in the material which makes 
up the Ivory Inspection Patrol. 
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CITY OR TOWN STATE 


LIVING 
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FUN and FACT. 
for Grades I to 3 






think you and your young pupils will enjoy using this new, 

free, Reader-Coloring book. It has been carefully geared and 
graded to the comprehension level of the early elementary grades (1st 
through 3rd). It gives youngsters their first introduction to one of our 
basic clothing materials — Rayon. And it relates the study of rayon, in 
an entertaining and understandable way, to the child’s everyday living. 


Along with the Reader-Coloring book, there is an easy-to-use Lesson 
Plan for the teacher's guidance, and a teacher's Reference Leaflet 


giving additional information on the subject of rayon. All of this 
material is available free of charge. 





EACH ; ' e ms = 
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Carefully planned and scientifically graded teaching material op rayon 
is also available for the other elementary grades: 


GRADES 4 to 6 
Cartoon Booklet for Students 
Easy-to-Use Lesson Plan 
Teachers’ Reference Leaflet 


GRADES 7 to 9 
“Rayon Quiz’ for Students 
Easy-to-Use Lesson Plan 
Reference Leaflet for Teacher and Students 


USE COUPON IN THIS ISSUE 


Dorr i 


TY sic om CROW 





m) TESTED 
; Sear RAYON \ew 

5 eres genes — 1, FABRIC ja 
EDUCATIONAL SECTION =e 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.’Y. 


The Wampum Belt 
(Continued from page 33) 


Red Cloud’s voice was faint with 
sorrow. “I met a band of Wolves— 
‘deer hunters’ they called themselves, 
but hunters do not wear war paint. 
They had been driven off by the pale- 
faces and were angry. I fought 
them.” A grim pause. “But some- 
how in the darkness and in the strug- 
gle I lost the wampum belt. I have 
searched for it until I am exhausted. 
I cannot return to my father with- 
out it. Having failed in my mis- 
sion is bad enough, but to lose what 
was so valuable to our people—that 
I cannot bear.” 

The heart of Laughing Brook was 
heavy for her brother’s sake. He was 
hurt in body and spirit, yet too proud 
to admit how much he suffered. 

“I will find the belt,” she said. 
“But first you must have food and 
rest. Come with me, my brother.” 

She was made nappy by the perfect 
confidence with which Red Cloud 
permitted her to lead him from the 
place. Perhaps if he had not been so 
bruised and weak he would have hung 
back, and questioned her. They went 
on until they came to the Vail cabin. 
Laughing Brook called, and Charity 
came flying out to meet them. Her 
father followed. He spoke to Red 
Cloud in Onondaga. But Laughing 
Brook had to answer for her brother. 
Red Cloud had reached the end of 
his strength. 

Leaving the boy in the care of the 
settlers, Laughing Brook sped back 
into the forest. Her keen eyes soon 
found the trampled spot where the 


boy had struggled with the fierce 
young Wolves. The scene was a 
clear to Laughing Brook as if she had 
actually witnessed it. No need to 
tell her that her brother was strong 
and brave! A long time passed be- 
fore she discovered the wampum belt, 
lying curled up like a little snake, 
The precious belt was undamaged, 
Laughing Brook looked up through 


the treetops and knew by the slant of ' 


the sun that she had no time to lose, 
Red Cloud was in good hands. She 
must take the belt to her father. 

The sky was golden with sunset 
when Laughing Brook stood at the 
entrance of her father’s lodge. His 
eyes rested upon her searchingly as 
she held out to him the belt, but he 
asked no question until she had eaten, 

Laughing Brook related her story 
simply, and Whirling Waters stood 
proudly, arms folded, his face so calm 
and his mind so active. 

“You have done well,’ my daugh- 
ter,” he said at last. “Your brother 
has done well. But I, who am old in 
experience and wisdom—lI, Whirling 
Waters, the Onondagas’ great chief, 
have not done so well. I let my son 
wear the wampum belt on his mis- 
sion to the Wolves without thought 
that harm could come to our sacred 
symbol of authority. But the Wolves 
attacked their red brother, while the 
palefaces, always regarded as our ene- 
mies, showed you both great kindness. 
I was wrong,” said Whirling Waters 
sadly, “and if the wampum belt had 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Before long, you will again view the British Isles, framed 
in the wide windows of famous trains such as the Coro- 
nation Scot, the Flying Scotsman, The Cornish Riviera 
Express, and the renowned Golden Arrow which pro- 
vides the international link between London and Paris. 
Right now, glimpse the places you will actually visit soon: 


“The British Isles” an attractive folder 
map in color is now available. Write to— 


T. D. Slattery, Resident Vice President, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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The Frowning 
Jack-o’-Lantern 
(Continued from page 32) 


Peter frowned very hard. “There 
are some children up the road I could 
invite if I knew them.” 

“Maybe you would get to know 
them if you invited them to your 
party,” Ellen suggested. 

All evening while the children were 
telling stories and playing games at 


‘her party, Ellen was wondering about 


Peter. She hoped he was having a 
party, too. 

“T must remember to ask him,” 
Ellen thought, just before she climbed 
into bed. 

Right after breakfast the next 
morning, there was a knock on the 
kitchen door. There stood Peter, but 
he was so changed that Ellen hardly 
knew him. The frown was gone and 
Peter’s face was wrapped in a big, 
happy smile! The smile spread from 
the corners of his mouth past his 
freckled nose, up to his shining eyes. 

“Good morning,” said Peter. “I 
have brought you one of the tarts we 
are going to have at my party this 
afternoon, and I have brought my 
jack-o’-lantern for you to see.” 

Ellen looked at the jolly jack-o’- 
lantern and then she looked at Peter, 
and she saw that Peter had carved his 
own smile on the jack-o’-lantern’s 
face. 


“Tt will be a nice party, with such | 


a beautiful jack-o’-lantern,” Ellen 
said. “Thank you, Peter, for coming 
in to show it to me, and for think- 
ing to bring me a tart.” 

She wanted to tell Peter how much 
better he looked with his frown gone, 
but Peter said quickly, “I must go 
now to get ready for my company,” 
and he ran down the steps whistling. 

Ellen unwrapped the tart. It was 
small and flaky and golden. She took 
it to show to Mother. On the table 
were her pumpkins. “My frowning 
pumpkin doesn’t look like Peter 
now,” Ellen told her mother. “My 
pumpkin doesn’t look like anybody 
I know!” 


Children Like to 
Draw People 
(Continued from page 47) 


running figure is completed. Next 
the teacher may suggest that the pu- 
pils watch one child run. “Does his 
back slant? Is one foot at a time 
in the air? What does he do with his 
arms? Now let us try again to draw 
people running.” 

One teacher obtained wonderful 
results from her pupils by using the 
following method in teaching them 
to draw people. She drew pictures 
of the children themselves as they 
moved around the room, carried 
Paint bottles, or sat on the floor to 
paint pictures. The children were 
very much pleased with these draw- 
ings. Then the teacher asked, “Who 
will come to the blackboard and draw 
other children in this room?” Some 
children volunteered, but they were 
not satisfied with their drawings. 
They asked the teacher to draw some 
more, The children enjoyed this half 

once a week when they sat and 
Watched the teacher draw many quick 
sketches of themselves. And these 


girls and boys learned to draw peo- 
ple! They illustrated original stories 
and paems. They painted with en- 
thusiasm because they liked to paint 
people. 

No teacher should be afraid to 
draw for her class. The children are 
not critical; they are more likely to 
praise. 

A first-grade teacher under my 
supervision once said, “I just can’t 
draw on the blackboard. [Id be 
afraid my principal would walk in, 
and I'd be ashamed of my drawing.” 
I suggested, “You know on which 





day she goes to Principals’ Meeting. 
Draw on that day.” ‘The teacher 
followed my suggestion, and her work 
was so outstanding that in one year 
she demonstrated before one hundred 
and fifty first-grade teachers. She 
had gained confidence in her ability. 
Another teacher who could draw 
well was not so successful in getting 
good work from her pupils. She 
drew colored chalk pictures on the 
blackboard, but she drew them before 
school and after school. ‘The chil- 
dren did not see her drdw. Her pic- 
tures were shaded like an adult’s 





work, and while the children liked the 
pictures, as they like many pictures 
in books, they did not learn to draw 
better just by looking at them. 

There are many teachers today 
who don’t help children to draw be- 
cause they feel that the children are 
more creative when they have not 
been guided. Very few individuals 
can make progress in activities like 
piano playing, figure skating, or 
drawing unless they have instruction 
and opportunities for practice; and 
children, like adults, lose interest un- 
less they do make progress. 








Post Scripts’ 








FIND THE GIRL WHO HAD 


THE ADFQUATE BREAKFAST! 


SKIMPY BREAKFASTS 
CREATE CLOCK WATCHERS ! 
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SKIMPY BREAKFASTS 
CREATE MIDDAY FATIGUE! 
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CEREAL 


JUICE 


A GENEROUS BOWLFUL"* OF 


POST'S RAISIN BRAN 


WITH MILK AND SUGAR SUPPLIES THE FOLLOWING. 























PROTEIN | CALCIUM | IRON | THIAMINE) NIACIN 
AMOUNTS | 6.76 15) Mg. | 18Mg-| .18 Mg.) 2.1 Mg- 
| ME | 9.6%"* | 20% | 18% | 18% | 14 %** 














-190 CALORIES~- 
% POST'S RAISIN BRAN (1 02.), MUK(4 02), SUGAR (1 TSP) 


** PROTEIN BASED ON 70 G.; NIACIN BASED ON 15 Mg. 


MILK 


roMORROW TRY... 
$ RAISIN BRAN 


DELICIOUS TOASTY- BROWN 40% BRAN FLAKES 
RICH WITH LUSCIOUS TENDER- SURED RAISINS 


by Lt Vall 





AN ADEQUATE BREAKFAST 
KEEPS AGAL ON HER TOES 
AND AT HER BEST ! 










AN ADEQUATE, FULL- OF-2jp BREAKr, 
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learned about menstruation from this booklet! 


Yes, over five million— And the total 
keeps on growing year after year. For 
teachers have found the easiest and 
best way to introduce the subject of 
menstruation is to have girls read 
this frank, friendly booklet. 

The girls you teach can profit also 
from reading “As One Girl to An- 
other.” It will introduce menstrua- 
tion as a natural, normal routine 
which will be accepted as a matter of 
course. In the way girls talk, the 


booklet defines and gives basic facts 
about menstruation. It tells girls how 
to care for themselves, how to be well 
groomed, the importance of exercise 
in preventing cramps. Give your 
girls this bright booklet, now. 

Order free copies today . . . enough 
so each girl you teach can have a 
copy to keep. The booklet is FREE, 
compliments of Kotex. Just fill out 
and mail the coupon below, or the 
one in the coupon section. 


Fi RK, LE ALSO/ teacher’s manual and chart 








“This Is Why”— 
newly revised 
manual gives you 
a quick, authori- 
tative review of 
menstrual physi- 
ology — provides 
answers to ques- 
tions girls ask. 


“Menstrual Physiology”—full- 
color chart, 22 by 25 inches, 
illustrates the menstrual process 
in easy-to-understand, simple 
drawings. 





COUPON 


Mail to P.O. Box 3434, Dept. IN-10, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Please send me FREE, with the compliments of Kotex: 
copies of “As One Girl to Another” for classroom distribution. 
() one full-color, jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology Chart for classroom use. 
() one copy of the instruction manual, “This Is Why” for myself. 
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Sonny’s Ducky Jim 


(Continued from page 32) 


“Keep your sweaters on, then,” 
Mrs. Ray advised. “It will be cold 
upstairs. Sonny, find your sweater.” 

So they all climbed the steep attic 
stairs and soon the children were 
scampering about, uttering squeals 
of delight as they noticed almost for- 
gotten treasures. 

“Come, Phil,” called his mother. 
“Help me with this trunk lid. I'm 
sure I put everything in here.” 

As the lid was thrown back, the 
children crowded in a curious circle. 

“Is that my winter coat?” ex- 
claimed Shirley. “I'd forgotten it 
was so pretty. What's in that box, 
Mother?” 

“Those are winter hats. And here 
is Sonny’s little reefer. Take it, 
Sonny. Come, children, let me load 
you down. Take everything into my 
bedroom to be sorted.” 

What fun it was trying on the al- 
most forgotten winter clothes! 

“Shirley!” said her mother. “How 
you have grown! I think you'll 
have to give this coat to Dixie.” 

“Oh, no, I think it’s sweet,” said 
Shirley, and she tried to hide her 
wrists up her sleeves. “Look, 
Mother, I'd forgotten all about this 
pocket inside, and see, here are my 
gloves in it and a nickel.” 

“I'm going to look in my pock- 
ets,” Dixie announced. “You look 
too, Jane, and maybe we'll find a 
dollar.” 

So they dug down into their pock- 
ets, while Sonny watched them with 
fascinated eyes. 

“What makes your pocket bulge 
like that, Sonny?” exclaimed Shirley, 
as she reached out to examine the 
reefer. She tugged at something in 
the pocket, and finally pulled forth 
a small painted wooden toy. 

“Well, what do you know!” Shirley 
exclaimed. 

Sonny snatched it and screamed, 
“Mother, it’s my Ducky Jim!” 

“All that fuss over a toy duck,” 
said Dixie laughing. 

“But it’s my Ducky Jim,” Sonny 
explained. “Shirley found it right 
here in my pocket.” 

“TIsn’t that fine!” said Mrs. Ray. 
“Now you can put him in the new 
barn you made this afternoon.” 

And that is just what Sonny did. 


Totem Poles 
Make Unique Designs 
(Continued from page 49) 


at least two points of contact, to 
form a hinge when the totem «was 
cut out. 

Totem tray favors were made for 
the Children’s Hospital. Little totems 
were made in bright colors. A flap 
was left at the top so that the totem 
could be slipped over a drinking 
glass and thus made to stand up. 

Place cards were our final applica- 
tion of the totem idea. Inexpensive 
white cards, a hundred to a package, 
were purchased. ‘These were bent 
back about an inch at the bottom to 
make them stand. A funny animal 
figure was drawn at the left end of 
the card and colored. The figure was 
partly cut out, as indicated in the 
illustration at lower right. 
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It’s fun to eat breakfast 
when there’s anything a 
good as Maltex— it’s hard to 
believe the difference two 
grains can make in a cereal 
—they give twice the flavor. 
Toasted Wheat and Malted 
Barley not only make a won- 
derfully appetizing combi- | 
nation—they give the kind | 
of nourishment that enables 

a child to think and work all 

morning long without be 

coming fatigued. No won: | 
der so many children, teach- 

ers and parents agree on | 
Maltex as an ideal hot ce 
real, 


LET US SEND YOU 


Game of Seven Breakfasts and 
Catalog of Free Teaching Material 


32 drawings of 
food served at 
breakfast may be 
colored to use in 
game of planning 
7 different 100% 
breakfasts of fruit, 
whole-grain cere 
al, toast or rolls 
and milk. Sug 
gested by an & 
perienced primary 
supervisor. Order one for each class. 
Also ask for our Catalog of Free 
Teaching Material. Offer limited to 
localities north of Washington, D. C. 
and east of Chicago. Write: 

















Home Economics Dept. 
The Maltex Company 
Barlington, Vermont 
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Audio-Visual Aids 
to Reading 


(Continued from page 77) 
what it was hoped that the child 


would accomplish, and inviting co- 
eration from the parents. The 
school doctor, nurse, and dentist 
hecked the condition of the children. 
nts were tactfully notified of 
hysical handicaps, and free treat- 
ment was frequently procured. 


Heal, Edith: Dogie Boy (Albert 
Whitman). 
James, Will: Young Cowboy (Scrib- 


ner). 

Peet, Crsigheon: Dude Ranch (Albert 
Whitman). 

Rounds, Glen: Whitey Looks for a 
Job (Grosset & Dunlap). 

Tousey, Sanford: Cowboy Tommy; 
Cowboy Tommy’s Roundup (Dou- 
bleday). 





6. In one corner of the classroom, 
build a corral large enough for two 
or more children to get inside. 

7. Model cattle, sheep, and horses 
from clay. Cover the sheep with 
wool which was brought back from 
the ranch trip. 

8. Relive many of the activities seen 
on the excursions—lassoing, bronco- 
busting, steer-throwing, or sheep- 
shearing. 





9. Let each child make a ranch book 
of his own. Supply him with typed 
and hectographed copies of all the 
experience stories dictated by the 
group. He will enjoy illustrating 
these. A large group scrapbook con- 
taining the stories, original drawings 
by the children, and snapshots taken 
on the ranch trips may be exchanged 
with a group of children who have 
been studying city life. 
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eee ot Project the enchantment 
of Children's Stories 
in Your Classroom ... 














ords of the song might be studied 
imultaneously. Spelling words were 
sed in sentences and written on the 
blackboard. Paragraphs about Indi- 
ans, books on Indians, and seatwork 
on Indian life brought out much ex- 
tra reading in the social studies. 
Writing simple paragraphs made use 


fast 








Pe. of words already learned. Art work Pr 

d to inspired the use of labels and captions ee "Ges & 
two [gor brief descriptive sentences. While © 

real Wo children definitely improved and 























progressed rapidly to higher levels, 
others did not do so well. For these 
cases, the habits and attitudes already | 


formed certainly need more attention | 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING SERIES YH 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES IN FULL, 
NATURAL AMERICOLOR ON FILM-STRIPS 


ivor. 


alted 


WOR Mand corrective measures than can be 





mbi- [ggiven in one term. More and better 

. ; \greading was, and still is, our goal. 1 or yr : 
Ki le: condidene that ofecr enather year | Providing the best type of motivation for reading, 
ibles {Jor so of special attention, the major- | furnishing practice and enjoyment, this beauti- 
k all WY of these children will be able to ‘fully illustrated series of children’s stories is 


read successfully and happily with | 
be- jJany average group of classmates in | 


their grades. 


fascinating to the pupil, helpful to the teacher. 
Ideally suited for the vocabulary levels of the 


“a primary grades, it retains the flavor and charm 
sach- of the original stories. Fifteen of the age- 

7 @ Farm and Ranch Life old favorites of children have been 

t Ce (Continued from page 75) adapted by Mrs. Florence Matthews 


Tchaika, well-known. as an editor and 


ace Se cone Seems oe ag writer in the children's book field 


shearing, is in progress. 
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U b) Find answers also to general 3 , i Pe 
questions, such as: (1) Why does a Each of the “Story-Time Picture Tales” is told LIST OF STORY-TIME 

: and — own so much land? (2) Ld | in 24 full color pictures, and the set of 15 film- PICTURE TALES 

: are there so few fences? (3) Why| : —— 7 LAZY JACK 
terial Tdaaddh eoneeihs Vali dime dis sant strips, 15 caperate stories, is offered at the re THE THREE GULYOOATS CONT 
sot (4) How does the rancher know his markably low price of $22.50. CINDERELLA 
nd at Own sheep (or cattle)? (5) Why Wes Cee Cure 
ay be doesn’t he raise his own food? TS CORNER. ESTERS 
aie ¢) If the sheepherders are Mexican | ca aoe” 
100% nationals, or the shearers are of Indian THE UGLY DUCKUNG 
f fruit, § ¢Xtraction, give more than a passing MR. VINEGAR 
| -— thought to these people. Talk with THE GINGERBREAD BOY 

Sug: the foreman and other ranch workers RUMPELSTILTSKIN 
an ex out their activities and ask them TAs yet) THUMBELINA 
rimary [§ to demonstrate as many as possible. + f \ > JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 
y class. fd) Collect and bottle samples of oe PUSS IN BOOTS 
oe the animals’ winter feed. ? << PA THE FISHERMAN'S WIFE 
D. C. e) Take many snapshots of the [7% [F.- ra 

day’s activities, \ Ae. Oior 





3. Make a class “movie” of the ranch 
Devt. { ©Xperiences that the children enjoyed 
mpany & Most. 

mont § 4. Visit a city locker plant to see 

how ranch meat is preserved. 

S. Take the children to the ‘city or 

county library in search of ranch 

books, such as the following, which 
the teacher can read to them. 

‘Fogler, Doris; and Nicol, Nina: 
Rusty Pete of the Lazy AB (Mac- 
millan). 

Gauss, Marianne; and Gauss, C. W.: 
Firecracker, the Wild Bronco; Bang 
of the Diamond Tail; Kickapoo, the 
Fighting Bronco; and Smasher and 
Kickup (Albert Whitman). 


3 
wv J* 


4 Order today or write, without obligation, for more 


SS information on this outstanding educational achieve- 
—\ NG ment and on other Curriculum Films, 
vw ay 4 


Curriculum Films, Inc.. 


of educational films. 















} 
wl 


An educational research ond distribution service for independent prod 
AN AMERICOLOR SERVICE 


R. K. O. Building « Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 
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with your 
introductory 
subscription 


to 
HYGEIA 


The Health Magazine 


FIVE HEALTH 
PAMPHLETS 


® HOW TO IMPROVE HEALTH TEACHING 
@ SEX EDUCATION FOR THE ADOLESCENT 
@ TEACHER'S ROLE IN MENTAL HYGIENE 

® SKIN ERUPTIONS OF YOUTH 

® GLANDS—BODY BUILD AND BEHAVIOR 
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Begin Your Special School Rate Subscription 
to H YGEIA with the 


OCTOBER ISSUE 


Featuring These And Other Valuable Articles 


Dis- 


turbances of Sleep ® Hearing Again ® Eczema ® Mul- 


Nervous Tremors ® Sex Secrecy Is No Answer ® 


tiple Human Births * Pregnancy ® Cancer Research * 
Can Polio Be Prevented? °® Artificial Plastic Eyes 


INTRODUCTORY 6 full months 


ee 


Don’t miss this chance to get the 5 FREE PAMPHLETS and 6 issues of 
HYGEIA—Fill in coupon below and mail with remittance today. Substitutions 
may be necessary if pamphlet stocks become exhausted. 
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HYGEIA The Health Magazine, Dept. DO, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10 
I enclose $1.00. Send me the next 6 issues of HYGEIA and the 5 FREE Pamphlets. 
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Keys to Tests 


(Continued from pages 38-39) 


WINDS AND OCEAN CURRENTS 


1. south of west 
2. returning from Europe; en route 


to Asiatic Russia; to Japan 


3. No. Most of the moisture would 


10. 
11. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17 


19. 


20. 


21. 


4 
6 
7. northeastern coast 
8 
9 


have fallen as rain or snow. p 
. west 5. northeast; southeast 
. trade winds 


. hot and very wet 

. seasonal winds in southeast Asia 
and northeast Africa; the heat- 
ing and cooling of continental 
land masses 

It flows southwest from Califor- 
nia to Asia. 

warm 12. Japan Current 
the southern coast of Alaska and 
the western coast of Canada and 
the US. 

northwest from Equator to Car- 
ibbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico 
Gulf Stream 

principally, the countries of west- 
ern Europe 

Atlantic Drift 

. Labrador Current 

The prevailing westerlies are 
warmed by the Gulf Stream be- 
fore they reach the British Isles. 
Cold winds from the Arctic 
striking the warm saturated air 
above this current condense the 
moisture into’ heavy fogs. 

Yes. The waters of the Gulf 
Stream are a deep blue. 


COMMON ENGLISH ERRORS 


1. teach 15. These 30. there 
2. did 16. broke 31. who 
3. May 17. us 32. as 
4. I 18. blew 33. his 
5. saw 19. let 34. too 
6. anything 20. from 35. no, 
7. nor 21. bad know 
8. whom 22. began 36. It’s 
9. haven’t 23. torn 37. shall 
10. seen 24. accept 38. are 
11. could 25. who 39. take 
have 26. were 40. Those 
12. among 27. has 41. its 
13. well 28. That 42. this 
14. smarter 29. Were 
ABOUT AMERICAN INDIANS 


1. Pocahontas 9. South America 
2. Aztec 10. New England 
3. friendly 11. William Penn 
4. dwelling 12. papoose 
5. Mexico 13. reservations 
6. New York 14. pueblo 
7. drum 15. Sequoyah 
8. Massasoit 16. Ponce de Leon 
INTERESTING FACTS 
ABOUT FISH 
I. 1. No 4. Yes 7. No 
2. Yes 5. Yes 8. No 
3. No 6. No 9. Yes 
II. 1. wolf fish 6. electric eel 
2. sunfish 7. pilot fish 
3. catfish 8. thresher shark 
4. lantern fish 9. paddlefish 
5. halibut 10. mud skipper 
Ill. 1. d 3. € 5. b 7a 
ie &@&2-- ak Be 
PROBLEMS-SOLVING 
PROCESSES 
1. addition S$. multiplication 
2. subtraction 6. division 
3. division 7. addition 
4. subtraction 8. multiplication 










FALSE IDEA 


TRUE FACTS {\ 
uate W 











Little-known Facts 
About Constipation 





© Constipation is a 
disease brought on by 
modern civilization. 





amy 


® Constipation existed 
as far back as history 
can be traced. Even the 
ancient Egyptians, in the days of the 
Pharaohs, suffered from it! For its relief 
they used numerous concoctions, fortified 
by incantations. Judging from the many 
potent ingredients of these remedies, they 
would have been efficacious even without 
verbal charms. 


@ A different laxative ~& 
is necessary at different 
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ages. giving 
§. Rec 
child. 
TRUE FACTS Rec: 
a subs: 
@ A laxative that is in ‘sch 
suitable for grown-ups » Fenjoyn 
is equally suited to ) Hchildre 
children. The dose, \ ‘ TWha 
" t 
however, should be clas 
smaller for children me - 
Strong, irritant laxatives are best avoide study, 
at all ages. — 
Ex-Lax is one laxative that has proved The a 
its merit for the relief of constipation @ ey s 
old and young alike, The laxative their 
gredient in Ex-Lax is used extensively any w: 
physicians for children as well as adults. sugges 
Tests made at a state university medical tions, | 
college have shown it to be as free from zation 
deleterious effects as any laxative avail then 
able in medicine. ; which 
Children like Ex-Lax because it sastes Dra 
so good—just like fine chocolate. And pat- makin, 
ents like the way it acts / Ex- child 
P : re 
Lax is dependable and effec- inp 
tive, yet so very gentle. Not * ki, 
too strong, not too mild, Ex- beatae 
Lax has become known as the imagin 
“Happy Medium” laxative. confide 
— ee ee ee Acting 
q | the wa 
j FREE — to Teachers! | sorb 
e 
1 We will be glad to send you—with out to pa 
| compliments—an informative booklet, pla | 
" “What Modern Research Has Found Out ] ys, 
About Phenolphthalein’’. Simply address Own re 
| a post card to: | experie 
I to read 
| EX-LAX, INC.—Dep't IN-2 | “a 
423 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 17,N.Y- ff “3 
t J stimul; 
we w ewe ww ewww wee 








The Wampum Belt 


(Continued from page 78) 















| been lost forever I should have been 
deserving of much punishment.” He 
MMturned and went softly away. 
Ig Laughing Brook lay down to sleep. 
Hours later she awakened. Moon- 
Wilbeams filled the lodge with light. In 
i the distance she heard her father’s 
Wimflute. He was playing an old chant 
Mot peace and beauty. 
IN Upon the deerskin beside Laughing 
Brook lay a lovely new costume of 
WMpalest buckskin, and a necklace of 
MiMshimmering beads. Laughing Brook 
drew the charming trinket through 
her slender fingers, her dark eyes 
shining with happiness. ‘Tomorrow 
when he returned, Red Cloud would 
ts receive a similar outfitting. But he 
would have also a band of eagle 


™ feathers for his brow, significant of 
the fact that sometime in the years 
to come he, too, would be a chief, 
. and custodian of the wampum belt. 
_ Literature in the 


Upper Grades 
(Continued from page 30) 
b) Book jackets. 
c) An illustration from a book, ac- 
companied by the question, “Do you 


know this book?” 





of the 


ts relief d) Maps upon which children in- 
fortified dicate the author’s home and the set- 
e many ting of each book they read during a 
ies, they (given period. 

without }2. Attractive book displays. 


3. A single book displayed with a 
challenging sign, as “There is some- 
Sy \f ching in this book which you have 
Yee i Jnot heard about.” 
4. Hobby shows, or displays of col- 
lections or of objects made by pupils, 
1) together with references to books 
giving directions. 
§. Records of the books read by each 
child. 
Recreational reading is in no sense 
a substitute for the literature period 
in ‘school, but it is a prerequisite to 
_ Jenjoyment of that period, in which 
| {children share all types of literature. 
* §What specific works are studied in 
class depends upon the course of 
study, but in any case the literature 


period should be as informal as pos- 





. proved sible, and all pupils should participate. 
ation in [They should be encouraged to express 
tive im [their feeling for literary works in 
ol any ways that their individual talents 
5 adults. Bsuggest. Dioramas, original illustra- 
medical tio ° ee . 
al Ms, Creative writing, and dramati- 
ree . ° 
e avail (2102 mean more to most children 
than the traditional book report, 
; which has limited value. 
it 1aste Dramatization j ital f i 
And pat ization is a vital force in 


making literature live in the minds of 
children. It gives experience in oral 
€xpression and interpretation, and in 
working co-operatively; it stimulates 
Magination; and it develops self- 
confidence in those who take part. 
Acting appeals to most pupils, and 
the way should be open for them to 
give many simple plays. The use of 
= double casts enables a larger number 
oklet, |r Participate. Producing simple 
14 Ont Plays, written by the class with their 
ddress own reading as a basis, is a profitable 
€Xperience, and it is also worth while 
°° tread Plays orally. 

\eading in one school was greatly 
stimulated by the appearance of an 
















ors! 


N.Y. 
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author on the assembly program. 
Authors of books for young people 
are often available. There may be 
one in your locality who would will- 
ingly address your group. 

For upper-grade children who have 
not learned to enjoy poetry, the dra- 
matic reading of ballads such as those 
centering in Robin Hood is a good ap- 
proach. The ballad has special appeal 
because of the story element in it, and 
learning how ballads have come down 
to us fosters appreciation of the de- 
velopment of literature. Poems of 
humor and courage are favorites, but 
many types of poetry will be enjoyed 
if presented well at the right time. 





Try reading in concert Gilbert’s 
“Yarn of the Nancy Bell”; Benet’s 
“Jesse James”; Kipling’s “Seal’s Lull- 
aby”; Noyes’s “Highwayman.” In 
any good anthology, you will find 
verses your class will “eat up.” You 
need not be an expert in choral read- 
ing. Let the class read in concert for 
the satisfaction of hearing their own 
rhythmic voices. 

Since the reading of newspapers 
and periodicals is an important part 
of adult reading, children in upper 
grades should be taught how to make 
intelligent use of these types of 
printed matter. So far as they are 
obtainable, well-edited city papers 





LSS", 





should be compared as to sources of 
news, reliability, and style. Pupils 
should determine which parts are of - 
greatest value to them at present and 
decide how much time they should 
allow for daily reading of a news- 
paper. Eventually this sort of evalu- 
ation should influence the choice of 
all reading material. 

Speaking broadly, the teacher may 
feel sure that when her pupils are ex- 
panding their experience through a 
variety of good books, magazines, and 
other publications, and when their 
enjoyment of good books is growing, 
the reading program is functioning 


as it should. 
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Butter’s prominent place among nutritious 
foods can be attributed chiefly to its high 
content of vitamin A—the vitamin which 
assists in the formation of the enamel coat- 


ing of the teeth and in keeping the skin 


and eyes healthy. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL: 


111 North Canal Street 





Muffins . . . irresistible when served 
with BUTTER. 


a 


O 


Butter is a delicious and 


important source of Vitamin A 


High Vitamin A and Energy Value combine to 
make Butter a Nutritious Food 


SSSSSE) 
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Butter is also prized for its high energy value 

—about 100 calories per tablespoonful. 
Butter makes still another contribution to 

our diets. Its delicious flavor enhances the 


appetite appeal and points up the individual 


flavor of every food with which it is served. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 





Baked Potato . . . more delicious, 
more nourishing, with BUTTER. 
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Vegetables. . . temptingly tasteful 
when served with BUTTER. 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


Shadow Plays May Help Overcome 


Children‘s 


Self-consciousness 


“§creened”’ from the 
audience,even the most shy and dif- 
fident child has been known to throw 
himself into enthusiastic self-ex- 
pression by means of Shadow Plays. 


Working the little flat figures un- 
seen,a child who might otherwise be 
tongue-tied with stage fright gener- 
ally begins to acquire self-confidence. 
Class might create own plays based 
on a school project... Have a taut, 
white screen of silk or thin paper. 
Illuminate with one 100 or 500 watt 
bulb, 8 to 10 feet back, center. The 
“ Manipulator-voices” work these 
little profile beings against the 
screen and from below. 


This information is from America’s 
authority on the ancient art of Chinese 
Shadow Plays, Miss Pauline Benton, 
who knows from her school groups 
how simple and enjoyable shadow 
plays are for children, 
IF FURTHER INTERESTED, write Industrial 
Arts Cooperative Service, 519 W. I2ist 
St., New York City 27—about Miss Ben- 
ton’s Study Plan (for which there is a 
charge). It tells how easily and fascinating 
it is to produce Shadow Plays. 

We hope the foregoing is 
helpful to you just as millions of people find 
Wrigley’ s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 





Construction of Figures 


] Make in 6 sections. Parchment, heavy 
water color paper or transparent plastic. 
Height 12 to 18 inches. 


2 Joints: First knot thread. Sew through 
connecting parts once; make French knot; 
cut thread. Thread must be loose enough 
that joints move freely. 


Wires: Firmly sew straight wires to end 
of hands. Allow a little thread between 
end of hand and wires. Knot thread through 
wire loop several times; cut. Sew a bent 
wire to front of neck for body control. 





is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 











TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


We find teachers and others in any type of 
educational work are giving thought to where 
and in what field they can render the greatest 
service. Excellent opportunities are avail- 
able for all who are qualified. Our service is 
nation-wide. (Member N.A.T.A.) 








A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
olleges, Secondary and 

ALBE RT Elementary Schools. Good 
TEACHERS candidates in demand. Send 
A E for information. Member 
c N cy N.A.T. A. Segitiee 
Agencies: 535 Ave., 

25 f yncheom auvp, New York City + Hyde 
HICAGO 4 Building, Spokane, Wash. 











| ANALYZE HANDWRITING 
i ee fifteen years, say this 
Elie = sor eulares and grown: n-upe. 





4 — ae or full time 4 as 

Personal Problem, Personality and Voca- 

tional Counselors. ‘Others use’ use iw) La ge Credit, Per- 

cepa. nd for tes’ and GRAPHO 
YST—ALL Ree an ALG Aine. 107, Noel, Mo. 





Sr mou CHRISTMAS CARDS 1 
6uUNS WITH SENDERS NAME $ = 
Smartly Styled Val Everybody buys. Others 
Teidere ii. desiens, 50c soc agtionall Ives, S 
Glitter, Ollette Boxes. Gift Wraps, Evers 


sf _ Ass’ Bunshine Notes ‘on 
MP of oan 18 tan No lnvestasent. Start 





randma Moses 
FRE 


to 
Christmas 


Personal 


totes 
5 Fulton Street, Dept. R, Mew York City 


High School Course 


CLM CLUE Many Finish in 2 Years 
Go as rapidly aa your time and abilities permit, Mastvelent te real- 


Serene giao eae 


American Sehoot, Bapt. N73. Drexel st Seth, Chlonge 37 








PAIN IN FEET, LEGS, HEELS? 


Tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like rh and leg pains; callouses or sore heels 


—these are signs of weak or 


fallen enches. Dr. Scholl’s Arch 


_ Supports and exercise give relief by removi 


cause, muscular and 
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ligamentous ogeia, wins 


Dr Scholl’ ai 


There is 4 Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for Every Common Foot Trouble 


ARCH 


PPORTS hog” 
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The Red Dinner Pail 
(Continued from page 33) 


in turn told another boy, and soon the 
news that Ted Trevor had stolen 
Bob’s new red dinner pail was whis- 
pered among the girls, too. 

All the children were shocked. By 
recess that afternoon no one would 
speak to Ted. 

After trying a number of times to 
play with the rest, Ted sat down by 
himself to watch the games. 

“He doesn’t look mean,” said one 
of the girls. “And he seems so lone- 
some sitting there!” 

“Tf he’s a thief he should be lone- 
some,” said Jack. 

“He was lots of fun in the games 
last week,” said another girl. “Every- 
one liked him then.” 

Bob and Jack walked home from 
school that afternoon. When they 
entered the Jones’s yard, Bob’s little 
sister called excitedly to them. “Come 
and sce! We have a new calf!” 

The boys hurried over to see the 
little animal. It was all black, ex- 
cept for a whité face. 

“Daddy found Old Bess down by 
the creek with it this morning,” the 
= irl explained. 

ugh its long, sticklike legs 
were eal wobbly, the calf tried hard 
to run. It made an effort to caper 
and kick up its heels, too. Often it 
would tumble down, but it got up at 
once, attempting to frisk about again. 
The children laughed at its antics. 

But the boys were hungry now, so 
they ran into the house. As they en- 
tered the kitchen, they stopped short. 
There, on the table, was something 
that made their eyes pop! 

“Your new red dinner pail!” 
Jack. 

Bob rushed over to examine it. “I 
hope Ted Trevor didn’t bend or 
scratch it,” he cried. “I guess he de- 
cided to bring it back after all.” 

“Guess he found it wasn’t any fun 
being a thief,” said Jack. 

A puzzled look came over Bob’s 
face when he opened the pail. The 
moldy remains of food were there. 

At this moment Bob’s father 
paused at the kitchen door. “A fine 
way to care for your things, Bob,” 
he said sternly. “I found your new 
dinner pail down by the creek to- 
day.” 

Bob stared in surprise. 
the creek?” he asked. 

“That’s right,” his father nodded. 
“By the old footbridge.” 

A sudden light came into Bob’s 
eyes. “Oh!” he cried. “Now—I re- 
member!” ‘Then his face went white. 

“The night we made whistles!” 
nodded Jack. “You put your new 
pail by the old footbridge so we 
wouldn’t forget it. We went on up 
the creek, and caught a ride home.” 

“Yes,” said Bob, dully. “But— 
Ted! Ted Trevor! Think how we 
treated him today!” 

“Yes!” cried Jack, looking fright- 
ened. “We made him out a thief to 
all the school!” 

“We've got to go over at once!” 
cried Bob. “We've got to apologize 
to him.” 

Oh, no!” cried Jack. “He'll tell 
all the children at school, and they'll 
laugh at us. Besides, maybe his folks 
won't let us in!” 

(Continued on page 85) 
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This set includes above four scenes to build y 
in brilliantly colorful, artistic posters. 
construction paper panels, 12 x 36 in., alg 
colored papers printed and keyed for cy 
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Sell Personal 
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Wetmore & Sugden, inc. 
DEPT. 80-v, 











CLASSROOM BORDERS 
Postpaid 35c per set 
Each set contains 14 or more different 
tterns 10 inches high. 

ive your problem of classroom decora- 
tion by letting your pupils color and 
mount these interesting figures. 
We suggest: 

For October—Halloween 

For November—Thanksgiving 

For December—Christmas 
Other Borders: 


Valentine 


Transportation 
Easter 


March of the Toys 
Circus Nursery Rhymes 
Health Garden Elves 

GEOGRAPHY WORK BOOK COMPANY 

Fresno, California 











If you Soaatt used Follett’s Workbooks, you 
have a pleasant surprise ahead — easier 
work for you, more enjoyable work for you 
pupils, — better results in your classroom! 
A FREE catalog is ready — workbooks on 
every subject, complete with Teacher's 
Manuals and keys, all ready to use without 
special preparation! SEND FOR A FREE 
CATALOG TODAY! 


Glollett Publishing Compas 


1257 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, il 





Primary Cut - Outs 


Printed on heavy white kid-finish Bristol. 
grades First to Sixth. No pasting. 


Suited for 
Thirty differest 


sets 35 cents to 65, cents each. 


Indian 
Eskimo 
Dutch 


$.55 Thanksgiving or 
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-60 Easter Bunnies = 
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The Red Dinner Pail 


(Continued from page 84) 




















“We've got to go anyway,” said 
. “It was worse than being 
laughed at, the way we treated Ted. 
eve got to apologize to him be- 
ore all the school tomorrow, too.” 

“Oh—Bob!” cried Jack. “I can’t. 


Pll go tonight and 


“We've got to, Jack,” said Bob. 


“= Don’t you see that is the only way © 


e can make it right?” 

“fll apologize tonight,” said Jack. 
Come on, let’s get it over before I 
my nerve. But I don’t know 
t tomorrow.” 

“The worst part of it,” said Bob, 
they trudged back toward town, 
is how awful it would have been if 
d hadn’t found my pail! Poor 
ed! We would have ruined life for 
im in this school. And maybe for 
always!” 
“After this—no more accusing 
yone of anything unless I know!” 
id Jack. “And, even then, we have 
right to be so hard on a guy,” he 
added thoughtfully. 

“No, I hope the children at school 
don’t hate us for this as we all hated 
ed for what we thought he did,” 
id Bob. 

“I couldn’t stand it to have them 
leave me out of the games—and 
look at me the way we did at Ted 
today,” cried Jack. 

“But we would have it coming,” 
said Bob. “Ted didn’t do a thing to 
deserve what he got.” 

“IT guess you're right,” said Jack. 
“Well, I can take it if you can. I'll 
apologize tomorrow, too.” 

Ted Trevor was surprised to see the 
two boys. But, after they had ex- 
plained, he realized how the misun- 




























‘ferent 


jecora- 


or and 


Toys }fderstanding had occurred. He could 
mi . . . 

, that their apologies were sincere 
PANY }ftoo, and wanted them to forget the 





whole thing. But Bob and Jack told 
the other pupils all about it the next 
day as they had promised to do. 
“Ted has forgiven us,” Bob report- 
to the girls and boys in conclusion. 
Jack and I hope you will too.” 
“We are partly to blame our- 
selves,” said one pupil thoughtfully. 
“We shouldn’t have been so ready to 
believe that Ted was guilty.” 


















ooks, 4 
— easier 
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Columbus Discovers 
a New World 


(Continued from page 52) 





voice 1—He’s crazy! 

voice 2—He’s mad! 

VOICE 3—He’s insane! 

ALL—Turn back! 

FEW voicEs—There is no land! 
ADDED vorcEs—There are dragons! 
STILL MORE VOICES—We shall fall 


had just one command 

For the sailors: 

COLUMBUS—Sail on, sail on. 
NARRATOR I-—At last came Octo- 
12, 1492! 


VOKE 1—A light! I see a light! 











Special Introductory Offer 


TO HELP YOU 


Which of these 





outstanding new 
Slidefilms 
may we send you 


with your purchase of any one of the tities listed below? 


Take advantage of this unique opportunity now! Let us 
send you one of these outstanding new slidefilms as a 
gift to help you get started in build 

America Slidefilm Library for your class. This money- 
saving “two-for-one” introductory offer is good for a 
limited period of time only , . 


THE CHARTER'S 
ORGANIZATION 


START YOUR OWN UP-TO-DATE 


YOUNG AMERICA SLIDEFILM LIBRARY! 


including _acci- 


dents, 
dents to bicycles. $2.50 





The story of aircraft 
—from lighter-than-air 
ships through the 
Wright Brot 


hers’ work 


to modern aviation. 
$2.50 


OUR FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 
4 Shows the relation- 
ship of the three main 
br: 


anches 


of our Gov- 


ernment to each other. 
$2.80 


ing a modern Young 


. 80 mail coupon today! 


simple magnets and 
does not include elec- 
trom: 


MAGNETS 


Gives the essential 
facts about the nature 


agnets, $3.00 





Today practically every teacher has access 
to a slidefilm projector. The use of this 
unique teaching tool is already well estab- 
lished . . . its value recognized throughout 
America’s school system. Good slidefilms 
not only help your students learn individual 
subjects faster and easier but also stimu- 
late their interest and participation in all 
classroom activities. 

The slidefilms offered you through the 
Young America Library are of highest qual- 
ity editorially and technically—planned and 
supervised by leading authorities. They are 
accompanied by carefully organized teach- 
ers’ guides and discussion outlines. 


How to Get Your FREE Film: 
When you mail the coupon below you will 
be sent at once free the slidefilm of your 
choice (above), At the same time you will 


Also FREE if you act promptly! 


If you send the coupon right away and enclose pa 


the slidefilm you wish to 


How To Use 


ASlidefilm 


get this extra F. 


Young America Slidefilm Library 


18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N, ¥. 


a brand new slidefilm entitled ‘‘How to Use a Slidefilm’’— 
showing the techniques of how to get i 
screen, how to stimulate better student participation, and 
how to care for =e - So don’t delay, act promptly and | 


become a participant in the Young Amer- 
ica Slidefilm Library and receive advance 
notices of new Young America Slidefilm as 
soon as they are released. Your only obliga- 
tion is to order any one slidefilm from the 
list given at right. 


Get Additional Slidefilms Free! 
Surveys in the school field indicate that 
most schools plan to add from forty to fifty 
slidefilms each year. For each five different 
black and white slidefilm titles ordered by 
you—or ordered by your school (after the 
introductory offer which establishes you as 
a participant) — the 
Young America Slide- 
film Library will give 
you or your school free a 


white slidefilm on its list. Send me 


ma Mail Coupon Now! Offer Limited* 





TYPICAL SLIDEFILMS NOW AVAILABLE:— 

For High Schools: 

Needs and Purposes of the United Nations 
Charter 

Organization of the United Nations Charter. . 

Chap Pederes Gewese *~*. 22 ccc ccccceccccene 

Our Congress 


For Elementary Schools: 

Living in a Machine Age. .....0%seesseeee 
Se Oe I 604 0 on cad cecasece rsd es 
Safety in the Home. ..........0se005 a 
Safety at School and at Play......... 
History of Land Transportation. ..... ad 
History of Water Transportation. ........... 
History of Air T i 
History of Communication. ..............+. 
Magnets ° 








free the slid T have indicated be- 


low, together with slidefilm I wish to purchase. 


r ] 
l ! 
bonus of any black and | Young America Slidefiim Library, 18 East 41 St., New York 17, N.Y. | 
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| Send me FREE........ 
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(Pause.) 
voicE 2—Land! I see land! 
voices—Land! Land! Land! 


NARRATOR I— 
The men shouted for joy! 
The whole company 
Knelt on the shore 
And kissed the ground 
For joy. 
They gave thanks to God 
For his mercy. 
They gave thanks, 
Because their lives had been spared 
On their long voyage 





i a ee ee Oe A NS ee | 

YOUU es coneinsnrnccversennsesesonnnsccqerentpeecsonnsssccossonsesssconnenss ee l 
My payment is enclosed, so send me Otherwise please 

C] free ‘‘How To Use A Slidefilm."’ CJ bill : 


*Offer expires Nov. 15, 1946 
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Over the unknown seas. 
They gave thanks 
Because they had come 
To a pleasant land. 

coLuMBus (steps forward)— 
I claim all this land for 
King Ferdinand 
And Queen Isabella 
Of Spain! 

NARRATOR I— 
Columbus did not know 
He had discovered 
A new land. 


Nobody dreamed 
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He had reached 

A new world, 
NARRATOR II— 

Was Columbus 

Mad? 

Crazy? 

Insane? 

Was the devil pulling his nose? 
ALL— 

No! He had vision 

And strength 

And courage. 

He discovered 

A new world. 


[85] 






















THIS 


Because it tells about 


IS THE BOOK 
EVERY TEACHER 
SHOULD READ- 


20TH CENTURY WORKBOOKS 


These are typical 20th Century Workbooks for Elementary Grades. 


1. Let’s Get Started—Reading Seatwork for Pre- 
Primer. Easy and interesting activities for be- 
ginning reading. 8 by 11 in. Olass order price, 
2. Fun With Words and Pictures—Reading Seat- 
work for Primer. Small amount of reading ma- 
terial. 8 by 11 in. Class order price, 20c. 


8. Fun With Words—For Grade L  Well-organ- 
ized, educationally sound reading seatwork lessons. 
Limited vocabulary. 8 by 11 in. Class order 
price, 20c. 


4. Fun With Words—For Grade II. More read- 
ing seatwork activity. ‘or use with any reading 
aystem. .8 by 11 in. Class order price, 
5. More Fun With Words—PFor Grade III. Read- 
ing seatwork for use with any basic reader or sup- 
DPlementary material. 8 by 11 in. Class order 
price, 20c. 
6. A_First Number Book—TFor Grade I or Grade 
Il. Use wherever formal number work is begun. 
Class order price, 20c. 
7. Arithmetio Drill Pads—A 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, a book for each grade. 
Material’ for ayear’s ‘work in each book. For use 
with any arithmetic text. 6 by 9 in. Class or- 
der price, 
8. America, My Country—For Primary Grades. 
A social studies book containing lessons of a pa- 
triotic citizenship nature, 8 by 11 in. Class or- 
der price, 100. 


series for Grades 


9. Language Practico—For Grade II. Practice 
materia] for inning English work. For use 
basically or with other material. 8 by 11 in. 


Class order price, 20c. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send 20c in coin for a sample copy postpaid of 


any Workbook described in this (Special 
offer limited to one copy of any Workbook. Be 
sure to specify number of book wanted.) ] 
RIB ies: <ocnsanecessscncemesceensssessenremeentanesss " 
CS aS | 


10. Phonics, Book !—For Primary Grades. A 
new workbook presenting basic principles of read- 
ing. Lessons contain variety and drill. 8 by 11 
in. Class order price, 20c. 


11. Phonics, Book 1!—For Primary Grades. Les- 
sons contain review of work in Book I and present 
more eeneee exercises and drills, Class order 
price, " 


12. First Steps to Health and Safety—For Grade 
I. Easy lessons, attractive illustrations, varied ac- 
tivities. 8 by 11 im. Class order price, 20c. 


13. It’s Fun To Be Healthy—For Grade II. 
Complete in itself; requires no textbook, Oontinu- 
ance of health program. 8 by 11 in. Class or- 
der price, 5 

14. Good Health Habite—For Grade III. In- 
cludes text material, but may used with any 
textbook. 8 by 11 in. Class order price, 20c. 


15. The Health Parade—For Grade IV. For use 
with or without a textbook. Includes text and 
exercise material, 8 by 11 in. Class order price, 


16. English Exercises—Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
a k for each grade. For use with any text- 
book. Excellent drill and exercise material at 
4 low price. 6 by 9 in. Class order price, 


17. Learning English—Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, a book 
for each grade. Includes diagnostic, remedial, and 
testing material, Follows usual course of study. 
s in. Class order price, 30c. 

18. Social Studies—For Grades 3 or 5. 
and exercise material. Eight large units, includ- 
ing _ Transportation, Communication, Clothing, 
= Indians. 8 by 11 in. Class order price, 


Text 


19. American His For Intermediate Grades. 
Study-guide for use with any history text for these 
grades. 8 by 11 in. Class order price, 


20. Old World Roshgouns History—For Grades 
5 or 6. New workbook. For use with any world 
history text for these grades. 8 by 11 in, 
order price, 30c, 


ORDER ABOVE BOOKS TODAY FROM 


Class 


Pupil Preparedness for Tests 


(Continued from page 20) 


It is, “Don’t worry about all those 
exercises. Forget the whole page. 
You have only to work one problem 
at a time. Now begin!” 

If children have been given ample 
time in classroom tests, the feeling 
of being rushed or of being unable 
to finish shouldn’t develop. In any 
case, if they are given a test which 
they are not expected to finish, their 
examiner will undoubtedly reassure 
them on that point. Speed, neverthe- 
less, is an important factor, and it 
can be strengthened in the classroom 
by an occasional speed test. 

The speed test is not an altogether 
perfect device. Its very name ren- 
ders some children incapable of per- 
forming. But it can be of value 
in overcoming a fear of hurry and 
in developing quick and accurate 
work. It helps to prevent “counting 
on fingers,” spelling out words to 
read them, and other slow and devious 
methods of arriving at a solution. It 
may be handled as a game, and scores 
put on the blackboard, so pupils can 
compare their efforts with the results 
obtained by others. Often they will 
ask to have the test repeated in a day 
or so, and the results placed alongside 
those of the first test for comparison. 
If this is done, there is no feeling of 
shame for the slow worker, since he 
later betters his own score; the idea is 
victory over one’s self rather than 
competition with other children. 

In a test of this sort, the score will 
be based on the number right. Chil- 


dren will at once see the advantage of 


slower correct work over more quick. 
ly computed answers that prove to be 
wrong. In time they will be able to 
work both fast and carefully, attain. 
ing speed without loss of accuracy, 

When a pupil completes a test be. 
fore the end of the allotted time, 
he should realize the importance of 
checking his work with minute care, 
for not a second of precious “test 
time” must be wasted. 

Most standardized tests include sec- 
tions for the diagnosing of abilities in 
reading, arithmetic, spelling, language, 
and handwriting. If a pupil is to rate 
high in his reading test, he must be 
able not only to read words but to 
comprehend them as well, exhibiting 
a knowledge of word meanings and 
showing he possesses a working vo- 
cabulary. In this connection, teach- 
ers will see the importance of stressing 
understanding of words, not allowing 
pupils to guess meanings from context 
or to read sentences orally without 
comprehending them. 

Words used in tests will come from 
nationally authorized word lists ap- 
proved for given grades. These lists 
are available to teachers, and may be 
used in conjunction with texts for 
reading. A knowledge of phonics and 
word attack can be very valuable to 
a pupil when he comes across a word 
completely unknown to him. After 
he has learned the use of a dictionary, 
he need rely on no one to help him 
master the new words he will meet in 
routine daily work. 

(Continued on page 87) 











BENTON. REVIEW PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


PUBLISHERS OF 20TH CENTURY WORKBOOKS 














The Instructor Handcraft Book contains 80 
large (9%” x 12%”) pages of illustrations with 
full directions. Things to draw, paint, and 


FOWLER, IND. 
make: posters, sand-table setups, decorations, 


weaving, modeling, beadwork, and other crafts. 


Only $1.00 postpaid; 80¢ if ordered when you are subscribing to THE INSTRUCTOR. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





AS PRIVATE AS A PERSONAL LE 











PAN AMERICANISM PLAYS 


Plays on Bolivar, Miranda, San Martin, 
O'Higgins, Don Pedro Il, Father Hidalgo, 
Jose Marti, also other plays. 35c each, three 
plays for $1.00, minimum order. Send for 
descriptive card. 
PAN AMERICAN DRAMATIC PRESS 
Box 27, Highbr. Sta., New York 52, N. Y. 
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L. C. Denison, Ia—“Thanks to 
Mutual Loan Co., you made it 
ible for me to further my 











complete. 





ands of sc 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY ! 


101 BEST SONGS 


Carefully compiled and edited by noted author- 
ity especially for school use. 
and special occasion songs—home, folk, patri- 
otic and religious melodies, words and music 


STILL AT LOWEST PRICE EVER 


Adopted by many leading school systems and thous- 
ls. Send for your free sample. 


Over 100 graded 





10¢c per copy 
$1 per dozen 


For Primary and 
THE EVERYDAY SONG BOOK. 


Lower Grades— 





$7.68 per 100 
postpaid 


THE CABLE CO. CHICAGO og oe 








FREE SAMPLE 


(Enclose 5c to cover postage and packing.) 


Name 








Address 
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education by lending me consulted. 


money.” 


e From $30 to $300 CASH—18 Months tof 


You simply fill in our Confidential Money Request For 
in any amount from $30 to $300—sign it and send it 
The money will come in a plain envelope, and the interé 
rate will be the lowest in our 41 years’ history. You @ 
have up to 18 months to pay with no principal payme" 
during the 3 summer months of vacation. You pay int® 
* est only for the actual time you use the money. 


B. M. Claremore, Okla.—‘T 
thank you very much for the 
help you gave when I needed 
it. I may be calling for more 
money before school starts.” 


A. I. &. Fairbury, Nebr.—“If 
I shall ever need financial help 
again, the Mutual Loan Co. 
will be my preference.” 


e ~ 


G. W. Compton, Cal—“We en- = 
joyed our dealings with you 
folks very much and thought 
you were very fair in every 
way.” 


LOW RATES... QUICK SERVICE 


When you need EXTRA CASH quickly—it’s 
comfort to know there’s a friendly, understal 
ing organization ready to mail the money to you by fi , 
est train or air mail. Mutual Loan Co. has specialized! 
helping teachers for over 41 years. 
“LOANS BY MAIL service” for teachers, enables you ® 
get Ready Cash, at low rates, on your Signature Onl 
No security is required. 
needed. Relatives, school authorities or associates ne” 






Without obligation, send me details om Teach 
ers Confidential LOANS BY MAIL 


SERVICE for TEACHERS 


éy MAIL 





Our confident 


No co-signers or witness 


Fill i 


Get full details at once. 
it todal 


coupon below and send 
—no obligation. 


JUNE ALLEN===""~"' 
“MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY 
\\ poor 4, Franées Bidg., SIOUX CITY, 1A 





service 











Name____ 
* I 
mr. 3. F. Shreveport, La—r | Address 
will not hesitate to r d O cw. 


your firm to my friends.” 



























State_—___—_———_ 
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Pupil Preparedness for Tests 


(Continued from page 86) 


The arithmetic test should not 
prove difficult if pupils have an un- 
derstanding of the basic processes un- 
derlying the reasoning problem, and 
can compute with speed and accura- 
cy. In giving an arithmetic speed 
test in the classroom (intermediate 
grades), one to one and a half min- 
utes is usually sufficient time for a 
page of one- and two-integer addition 
and subtraction exercises. Five to 
six minutes approaches a maximum 
length of time to be allowed for the 
same number of multiplication and 
short division problems. Some groups 
will require less time, but more time 
threatens to remove from the test its 
prime element of speed. The teacher 
can easily work out tests for her in- 
dividual group, combining necessary 
facts and determining time allot- 
ments by watching her near-median 
workers to see when they finish. 

A knowledge of phonics will be of 
some value in the spelling test, for 
the words will be given twice and 
used in sentences. Pupils should be 
able to apply the “sounding out” 
reading process in reverse and, when 
entirely unfamiliar with a word, may 
in some cases spell it successfully. 
Spelling words, too, will come from 
the authentic word lists available to 
the teacher. At intervals through- 
out the year she will want to review 
the spelling words required for pre- 
ceding grades. 

In the language and penmanship 
tests, the time element is not a major 
factor. Children able to cope with 


new types of exercises, and in posses- 
sion of the English fundamentals, 
should have little difficulty with the 
language test. Handwriting is, of 
course, a matter of muscular control 
and practice. 

Children are greatly influenced by 
their teacher’s mood. If she is afraid 
of a test, they, too, are likely to be- 
come so. If, on the other hand, she 
is her natural cheerful self, and her 
movements and tones are carefully 
maintained the same as always, she 
will communicate to them her own 
confidence and serenity, surrounding 
them with the safety of her presence. 

The general atmosphere will be fa- 
vorable. Time of test, temperature, 
amount and direction of light, and 
seating will of course have been pre- 
arranged. Each pupil will have pen- 
cils and equipment necessary for his 
work. If he has confidence and ini- 
tiative as well, and is filled with a 
desire to excel, engendered by the 
sight of a smiling familiar face (his 
teacher’s!), he is certain to perform 
well and to achieve commendable 
results. 

There need be no test complexes. 
The seeds for such maladjustments 
are planted by a careless word or un- 
fortunate incident. For all concerned, 
it is easier and less harmful if test 
complexes can be prevented instead 
of having to be cured. I believe that 
such prevention is greatly promoted 
by serious and considerate planning 
toward the building of test confi- 
dence in the minds of pupils. 
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Shoes Thra The Ages 


WITHOUT COST 


UPON REQUEST WE WILL SEND TO YOU, WITHOUT 
COST OR OBLIGATION, A FASCINATING REVIEW 
OF SHOES AND SHOE MAKING FROM THE 
EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME... 
SET CONSISTS OF: 


1) FULL COLOR SCHOOLROOM HANGER, 
SIZE 28 x 42 INCHES. 


2) COLORFUL, RICHLY IILLUSTRATED BOOK- 
LET, 40 PAGES, SIZE 41-4 x 61-4 INCHES. 


An excellent addition to the classroom... hanger and booklet weave a 
highly entertaining and educational history of the shoes of al! ages. 
Mail your request in, and receive this unique set Absolutely FREE. 


RED Goose Division 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








“Half the Fun of Having Feet” 





Helpful Kit of Nutrition Aids 
Used by 25,000 School Teachers 


FRE. 





Easy to present 
elie luiloliba-t Mul Lig) 
n story 


Classroom 
Projects - 


Plans for wide 
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TEACHING 
Ti. a 
a 

1946-1947 


To the Teuchina eff laerion: 


How the coming generation thinks and behaves depends, in large 
measure, upon you. Teaching American youth takes unusual 
mental alertness and physical well-being. Vitamin B1 helps you 
have both. It’s needed for physical fitness and, according to a 
recent study, is essential to mental alertness. Wheat germ— best 
cereal source of this vitamin—is added to/Hot Ralston, making this 
whole-wheat cereal 2 times richer in wheat germ than natural 
whole wheat. The wheat germ also gives Hot Ralston a rich heart- 
of-wheat flavor. May we suggest that you eat Ralston cereals 
regularly? 


TWO KINDS 
OF 
HOT RALSTON 


Wall Charts 


o visualize values 
of wheat and bette 


breakiast 
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| RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Nutrition Dept. 
s 31V Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri i 
4 Please send, no cost or obligation, Teaching Kit on Cereal Grains, No. C359. : 
: Name. : 
|8 ‘Title or Position — : 

§ School oe H 
it a 
' ee = tim ‘ 
; City Zone State tne : 
ir (Offer limited to residents of Continental United States) ‘ 
|& 


RALSTON PURINA 
COMPANY 


31V CHECKERBOARD SQUARE, ST. LOUIS (2), MISSOURI 
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MAKES IMMORTAL LITERATURE .FUN TO 
LEARN — EASY AND ENJOYABLE TO TEACH! 


The "Comics" Habit 
Becomes the "Classics" 
Habit with this 
Extraordinary 


Teaching Method 


HE teaching profession has made 

remarkable forward strides in re- 
cent years mainly through the use of 
child psychology, progressive and visual 
education. Youngsters, it has been 
found, eagerly absorb anything which 
creates vivid mental pictures for them. 
The overwhelming popularity of “com- 
ics” is indisputable proof of this! Now, 
this universally-accepted “comics” tech- 
nique has been adapted for interpreting the classics—and with spectacular 
success! CLASSIC COMICS’ advanced method of visual education has 
already enabled thousands of progressive schools throughout the United 
States to train and prepare young minds—in a simple, delightful way—for 
a greater understanding and appreciation of the more complex, printed orig- 
inals. You won’t have to urge students to concentrate on the reading of 
such masterpieces as IVANHOE, the THREE MUSKETEERS, A 
TALE OF TWO CITIES, the COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO, OLIVER 
TWIST and DON QUIXOTE, once they are familiar with these characters 
and have mentally retained their bold, thrilling comic-strip adventures and 
intrigues. You'll save hours of tiring classroom work—hours of needless 
translating into simplified language. 





Each CLASSIC COMIC—and there are 30 of them listed 
below—is a complete, authentic adaptation of a great liter- 
ary work—with all the thrills and suspense ordinarily only 
associated with blood and thunder stories. Clear, short text, 
in the words of the original whenever possible, ‘heightened 
by gaily colored pictures, make literature delightful to learn, 


enjoyable to teach. 
30 TITLES TO CHOOSE FROM 


3°) a IAL OFFE R 1. The Three Musketeers 18. The Hunchback of 
2. ivanhoe Notre Dame 
peeomoiet ele) a 3. The Count of Monte 19. Huckleberry Finn 
Cristo 20. 3 Famous Mystéries 
4. jl of the e. me ne Brothers 
, , ohicans . The 
-The 30 titles in the CLASSIC. 5. Moby Dick 23. Oliver Twist - 
COMICS series (more on the 6. A Tale of Two Cities 24. Two Years Before 
way) are specially priced for , Rem eee py toned 
¥ p yp 8. Arabian Nights 25. A Connecticut Yankee 
schools at 7/2 cents per copy. = aly es in King Arthur's Court 
Mail your introductory order I. Don Guaste > meen mone 
12. Rip Van Winki + Sevenreres © 
now. Please include 3 cents 13. Dr Jekyll Me. Hyde Marco Polo 
postage for every 4 books 14, Westward He! 28. Michael Strogoff 
ordered. 15. Uncle Tom's Cabin 29. The Prince and the 
16. Guiliver’s Travels Pauper 
17. The Deerslayer 30. The Moonstone 





CILBERTON COMPANY, Dept. INS-10 510 Sixth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 


Herewith is $......ccceceeese Please send ......ssee titles of CLASSIC COMICS, starting 
whtts Ne. ccssssssssss OMItting No. -...-ccccessens at the special low school rate of 7'2¢ per 
copy instead of the regular rate of 10¢. In addition, herewith is 3¢ postage for every 4 


books ordered. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE STATE 
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Arithmetic Comes Alive 


(Continued from page 36) 


The most prominent object in the 
first of the two third-grade rooms 
that we visited was a post office. One 
had only to look at it to know that 
there had been many experiences with 
numbers in designing the post office 
and in constructing it. For example, 
the materials used for the walls- had 
to be measured and fitted together, 
doors and windows had to be meas- 
ured and cut out, and so on. In the 
buying of stamps and in figuring 
correct postage, number work would 
of course play an important part. 

We were present during a language 
period, and the teacher used the ob- 
servers to provide an audience for 
the pupils as they summarized the 
work done in making and using the 
post office. 

Our last observation in this series 
was in the second section of the third 
grade. One of the children, whose 
parents had been missionaries, had 
brought the skin of a large African 
snake to school that day. It was so 
long that the girls and boys wanted 
to measure it. To their surprise, they 
found it to be seventeen feet in 
length! Milton told the group that 
some of these snakes grew as long as 
thirty feet. Then the group sub- 
tracted to see how much longer that 
would be than the one they had. 

The discussion of snakes continued 
and Milton kept talking about the 
large ones in Africa. “Why, once,” 
he told the group, “one of these big 
snakes swallowed two grown goats 
and a baby goat!” That statement 
caused great excitement, and the 
children wondered how many pounds 
of meat that would be. They esti- 
mated the weight of each animal and 
then added to find the answer to their 
question. 

I am not advocating that all the 
arithmetic in the primary grades be 
taught in connection with other ac- 
tivities, but rather that the program 
be enriched by making use of such 
opportunities as they arise. In daily 
life a child is sure to have number 
experiences. Let us make the most 
of them in the schoolroom. 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 26 and 63) 


Sort your color miniatures accord- 
ing to countries. Probably you will 
discover that you have a large num- 
ber by American artists depicting 
American scenes or people. You 
may wish to make an art map of the 
United States. 

Draw an 18” x 24” (or larger) 
outline map of the United States, and 
mark off the various states. Paste 
color miniatures where they seem 
most appropriate. Where would you 
put “Maple Sugaring in Vermont,” 
“Maine Swimming Hole,” “The Boy 
Lincoln,” and “Threshing in Min- 
nesota’? Pictures like “Company 
for Supper,” “Arbor Day,” and 
“Woods in Winter” may be put in 
any of several states. “Penn’s Treaty 
with the Indians” will be one of the 
most important miniatures on your 
map. 

Such an art map may be an indi- 
vidual project or one for the class. 
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BIG BOOK OF HAL 
E’EN ENTERTAIN 
is a wide selection of ¢ 
nal entertainment mg 
in one handy volume, (j 
tains plays — poems — 
cialty numbers—dri 
itations, etc., for al} 
groups. For school, chs 
club and other use. 9 
pages. Cloth $2.00. Pag 
cover $1.25. 


OTHER HALLOWE’EN BOOks 


HALLOWE'EN FUN BOOK. Over 100 plays, 
logs, exercises, games, stunts, etc. 160 pages, fl 
per 60c. 
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GALLOWEEN 
ENTERTAINMENTS 





BEST HALLOWE'EN BOOK. 
sprightly but prankless 
celebration material. 
160 pages. Paper 75c. 
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NEW Christmas Cards 


Just show these gorgeous greeting cards tofriends 
and others. They're easy to sell... . no experience 
needed. Charming $1 ““Feature” Assortment of 21 
Christmas Cards pays you profit up to 50c. Big line 
of smartest NAME-IMPRINTED 
Christmas Cards, low as 25 for $1. 

Amazing values include Watereolor 
Etchings, Sparkletone, Religious, Ev- 
eryday, Gift W: . many other Assort- 
Stationery at $1 up. 
Make EXTRA Money Now! Get sam- 
ples on approval. Start now. .. write 


ARTISTIC CARD Co. 
766 WAY STREET, ELMIRA, WY. 
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Here's an easier teaching method —less 
work for you, more enjoyment for your 
pupils —and the way to better results in 
your classroom! Use Follett Workbooks for 
any subject, with any basic text. Complete 
with Teacher's Manuals and keys, they re- 
quire no special preparation. Send for 
FREE 1947 Workbook Catalog today! 


Follett Publishing Compauy 


1257 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill 
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@ Creative Activities 

@ Workbooks For All 

@ Duplicaters, Charts 

@ Phonics, History, Plans 
@ Travel—Story Readers 
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THE CRAVE tor CANDY" 


often is a call for energy 


Playing table tennis— 
energy expended at the 
rate of 278 calories per 
hour by teen-age girl. 


Our need for energy is ever-present in varying de- 
grees. Extra activities, whether work or play, increase 
the body's need for energy foods. A tasty candy treat 
is a wholesome body fuel, quickly replenishing our 
store of energy. The gratifying, readily-digested sug- 
ars in candy quickly replace the energy expended 
in any extra activity of either adults or children. 

The many candies that are made up in part of 
milk, butter, eggs, fruit, nuts or peanuts, 
also contribute, to this extent, biologi- 








Reading aloud—energy 
expended by the same 
girl at the rate of 78 cal- 
ories per hour. 
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cally adequate proteins, fats rich in the unsaturated 
fatty acids, appreciable amounts of the minerals cal- 
cium, phosphorus, and iron, also niacin and small 
amounts of thiamine and riboflavin. 
FREE FOR TEACHERS 

An interesting 6-page, 814 x 11-inch folder entitled 
“The Body's Need for Energy,’ containing graphic 
charts and valuable information, is now available free 
to teachers. Send for a supply for your students’ 
notebooks. There’s a coupon on page 70. 


COUNCIL ON CANDY of the NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 
HEADQUARTERS: ONE NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
. » @n organization devoted to the dissemination of authoritative information about candy 
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“Little Jack Horner bends every corner 
To mark each page he has read, 

BUT, that gives a book such a sad look li 
Let’s use this BOOKMARK instead!” 


This little jingle was the sugar-coated lesson in book care that appeared on 
the 1945 OLD NICK BOOKMARK. 


Millions of youngsters read the rhyme, learned it and loved it. Thousands 
of grade and high school teachers, in all of the forty-eight states, thought- 
fully distributed these OLD NICK BOOKMARKS in conjunction with 
National Book Week, and reaped the reward of seeing their students con- 
sign ““dog-eared pages” to the ‘dog house’’. 

Now, OLD NICK BOOKMARKS are again ready for National Book 
Week ...and the other 51 weeks too! 1946 OLD NICK BOOKMARKS are 
available to teachers without charge ...in whatever quantities are required 
for the number of students in the class. 

And the new OLD NICK BOOKMARK is more beautiful, more practical, 
more of a teacher’s aid than ever! This year, OLD NICK BOOKMARKS 
dramatize the Book Week slogan, “Books are Bridges’ to Learning. Six 
glorious paintings of world-renowned bridges are reproduced in full-color 


with a fascinating description or anecdote about each. 


For your supply of OLD NICK BOOKMARKS, just fill out the coupon on 
this page,enclose it in an envelope or paste on a postcard, and mail today. 





MAIL NOW TO BE SURE OF YOUR BOOKMARKS for BOOK WEEK 


OLD NICK, 1501 Locust Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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BOOK WEEK | 
_ Nov. 10-16 ‘46%; 


“Books are Bridges” is the theme selected 
by the Children’s Book Council for this 
year’s Book Week. Hence, with permission 


of the Council...and with appreciation for 
its cooperation...OLD NICK dramaiizes 
various phases of the “Books are Bridges” 
theme with a series of colorful Bookmarks. 

Back of Bookmark (not shown above) 
interestingly tells about bridge on front of 
Bookmark. There is also factual informa- 
tion about candy’s place in the diet, and 
space has been provided for the student's 
name and address to help lost books quick- 
ly find their owners. 
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OLD NICK <«< BIV-O-HONEY | 


SAINT LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 

















